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Aragonese capital, where we had stopped 
for the one-hundredth time after leaving 
Barcelona, pursuing our journey in the 
mean while with the provoking delibera- 
tion characteristic of railway-travel in 
Spain. We were alone in the compart- 
ment, which had been uncomfortably 
crowded since our departure, as the 
half-burnt cigarettes, crusts of bread, 
and similar relics scattered over the 
carpet and stowed away in the corners 
of the seats abundantly testified. A 
Spaniard generally carries his lunch with 
him ; ac should he happen to be near 
an open window he throws out what he 
does not want, otherwise he drops it 
quietly on the floor. This method, 
while offering some objections on the 
score of cleanliness, is not without its 
advantages, It is convenient, and saves 
exertion. Besides, it may prevent the 
interruption of some important political 
discussion, upon whose arguments, one 
would suppose from the earnestness 
with which they are conducted, the 
destinies of the country depend. My 
acquaintance with my companion had 
been made under rather amusing circum- 
stances. He had got on at Manresa, 
and had neglected to close the door as 
he entered. The weather was damp 
and chilly, and, as the. train moved off, 
the rain came driving in. I noticed, to 
my surprise, that he coolly deposited 
himself in a corner, wrapped to the 
chin in his cloak, and almost concealed 
by an immense quantity of baggage 
piled up in front of him. We were 
getting wet, and I was growing decidedly 
uncomfortable. 

‘Will you please shut the door, sir?” 
I asked. 

“The guard will attend to it presently: 
that is Ais business,” was the reply. 

I then clambered over the bundles 
and valises and closed it myself. 4 

I was at a loss to understand the 
motive for this singular conduct, until I 
accidentally learned that he was a gran- 
dee of the bluest blood and considered 
the slightest act of menial service highly 
derogatory to his dignity. The sacrifice 
of personal comfort was nothing to it. 
I was forcibly reminded of the story of 





Philip III., who, sitting in front of a 
blazing fire, and the officer whose duty 
it was to move his chair not being 
present, etiquette forbidding the king to 
do it himself or any one to volunteer, 
the royal imbecile received such a roast- 
ing that he died from its effects within a 
week. My fellow-traveller had evidently 
adopted this noble model for his guidance ; 
but, for the credit of the country be it 
said, there are few such fools left in 
Spain. 

The line from Barcelona runs through 
a rugged and thinly-settled region skirt- 
ing the Pyrenees, from whose defiles 
occasionally issue troops of well-armed 
and desperate brigands, that “ go 
through” a train and “hold up” the 
passengers in our most approved Ameri- 
can fashion. At every cross-road a well 
is located, and near by stands a lofty and 
often handsomely-carved stone cross; 
while at intervals along the route may 
be noticed smaller ones of wood, each 
marking the spot of some duel or as- 
sassination. The frequency with which 
these suggestive memorials occur does 
not speak well for the peaceable dispo- 
sition of the peasantry, who; like their 
neighbors the Catalans, have always 
been noted for their indulgence in private 
feuds and their ungovernable spirit of 
revenge. The dress of the people is 
simpler and of less expensive materials 
than that of the south, as the sterility 
of the soil, barely affording the neces- 
saries of life, keeps them forever in 
poverty. None but the smugglers can 
afford any display of finery, and these 
are consequently regarded with great 


respect and envy by their associates. . 


Indeed, in Spain the profession of a 
contrabandista is rather a distinction 
than otherwise. No disgrace attaches 
to his calling, which he seldom conceals ; 
as he must necessarily be a man of 
courage, he is idolized by the women, 
and, like the bull-fighter, is often the 
petted favorite of those far superior to 
him in social position. He is on the 
best of terms with the carabineros, or 
custom-house officials, who fairly swarm 
in all towns near the mountains, and 
who, receiving a mere pittance from the 
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government, levy black-mail regularly 
upon these outlaws, their vigilance being 
stimulated a hundred-fold by considera- 
tions of personal interest. The princi- 
pal contraband article is tobacco, as it is 
the least bulky and pays the highest 
duty, though large quantities of cloths 
and jewelry are continually smuggled 
in from France. No one who has not 
seen the bold, undisguised manner in 
which this illegal traffic is 
carried on would believe it 
possible. All the military, 
from the captains-general 
to the peons, appear to be 
interested in it; and there 
are not lacking those to 
insinuate that even officers 
of state do not disdain to 
share in its profits. This, 
however, is but one of the 
innumerable evils of the 
Spanish civil service, which 
is rotten to the core. 

Leaving behind the dun- 
colored, sandy hills, we en- 
ter the valley of the Ebro, 
and soon the city of Sara- 
gossa, with it; multitude of 
domes and sender spires, 
environed by extensive gar- 
dens, comes suddenly into 
view, like an oasis in the 
desert. 

Saragossa, under Saracen 
dominion, was at first the 
seat of provincial govern- 
ment, and afterward the 
capital of an independent 
kingdom. Its inhabitants, 
descended from the natives 
of Barbary, though turbu- 
lent and ruder in manners 
than their kinsmen of Toledo and 
Seville, were not deficient in those in- 
tellectual qualities that seemed the birth- 
right of their race, and, profiting by 
their opportunities, made considerable 
progress in the arts of civilization. 
Here, as elsewhere, the Moor applied 
himself most diligently to agriculture, 
with such success that the Ebro became 
known as the “ River of Fruits,” from 
the orchards through which it ran for 
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miles. At one period of its history its 
population equalled that of any of its 
sister cities, and it maintained a lucra- 
tive trade with France, Italy, Egypt, 
and the rich principalities of Andalusia. 
The climate was so dry that provisions 
did not decay, and grain of all kinds 
could be preserved uninjured for an un- 
limited time. The Arabs, charmed with 


the lovely situation of their capital, 


THE CONTRABANDISTA. 


attributed to its surroundings many 
wonderful virtues. Among other things, 
it was said that if any reptile was 
brought to Saragossa, and permitted to 
touch the ground, it instantly became 
helpless, and soon died, owing to the 
peculiar talismanic nature of the soil, 
which nourished and protected all that 
was good and beautiful and expelled all 
that was hateful and noxious from its 
bosom. The architecture of the most 
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flourishing Moslem era exhibited plainly 
its African origin. It was coarser in 
detail, grander, and more massive, than 
that which, modified by Persian and 
Byzantine influence, characterized the 
fairy edifices of Granada and Seville; 
but the general style of ornamentation 
remained unchanged. Saragossa was 
well supplied with hospitals, schools, and 
colleges, liberally endowed by the wealthy 
and pious, and from her institutions of 
learning came forth many who did her 
honor in the council and in the field. 
The sultans and walids entertained at 
their courts philosophers and poets, 
though science was never pursued by 
them in the enthusiastic spirit with 
which the khalifs and the princes of 
Toledo, rivalling their chemists and as- 


tronomers, devoted consecutive days and 


nights to the solution of its fascinating 
problems. 

As the capital of Aragon, a kingdom 
gained foot by foot through incessant 
wars with the infidel, and whose in- 
habitants have never ceased to manifest 
the greatest jealousy of any infringe- 
ment of their time-honored liberties, 
Saragossa has always exerted a more 
weighty influence in political matters 
than any other city of its size in Spain. 
So far back that there now exists no 
authentic record of their origin, the 
forms of a constitution were observed 
in Aragon, the royal authority being so 
limited and hedged in by restrictions as 
to make the power of the sovereign 
merely nominal. The crown was elect- 
ive, and when the nobles swore alle- 
giance, their oath, instead of being 
couched in the set phrases of loyalty 
and devotion, began with the haughty 
declaration, “We, your equals.” In 
many respects the constitutional pro- 
visions of ancient Aragon present a par- 
allel with those of England. It had its 
House of Lords, to which ecclesiastics 
were admitted, its Commons, an excel- 
lent system of judicial tribunals, and its 
“General Privilege,” corresponding to 
Magna Charta, which antedated it by 
twenty-three years. But the rights of 
the English people were never so guarded 
nor their interests consulted, in feudal 
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times, as were those of the subjects of 
this remote and insignificant kingdom. 
The courts of justice were open to all: 
if the plaintiff was too poor to prose- 
cute his suit, the government was bound 
to furnish him the means and provide 
him with counsel. The liberty of each 
individual was protected by a proceeding 
analogous to habeas corpus. Judges 
held their offices for life, and, while they 
performed other than judicial functions, 
were held to a strict accountability in 
the discharge of all their duties, any 
violation of which was punishable with 
death. The integrity of the magistrates 
was further secured by a council of in- 
quiry, composed of the chief dignitaries 
of the realm, and presided over by the 
monarch, which assembled once a year 
to examine all complaints against them. 
The main thoroughfare of Saragossa 
is called the Coro. It is intersected 
midway by the Paseo de Santa Engracia, 
forming a handsome square, whose pave- 
ments are as smooth and free from dirt 
as a marble floor. It is interesting to 
see the perfect but simple manner in 
which these streets are cleaned. That 
knotty. problem, which annually throws 
our great cities into a turmoil, is easily 
solved in this unsophisticated community, 
where there is no circumlocution office 
and political jobbery is unknown. Two 
lines of men are formed at the end of a 
street, reaching from wall to wall. The 
first row is provided with hoes and 
brooms; the second with baskets, into 
which the sweepings are deposited, and 
when full the contents are dumped into 
carts. The rapidity with which the 
labor is performed is exceeded only by 
its thoroughness. Esparto, a kind of 
coarse grass that grows along the Mediter- 
ranean and is adapted to the manufac- 
ture of ropes, mats, and other useful 
articles, composes the material of these 
baskets. They are as flexible as bags, 
and answer the purpose of the wheel- 
barrow in other countries. An early 
riser will not fail to meet many a mozo 
on his way from market with a dozen of 
them full of meats and vegetables strung 
around him, forming a load that would 
stagger a donkey. Ores and heavy sub- 
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stances are conveyed in larger ones car- 
ried on the head. In this way, tedious 
as it may seem in the day of elevators, 
cars and ships are loaded with grain. 
The Ebro, a wide but shallow stream, 
is crossed by a stone bridge, whose piers 
contain rooms built from the level of 
the water. These curious houses, con- 
structed for the convenience of sentinels, 
are inhabited by a number of poor 
families, who gain their livelihood by 
fishing. On the river-bank, and but a 
few paces apart, stand the two cathedrals ; 
for Saragossa enjoys the rare distinc- 
tion of possessing a pair of metropol- 





itan churches, in which high mass is 
celebrated on alternate Sundays. The 
more ancient, called La Seo, is Gothic, 
with some traces of Moorish arabesques 
upon its walls and the ceiling of its 
vestibule. The finest of its chapels is 
the one dedicated to San Pedro Arbues, 
Grand Inquisitor of Aragon. The In- 
quisition, immediately after its estab- 
lishment. in the city, had begun business 
in rather too pointed a manner to suit 
the wealthy merchants of Saragossa, for 
whose discipline the familiars of the 
Holy Office seemed to evince marked 
anxiety; and, while willing enough that 


COURT, PALACE OF ZAPORTA, SARAGOSSA. 


Jews and other infidels should be purged 
of their heresies by fire, they seriously 
objected to figuring themselves in autos- 
da-fé. Therefore, after sundry protests 
and petitions, which were contemptuously 
disregarded, they, to the number of sev- 
eral hundred, banded together to kill 
this tyrant, who had in the short space 
of a few months gained a reputation 
for merciless cruelty that would have 
elicited the approbation of St. Dominic 
himself. Arbues suspected the plot, 
and wore a coat of mail constantly; but 
this precaution did not avail him, for 
the conspirators entered the cathedral 
at midnight, when he was at his de- 





votions, and two of them stabbed him 
with the fatal dexterity peculiar to their 
countrymen. Two hundred persons 
were roasted alive for their connection 
with this deed. The majority had their 
right hands cut off before being burnt; 
but those who had given evidence to 
convict their companions, under promise 
of pardon, were considerately burnt 
first and mutilated afterward. The 
fiend who so richly deserved his fate 
was subsequently canonized, and is now 
one of the most invoked saints in the 
Roman Catholic calendar. His tomb, 
placed near where he fell, is of black 
and. white marble, surmounted by his 
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statue. He is represented kneeling on 
a mass of snowy clouds, and going to 
heaven as fast as two stout angels can 
carry him. 

But it is in the other cathedral, with 
its glittering domes, its lofty aisles, its 
matchless altar and inestimable jewels, 
that the interest of the pilgrim centres. 
Nuestra Setiora del Pilar, one of the 
infinite manifestations of the Virgin, is 
the genius of the shrine, and over her 
image, a rudely-carved doll thirteen 
inches high, a church five hundred feet 
long, and the largest in Christendom 
except St. Peter’s, has been built. Ac- 
cording to the popular legend, while St. 
James was living in a temporary her- 
mitage in the vicinity of Saragossa, the 
Virgin appeared to him and commanded 
that a temple should be raised in her 
honor over the place where she had 


descended. As she vanished from the | 


sight of the astonished disciple, he per- 
ceived a bright object standing upon the 
spot so lately sanctified by the presence 
of the Mother of God. Approaching, 
he beheld the little statuette and its 


pedestal, which had been left with him 
as a token of this supernatural visitation. 
The image has no artistic merit what- 
ever, and the color of the wood cannot 


be seen, as it is entirely gilt. It is sur- 
rounded by a halo of gold and jewels. 
A solid silver railing encloses the altar : 
within its precincts no one below the 
dignity of a king or a cardinal is allowed 
to pass. The pillar is sheathed in the 
same metal, richly chased, which among 
the ancients was sacred to the moon, and 
which is more used than gold in decorating 
the shrines of the Virgin, as it was in the 
temples of the Egyptian Isis, her proto- 
type. Nuestra Sefiora has a magnificent 
wardrobe, and is dressed every day with 
great ceremony. She has her chamber- 
lains, also her ladies-in-waiting,—a posi- 
tion much coveted by the high-born 
dames of Saragossa, who, for the sake 
of obtaining it, contribute annually large 
sums to her treasury. The chapel in 
which these relics are placed is a showy 
pavilion, full of tasteless frescos and 
poor statuary. At the rear a small oval 
opening discloses a portion of the pillar. 
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It is of red jasper, and, notwithstanding 
its flinty hardness, the stone has been so 
worn away by countless kisses that quite 
a hole has been formed, and it seems to 
require a considerable amount of exer- 
tion to get the desired satisfaction from 
an embrace. The place.is crowded day 
and night with suppliants, and the inces- 
sant ring of money, from the doubloon 
of the sefiora to the ochavo of the beg- 
gar, as it falls upon the marble within 
the consecrated railing, is the first and 
last sound the visitor hears in the church. 
Every afternoon, the canons, in their 
black and purple robes, preceded by 
heralds wearing powdered wigs and car- 
rying maces, and accompanied by the 
pomp of candles, crucifix, and incense, 
move in solemn procession to this chapel 
to pay homage to Nuestra Sefiora del 
Pilar. 

The high altar of the cathedral is an 
exquisite piece of carving in alabaster. 
The subjects represent various scenes 
in the life of the Virgin, the central 
one the apparition to St. James. The 
figures are almost natural size, and the 
details are so fragile that the authorities 
have never permitted this magnificent 
specimen of sculpture to be cleaned. 
No host is enshrined upon this altar 
dedicated to the mother of the Saviour, 
who here, as indeed in all Catholic com- 
munities, holds the first place in the 
affections and reverence of the worship- 
pers. 

- Saragossa is one of the few Spanish 
cities where the influence of Catholicism 
does not appear to be more or less under- 
mined. This is unquestionably due to 
the profitable trade driven by the in- 
habitants through the aid of the favorite 
image. Nuestra Sejiora del Pilar is the 
Ephesian Diana of the Aragonese. To 
implore her help, eighty thousand pil- 
grims visit her chapel every year. Her 
sources of revenue are endless. If a 
child is to be given her name, whether 
it be prince or peasant, a stated sum, 
graduated according to the means of the 
parents, must be sent to the archbishop 
and his written consent obtained. A 
rosary that has been worn by “ Our 
Lady” for a day commands a fabulous 
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price, for it has become an infallible 
remedy for fevers. A piece of cloth that 
has draped the sacred pillar will cure 
or prevent smallpox. A medal bearing 
the effigy of the idol is fatal to the evil 
designs and looks of enemies,—in other 
words, is an amulet to ward off the evil 
eye. So many Aves or Pater Nosters 
said before the shrine—supplemented, of 
course, with an appropriate contribution 
—will insure success in a busi- 
ness undertaking. Volumes 
have been written on the por- 
tentous miracles performed 
here, all attested by the evi- 
dence of the most distinguished 
ecclesiastics. A picture of one 
of these occurrences shows the 
restitution to a cripple of a leg 
that had been cut off and 
buried for two years and five 
months. We are informed 
that the name of this fortu- 
nate individual was Miguel 
Pellicer, and that the event 
occurred March 29, 1640. 
The hour is not given,—which 

is a pity, as it is well to be ex- 
act about such matters. The 
strangest part of the miracle 
is that the amputated limb, as 
exhibited in the painting, has 
increased in size until it is 
so much larger than the other 
that the angels appear to have . 
a great deal of trouble in ad- 
justing it. 

It is evident to the most 
careless observer that a radical 
change is taking place in the 
theological ideas of the Span- 
ish people. Their sovereign has long 
since forfeited the title of “Catholic,” 
so prized by King Ferdinand and his 
immediate successors. The expulsion 
of the Jesuits at different times, the 
confiscation of Church revenues, the 
Suppression of monasteries and their 
transformation into barracks, have ma- 
terially crippled the ecclesiastical power. 
The army of mendicant friars has been 
starved into a corporal’s guard. The 
majority of the holidays have been abol- 
ished, to the incalculable benefit of in- 











dustry, and the commerce of a great city 
is no longer suspended when some titled 
infant receives the rite of baptism or a 
silly monarch performs humiliating pen- 
ance. The educated classes, however 
they may resent the unfriendly criticism 
of foreigners, do not hesitate to sneer’. 
at priestly dogmas among themselves. 
While Romanism is declining, Protes- 
tantism does not apparently make much 
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progress. That it has been able to ob- 
tain any foothold at all is a tacit acknowl- 
edgment of the weakness of the domi- 
nant sect. Buta nation does not readily 
adopt opinions heretofore abhorred as 
heretical, and Spain, fast following in 
the footsteps of France and now verging 
toward religious indifference, will pres- 
ently fall into infidelity. 

The day after my arrival in Saragossa 
was Sunday, and I had just come out of 
the old cathedral, when I saw across the 
street a crowd gathered around the door 
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of a handsome building, into which peo- 
ple were passing and repassing in an 
endless throng. At the entrance a fel- 
low was seated at a desk, with a heap of 
copper coin before him. His flashy 
dress and the slender cue in which his 
hair was braided indicated his profession, 
and I at once recognized the sporting 
character, or aficionado... Above, a 
placard announced, in letters a foot 
long,— 
PROCEEDS FOR THE BENEFIT 
OF THE HOSPITAL 
OF THE HOLY TRINITY. 


It was evidently some kind of a show. 

“ What is there inside?” I asked the 
door-keeper. 

“ Pelea de gallos, senior.” 

“ A cock-fight, is it? Don’t you have 
them except on Sundays ?” 

“No, sefior ; cock-fights before mass, 
and bull-fights afterward,” he replied, 
smiling at my ignorance. 

Without further conversation I paid 
my medio and went in. The room was 
about seventy-five feet long, and would 
hold three hundred persons, the seats 


being very close together and reaching 
to the roof. In the centre was a circu- 
lar platform, five feet in diameter, draped 
with red curtains and enclosed by a light 


railing. As I sat down, the masters of 
ceremonies were weighing a pair of cocks 
suspended from the beam of a steel bal- 
ance. These were so metamorphosed 
by the trimmer’s art that I was not sure 
of their identity till I heard the familiar 
crow. The neck, legs, and under por- 
tion of the body had been plucked clean, 
and the tail-feathers, cut squarely off, 
stood out like a fan. They wore no 
“ gaffs,” as Spanish fowls provided with 
these weapons would kill each other at 
once, and of course the enjoyment of the 
spectators would be diminished too much 
to be profitable. 

It was an uncommonly lively crowd, 
uproariously noisy, with a number of 
soldiers and priests scattered among 
the benches. One of the latter sitting 
near me, with his shovel-hat thrown 
rakishly back from his forehead, and 
undoubtedly more proficient in the rules 
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of the noble sport than in the lessons 
of his breviary, bet heavily, and was 
very successful, winning several hun- 
The 
chickens fought desperately, and, as the 
blood and feathers flew, the delight of 
the audience became unbounded ; mount- 
ing on’each other’s shoulders, they bent 
toward the little arena, while the cries, 
“Una peseta al colorado!” “ Duplo 
doy !” “ Dos duros!” “ T-a-a-b-l-a-s !” 


rent the air, accompanied by the most 


extravagant gesticulation. 

A “correo de gallos” lasts about two 
hours, or until the tolling of the church- 
bells is heard, when the room is cleared, 
and the aficionados disperse, to estimate 
their gains and losses and get up im- 
promptu “mains” on the sidewalk for 
the benefit of impecunious gamins who 
have not been able to muster the admis- 
sion-fee. 

This amusement, only inferior in its 
disgusting brutality to the bull-fight, is 
very popular, and, though its profes- 
sionals are of the most dangerous and 
degraded classes, it is patronized by per- 
sons of every grade of society, some 
of them of the highest distinction. A 
pastime to be at all acceptable in this 
country must involve some form of 
suffering, and the more severe it is the 
greater the fascination it possesses for 
the public. This utter want of sensi- 
bility, so prominently displayed in the 
gladiatorial combats of ancient Rome, 
and incident to every race in the age of 
its decadence, is nowhere more notice- 
able than in Spain, whose diversions, 
forming as usual an unfailing index of 
national character, indicate clearly the 
poverty of intellectual resources as well 
as the moral debasement of the people. 

The houses of Saragossa are substan- 
tial old mansions, whose solid masonry 
enabled them to defy the French artil- 
lerists during the two sieges of the city 
in 1808-09. The palace of Zaporta, an 
Italian merchant, built in the sixteenth 
century, is the most elegant. The pil- 
lars of its patio are sculptured from base 
to capital, and the gallery is adorned with 
medallion portraits and bas-reliefs repre- 
senting the labors of Hercules. 
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The church-towers, suggestive of min- 
arets by their slender proportions, consti- 
tute a picturesque feature of the place, 
giving it an Oriental aspect. The lean- 
ing tower, with its summit ten feet out 
of the perpendicular, is remarkable, but 
can scarcely be considered a rival of the 
famous one of Pisa. It was probably 
intended to be straight, but, having set- 
tled in the course of construction, the 
architects may have taken advantage of 
this circumstance to produce something 
singular by making the walls of the 
lower side stronger than those of the 
upper, thus preserving the equilibrium. 





It is: generally supposed in Saragossa 
that the inclined position of the tower 
_is due to a miracle in which the tutelary 
deity of the city, whose stock of prodi- 
gies is inexhaustible, was somehow or 
other mysteriously concerned. 

The convent of Santa Engracia 
sesses 2 subterranean chapel full of tombs 
and relics. Rows of marble sarcophagi 
that, covered with grotesque sculptures, 
line the crypt, contain the bones of 
Christian martyrs put to death by Dio- 
cletian. We have the authority of the 
priests for saying that they bleed co- 


| piously upon certain occasions. 











THE CASTLE OF THE ALJAFERIA. 


The convent of San Domingo is an 
immense pile, deserted and fast going to 
ruin. It was built from the funds 
acquired by the discovery of the New 
World, and is but one of the seventy 
that once flourished here. In those 
days of bigotry and ignorance monasti- 
cism was so popular that the swarms of 
friars belonging to the various religious 
orders constituted one-fifth of the entire 
population. 

The old Moorish palace, the Aljaferia, 
lies outside the walls. In common with 
many other Saracen edifices, it has been 
altered so frequently that little of the 
original remains. A pretty mosque used 
by the sultans has escaped the general 
wreck. Its arabesques have been dis- 
figured with lime, but the alabaster 
columns that support the horseshoe 





| arches are unsurpassed in the delicate 
| chiselling of their capitals. - 


The “ Hall of the Throne,” built by 
Ferdinand and Isabella, has a wooden 
dome, carved by the most skilful Arab 
artists of the time. 

The castle, once the seat of the Inqui- 
sition, is now one of the most important 
arsenals of the Spanish government, ac- 
commodating a numerous garrison and 
furnished with arms for fifty thousand 
men. 

On my return, I passed through the 
gate of El Portillo, where was fought 
one of the bloodiest battles of the 
Peninsular War. The story of the 
“‘Maid of Saragossa,” who aided her 
lover in the desperate struggle in which 
the French were repulsed, retaining her 
place to revenge his death, after he had 
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been shot down at her side, forms one 
of the most romantic episodes of Spanish 
history : 


Her lover sinks—she sheds no ill-timed tear ; 

Her chief is slain—she fills his fatal post ; 

Her fellows flee—she checks their base career ; 

The foe retires—she heads the sallying host. 

Who can appease like her a lover’s ghost ? 

Who can avenge so well a leader’s fall? 

What maid retrieve when man’s flush’d hope 

is lost ? 

Who hangs so fiercely on the flying Gaul, 

Foil’d by a woman’s hand before a batter’d wall ? 


The name of this heroine was Augus- 
tina: she was the daughter of a Javan- 
dera, or washerwoman. 


beauty, if any ever existed, and who 
often saw her during his travels in 
Spain parading the alamedas in military 
costume and blazing with orders, has 


testified to her charms of form and 
necessities. These pictures and their 


face as well as to the amiable qualities 
of her mind. Her patriotic example, 
followed in all the provinces, was pro- 
ductive of a host of Amazons, who vied 
in martial prowess with their husbands 


and lovers, until the expulsion of the 
invaders gave peace to their desolated 
country. 

The injurious effects of shrine-cure 
and of mistaken charity are seen in the 
incredible number of beggars that infest 


the streets of Saragossa. “They are a 
horrible plague, for which there is no 
remedy,” remarked a shopkeeper to me, 
as he drove away for the third time a 
band of about twenty, who were for- 
aging around for a breakfast, evidently 
with designs on the money-drawer. 
“They interfere with our business, and 
are such thieves that they will steal the 
hat off your head if you give them half 
a chance.” The priests, to sustain the 
impostures that constitute the principal 


SARAGOSSA. 


Lord Byron, | 
who was certainly a judge of female | 
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part of their stock in trade, assisted by 
the great painters, have done much to 
extend and perpetuate this nuisance. 
As the shrines are sustained mainly by 
the contributions of superstitious and 
misguided persons, and as many of the 
mendicants collect for the imaginary 
benefit to be derived from supplication 
of the images, the scheming old padres, 
to preserve their credit, cannot do other- 
wise than support them, and both classes 
prey upon the public. Again, every 
traveller who is familiar with the master- 
pieces of the finest Spanish painters 
knows that the unrivalled excellence of 
the execution often hardly compensates 
for the repulsiveness of the subject, 
where the most loathsome details are 
portrayed with marvellous fidelity, more 
attention apparently being paid to the 
sores that cover the beggar than to the 
features of the saint who relieves his 


copies, abounding in every church and 
suspended over every altar by the way- 
side, have familiarized the popular mind 
with promiscuous alms-giving, until a 
beggar, however unworthy, is seldom 
refused. He is the outgrowth of an 
obnoxious system which has always en- 
couraged idleness provided it tended 
toward orthodoxy and winked at crime 
if committed in the interest of its un- 
holy ministers,—a system that can only 
be overcome by the unchecked diffusion 
of knowledge, the introduction of liberal 
ideas, and the abridgment of the privi- 
leges of an insolent priesthood, which 
accepts as a leading principle of its 
ethics that “when the people have ad- 
vanced in intellectual culture to a cer- 
tain point the sacerdotal class must either 
deceive or oppress them if it means to 
keep its power.” 
S. P. Scorr. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
RELATIVES, 


— had been a croquet-party 
in Calverly Park, and some persons 
had been invited in from outside. They 
had had tea under a patriarchal elm- 
tree, and afterward the young people 
went wandering about the green, and 
through the paths that at this hour 
could still be private; for, though the 
public could not be excluded from the 
avenue when the gates were open, low 
fences still shut in the larger part of 
the grounds. Pretty groups dotted the 


bright turf,—young girls in their soft. 


rose, white, blue, and many-tinted gar- 
ments, making far more artistic combina- 
tions of color than were to be seen in 
the hard splendors of ribbon-bordering 
in the gardens beyond the avenues, 
which at a distance looked like strips of 
painted wood. The voices and laughter 
of these girls were scarce louder than 
the murmur of a breeze through the 
foliage, and in their lovely braided hair 
one found the sunshine that was missing 
in their skies. 

The table had been carried away, but 
some chairs were left under the trees, 
and two ladies sat there talking. One 
was a plain, elderly woman,—Mrs. Kin- 
lock. She was rather dowdy in dress, 
but had a pleasant face. The other was 
a grand-niece of the Glenlyons,—Mrs. 
Armandale. She had married a distant 
relative of the Duke of Omnium, and 
had just returned from a visit to the 
duchess, who had also presented her. 
She was rather pretty, had an air of 
conscious elegance and beatitude, and 
was a good sort of person, though rather 
frothy. 

Near the two, and listening to their 
talk, were a young man and a young 
woman. The girl had wavy blond hair 
drawn back into a bunch of curls, a 
delicately fair skin, and a pretty figure. 
She wore a gray muslin dress with blue 
ribbons. Her companion, whose eyes 





frequently turned to her and rested as 
long as they dared, was a handsome 
youth, fresh-colored and a little freckled, 
with clear blue eyes and decidedly au- 
burn hair. He wore his gray tweed 
suit with a certain grace, and held a 
straw hat in his hand. This was Rob- 
ert McLellan, sixth son of the Earl of . 
Karncliff. 

Mrs. Armandale was speaking: “ Her 
Grace takes chocolate every morning in 
bed ; and she frequently sent for me to 
come and talk with her awhile before 
she dressed. It was delightful. Noth- 
ing could be lovelier than her. Grace's 
manners. She has been so much in 
courts and in continental society that 
she has selected the elegances of all 
the world.” 

“Ts. not the duchess rather original 
in her toilets?” the young lady asked. 
“T have heard that she invents them 
herself.” 

Mrs. Armandale gave a glance of 
quiet appreciation over the gray muslin 
dress, from the uttermost hem of it up 
to the wearer's face. ‘‘ I should question 
the taste of any one who would criticise 
the Duchess of Omnium’s toilets,” she 
said coldly. “It could not have been 
any one who has been admitted to her 
Grace’s society.” 

Aurelia blushed under the rebuke, 
and still more at the sudden thought 
that her dress, instead of being simply 
modest, as she had meant it to be, 
was probably dowdy. But she smiled 
through her blush. “I am sure that 
you are an authority, Mrs. Armandale,” 
she said. ‘“ Your own toilets are always 
exquisite.” 

The young man was perhaps a little 
too enthusiastic in ascribing this reply 
and the manner of it to unmixed saint- 
liness. There may have been a grain of 
worldly prudence in it. He interposed : 
“ Aunt, will you allow Miss Winfield to 
go and walk with me? She refuses to 
go without your consent. We have been 
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waiting for the Duchess of Omnium to 
drink her chocolate.” 

“T am sorry to have detained you. 
Pray excuse me,” said Mrs. Armandale 
with elaborate politeness. 

“T wanted to hear. I was so much 
interested |” Aurelia made haste to say. 

Mrs. Kinlock nodded smilingly, and 
the two young people strolled away down 
a narrow path that obliged them to walk 
quite close together. 

“ Blizabeth Armandale is a fool, you 
know,” Mr. McLellan said confidentially. 
“‘ To hear her talk, one would think that 
she was a suddenly-promoted lady’s-maid. 
At home we call her our Graceful cousin. 
She’s the tallest sort of a snob.” 

“Qh, Mr. McLellan!” said Aurelia 
chidingly, but with no very crushing 
severity. 

“She is, though,” he persisted. He 
had deeply resented that depreciating 
glance at the gray muslin. “If she 
were a poor man, she’d want to be a 
tall footman. She’s like the fellow in 
the play—what is it?—who was going 
to have clothes with ‘buttons all over 


’em 999 


_ “Mrs. Armandale is very pretty,” 
remarked Aurelia. 

“Not half so pretty as—some other 
people,” returned her companion. 

‘“‘ Not so pretty as dear Lady Grizel,” 
said Aurelia with enthusiasm. ‘“ She has 
the most beautiful hair I ever saw,— 


? 


such a rich, shadowed gold 

“ Pretty hair for a girl,” the young 
man admitted in a careless way, glancing 
up into the branches over their heads, 
but holding his breath while awaiting 
her reply. His sister Grizel’s hair was 
precisely the same color as his own. 

“It is pretty for any one,” Aurelia 
declared, with an air of conviction. “ It 
is a coronet in itself.” aah 

A quick smile flashed across her com- 
panion’s face. “I was sorry not to be 
at home when you came to Earncliff,” 
he said. “The family enjoyed your 
visit so much. The girls are always 
quoting you; and my mother holds you 
up to them as a model.” 

“Oh, they are my models,” Aurelia 
exclaimed. “I shall never forget how 





very kind they all were to me. They 
taught me a great deal. I have never 
known young ladies so industrious and 
so accomplished.” 

“ You must come again, but not when 
I am away,” said Mr. Robert. 

“T might not know that you were 
away. I did not know it then.” 

“T could write and let you know 
when I am going to be at home,” he 
said impulsively. 

“T am afraid that would hardly do. 
You would not expect me to come to 
see you.” 

“Of course. How stupid I am! 
But there is no reason why I should not 
write to you, if you are willing. We 
are a sort of cousins, you know. Be- 
sides, I think that it would be the 
proper thing for us to call each other 
Aurelia and Robert. I shall put the 
question to my aunt this evening. Au- 
relia is the sweetest name I ever heard.” 

“My mother gave me the name when 
she was dying,” the girl said, with a 
sweet seriousness. 

There was silence for a moment. 
They had walked down into a hollow, 
and were now ascending a gentle rise, 
both pretending not to be aware that in 
changing their path they avoided meet- 
ing some of the company who would 
have interrupted their conversation. 
One of the small private gates opened 
just before them as they went up, and a 
gentleman came through. 

“Let’s go across the green,” said the 
young man hastily. ‘“ Helvellyn is going 
to fall upon us. I never meet a man of 
that size if I can help it. I am but 
twenty-three, you know, and have not 
yet got my growth; and they have, a 
certain way of looking down upon: one 
which is humiliating. In ten years or 
so—”’ 

He broke off; for Aurelia, uttering a 
joyful “ My dear guardian !” quitted his 
side and ran to meet Glenlyon. He saw 
the old man take her in his arms and 
kiss her. Then the two came toward 
him. For an instant he felt as if Hel- 
vellyn had indeed fallen upon him. “If 
there’s a blunder in the lot, I’m sure to 
draw it!” he muttered. 
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But the two approaching faces re- 
assured him. Aurelia, hanging on her 
guardian’s arm and gazing up into. his 
face as she talked, had yet a smiling 
glance to spare him: she seemed, in- 
deed, to be speaking of him, and his 
uncle looked at him kindly. He took 
heart and went to meet them. 

Aurelia left her guardian’s arm, and 
Glenlyon extended his hand cordially to 
his nephew. “TI do not know how it is 
that I have not seen you since you were 
a boy,” he said ; “but I am glad to see 
you now.” And the eyes that glanced 
over the young man’s form and face ex- 
pressed pleasure and approval. 

“You were occupied with more im- 
portant objects than raw school-boys, 
sir,” McLellan said, walking beside 
them. “But I have seen you more 
than once in these years, and, if I had 
not felt my insignificance too much, 
would have made myself known to you.” 

“There were those to whom I could 
be of some service, perhaps,” said Glen- 
lyon. ‘“ You did not need me, Robert.” 

“ At all events, I am glad to have 
met you at last, sir; and I hope that in 
the future you will believe I need you 
all you will allow me to.” 

There was something very pleasant in 
the young man’s frank, respectful ad- 
dress, and he walked beside his uncle 
with uncovered head. 

Aurelia looked across at him with 
beaming eyes. She was not that un- 
fortunate female usually described as 
“clinging ;” her delicate touch never 
lost its value, and her smiles and glances 
were never cloying; but she was prodigal 


of her sweetness now for five minutes; | 


and gave the two gentlemen a brief sea- 
son of unexpected felicity. 

- ‘Mrs. Kinlock and her niece had risen 
at their approach, and came forward to 
meet Glenlyon. 

“It would be interesting, not to say 
historical, to know what has brought you 
out of London,” his step-sister said. “ If 
the motive be a person, that person ought 
to be proud.” 

“‘T was moved as the hour-glass is,—by 
a good many little things,” he said, taking 
the chair that Mrs. Armandale gracefully 
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offered him. “The last grain was Aure- 
lia’s last letter. I am here as her guest.” 

She stood beside him, smiling with an 
expression of affectionate pride. 

“T also come to celebrate my seventy- 
fifth birthday,” he added cheerfully. 
Then, turning to his ward, “ The ring is 
an improvement, and the cord was just 
in time.—She forgets nothing,” he said, 
glancing at the others. Then to her 
again, “ You were taking a walk with 
Robert. Go and finish it. I will stay 
and talk with these ladies, with their 
permission.—I had a note from your 
husband this morning, Elizabeth.” 

“If we should wait for you—” Au- 
relia began. 

“No; I have already spent an hour 
in walking about the town, and I wish 
to see Mrs. Armandale. Besides, I like 
to sit under a tree. Go and finish your 
walk.” 

“T wonder if she will have the courage 
to talk court twaddle .and etiquette to 
him,” the young man said, as they turned 
away. 

“Etiquette is a useful study,” re- 
marked the girl judicially. ‘The 
knowledge and practice of it make 
even a subordinate position dignified. 
I mean to ask a great many questions 
of Mrs. Armandale.” ating 

Her companion did not seem to be 
much cast down by her severity.. “ Of 
course it is useful,” he said. ‘“ And 
grammar is useful, too. How would 
you like to hear me conjugate verbs for 
a conversation? I.love, thou lovest—”’ 

“T shouldn’t like it at all,” she inter- 
rupted hastily. 

“What. a fine fellow my uncle is!” 
he said. “TI always had a temptation to 
follow. in his tracks. My family. were 
afraid that I would, and were all down 
upon me,—three sisters and mother, five 
brothers and. father. That makes four 
women and six men,—a good many 
tongues to have against you in your own 
house. I should like to be such a man 
as he is.” 

Aurelia looked dignified. “TI do not 
think that ‘ fellow’ is the proper term for 
any one to use in speaking of my guar- 
dian,” she said, “and especially for a 
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near relative to use. And it would not 
be easy to be such a man as heis.” She 
was decidedly of opinion that one philan- 
thropist and reformer was enough in the 
family. 

McLellan blushed and laughed at once. 
“ That’s my careless way of speaking,” he 
said. ‘I own it isn’t the proper term. 
Don’t be angry with me. As to being 
like him—lI suppose all other men look 
to you like pygmies beside him.” 

“Of course most men seem inferior 
in comparison,” she replied hesitatingly. 

They walked on a little way in silence. 
Coming presently to a clover-bank, Mc- 
Lellan bent over it and began to search 
among the leaves. “TI once found a five- 
leaved clover on this spot,” he said. 

His companion stood and smiled in- 
dulgently on him while he searched, but 
did not herself look. He found the leaf 
presently, and gave it to her. “I want 
you to keep this and to make me a 
promise,” he said. 

“ What is it ?” 

‘“¢ Promise me that when you see a man 
whom you like as well as you do my uncle, 


or better, you will send methat leaf back.” 
‘“‘ But I shall never see him,” she re- 
plied, standing with the leaf in her hand 
and looking down at it. 
“Oh, yes, you will. 
imagine that you do. 


Or you will 
I am quite in 
earnest. I am—curious to know what 
sort of man will please you.” 

“T promise, then,” she said slowly; 
and, taking a tiny tablet from her pocket, 
she put the leaf in it. “ But perhaps I 
shall not know where you are.” 

“You can always know, if you will,” 
he replied, with growing ardor. 

“ Well, I will send it on that con- 
dition. But the condition can never be 
fulfilled.” She looked back while speak- 
ing. ‘But, see,” she added hastily, 
“Mrs. Kinlock and Mrs. Armandale 
are gone home, and he is waiting for 
us. Come.” 

They walked back almost in silence 
over the bright grass from which the 
sunset light had but just lifted itself into 
the trees. Glenlyon looked at them 
attentively as they approached him. 
Eighteen years had passed since his 
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first and last visit to this place, and 
then he had taken away a weeping in- 
fant. Now she came smiling toward 
him, a fair, good, happy girl; and there 
was a young man by her side whose 
devotion was not hard to understand. 
It seemed to Glenlyon that he had done 
well by her. He thought with content: 
ment that here was one work of his life 
of which he saw the successful accom- 
plishment. And at the same time he 
thought also that perhaps there was no 
more for him to do here. Well, the 
pain of it was slight. If she had no 
need of him, she would at least never be 
glad to get rid of him. 

She also, in her way, remembered his 
former visit. She came to his side, 
touched his shoulder. with one hand, 
and silently pointed with the other to 
the villa nearest them. 

“ Yes,” he said. 

She bent and kissed his white hair, 
with tears in her soft eyes. They re- 
mained so a few minutes without saying 
a word, both looking at the house wherein 
she had lost both father and mother and 
found a friend who had replaced them 
both. 

Then Glenlyon rose. ‘Your aunt 
tells me, Robert, that you dine with her 
while you are here,” he said. “I think 
it is time for us to go.” 

They walked slowly homeward, out of 
the Park, through Church Road, and 
across the Common to the street above, 
where Mrs. Kinlock had taken lodgings. 

Glenlyon asked his nephew about his 
future career. 

“Qh, my family and I have not yet 
agreed about that, sir,’ he said, with 
a faint sigh. “TI hope to bring them 
round; but at present they seem to have 
booked me for the Church. John and 
Duncan have all the army patronage we 
can count on, and Douglas the diplo- 
matic. They are all three well on. 
Churchill says that he is going to raise 
cattle in Colorado. I offered to change 
with him, but he said—well, sir, I'm 
afraid that what he said was rather 
rough.” 

“What did he say?” inquired Glen- 
lyon, with a faint smile. 
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Robert glanced across his uncle’s 
beard at the face over the blue breast- 
knot. It was looking downward, and 
seemed on the point of becoming severe. 

“Qh, no great harm,” he answered, 
“only Churchill said that the collies 
could take care of sheep, but cattle 
needed a man to look after them.” 

Aurelia’s face became severe; her 
eyes remained fixed on the ground. 

“ Don’t allow yourself to get in the 
habit of sneering about religious sub- 
jects, Robert,” his uncle said, with kind 
seriousness. “It isn’t gentlemanly ; and, 
what is more, it isn’t right.” 

“T never meant to sneer at religion, 
nor did Churchill,’ was the hasty dis- 
claimer. 

“ And tell your brother for me,” 
Glenlyon continued, “ that it requires 
more courage and manliness to preach 
and act the truth always than it does to 
fight lions. The martyrdoms of to-day 
are not so violent and conspicuous, nor 
are they so inspiring, as those of old; 
but for that very reason they are harder 
to bear. Satan found that his old mode 
of warfare aroused enthusiasm and 
weakened his cause, and he has changed 
his tactics. . He smiles, and sneers, and 
whispers down the truth, and pricks it 
to death with pins. He has changed 
from a roaring lion back to a serpent 
again.” 

“T’m afraid very few people believe 
in Satan nowadays,” the young man ob- 
served. : 

“Tf they fought him they would feel 
him,” said Glenlyon. 

McLellan was blushing. He had a 
trick of blushing. But his uncle’s 
gravity was equalled by his gentleness, 
and the nephew’s heart was touched. 
“T will remember what you say, sir,” he 
said, and for a moment forgot to look 
and see if Aurelia were propitiated. 

They were at the gate of their lodg- 
ings, and Mrs. Armandale stood in the 
door to receive her uncle, as she called 
Glenlyon. 

“Are you angry with me?” Robert 
asked, in a hasty whisper, as Aurelia 
passed him. 

“You must remember what your 
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uncle has said to you,’ she replied eva- 
sively, but with a friendly glance. 

Their lodgings were in a quiet, orderly 
house overlooking the Common and the 
town. The air was pure and fresh, the 
whole apartment full of the mild light 
of that misty clime. There was some- 
thing that was at once soothing and 
cheerful in the place and the company. 

“Tf it were not for these dreadful 
joints, I should be charmed with every- 
thing,” Mrs. Armandale declared, as they 
sat at dinner. “I dread the roast. It 
is literally a bone of contention between 
my aunt and me.” 

“T stand by the joint,’ Mrs. Kinlock 
said. “I think that a part of our 


national prosperity and manliness de- 
Minced meat goes with 


pends upon it. 
minced morals.” 

“ But I do not wish to be manly,” her 
niece sighed, looking pathetically at a 
brown precipice of roast beef that 
loomed before her. 

Robert and Aurelia sat together op- 
posite Mrs. Kinlock. ‘“ There goes the 
war of the points of the compass!” he 
said to her. 

Mrs. Kinlock overheard him. “I 
hope, brother,” she said to Glenlyon, 
“that you will give us your aid in try- 
ing to break Robert of some unpatriotic 
habits of thought. which he is falling 
into. I like to see a Briton think well 
of his country.” 

“ And ill of every other,’ added her 
nephew. d 

Glenlyon glanced seriously at the 
young man from under his heavy brows. 
“Am I to understand that Robert does 
not prefer his own country to others?” 
he asked. 

“ He can explain himself,” Mrs. Kin- 
lock replied. ‘I suppose he likes to 
tease me.” : 

McLellan was cutting bread for Au- 
relia; for Mrs. Kinlock’s loaves were 
as unfailing as her joints. He finished 
his smooth division of a milk-white slice 
before replying : 

“My aunt assisted, not long ago, at a 
little discussion I had with John. His 
argument was that the star of empire, 
travelling westward, remains and will re- 
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main in the West. I argued that, like 
any other star, it goes in a circle, and 
may, in some later century, shine in the 
East again. West is a relative term. 
America is our West, and the old Orient 
is their West. With the settlement of 
California and its commerce with Japan 
and China the circle became complete. 
Mexico was the West stuck in the mud, 
if you will allow me. The ancient 
people of the New World went back- 
ward against the sun, and they died out. 
The Americans have opened the Golden 
Gate to a new revolution of our star of 
empire. The Chinese are mingling with 
them, going against the sun,—the first 
step toward extinction, or at. least sub- 
jection.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Mrs. Kinlock, 
unable to keep silence, “do you mean 
to say that the Americans are going to 
conquer India ?” 

“T mean that light: is going to con- 
quer it,’ McLellan replied. ‘“ When 
that time comes, who knows what 
changes may have occurred ?” 

A singular change had passed over 
Glenlyon’s face while listening. He 
became fixed for an instant, his brows 
raised, his eyes gazing through the 
window, and far away. Those eyes, 
widening and brightening, seemed to 
behold a great light. ‘Could it be in 
Jerusalem!” he muttered. Then, re- 
called by the sound of his own voice, he 
dropped his glance again. ‘I see no 
lack of patriotism in Robert,” he said. 
“‘ He only seems to believe that nations 
are not immortal ; and history has already 
taught us that.” 

“But doubting them is no way to 
preserve them,” Mrs. Kinlock persisted. 
‘“T think that self-respect in a nation or 
a person is the surest road to the respect 
of others; and that self-respect is im- 
possible where one dwells upon inevitable 
defects and possible failure.” 

Glenlyon bowed a tranquil acquies- 
cence. “It is true that to a second- 
class self-respect some conceit is neces- 
sary,” he said. 

“ And what, then, is first-class self- 
respect ?” his step-sister asked, looking 
at him with surprise. 





“ Reliance on God,” he replied. 

Mrs. Kinlock was a religious woman. 
She was silent a moment, then said, in 
a subdued voice, “ You have taken a 
higher ground than I did, brother.” 

But the thought crossed her mind 
that both Glenlyon and Robert were 
rather unpractical. What would become 
of society if people trusted in God alone 
and did not keep their powder dry? 
“That poor Glenlyon!” she thought; 
“he would be capable of marching up 
to the Red Sea and expecting it to 
stand up in two walls beside a dry path 
for him to pass through.” 

“ Apropos of the Chinese,” Mrs. Ar- 
mandale said, “her Grace has invited 
the Chinese ambassador to Omnium.” 
And the talk came to the surface again. 

It was a pleasant company, and this 
was the beginning of several pleasant 
days for Glenlyon. He spent the most 
of his time with the family, and entered 
into all their little pleasures and interests. 
For the first time in his life, he watched 
and studied those trifles which go to 
make up so many lives, and tried to 
find some value in them. He did find 
a value in them. They were like the 
fine stippling which makes the delicate 
lights and shades of a face; like the little 
unnoticed details which finish an heroic 
picture. and make its strength seem 
stronger ; like the wild weeds and flowers 
clothing with a grace soft and minute 
the landscape’s bold and sweeping lines. 
Great forces shape the earth, but its 
fair colors come from nothings. They 
signified little, these things he watched, 
but the little they did signify was neces- 
sary to a perfect whole. He looked 
with a sort of wonder mingled with 
admiration at these women who were 
content to go on so from day to day and 
from year to year. If it had been a 
waiting for some grand thing to be ac- 
complished in the future, their patience 
would have been sublime ; but there was 
no air of waiting or of expectation. It 
seemed almost fruition to them. He 
could but think that their idea of heaven 
would be much the same life with some 
impediments that now exist removed 
forever. It was true that their conduct 
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revealed many amiable qualities and 
some virtues. They were charitable— 
within certain limits. Beyond those 
limits they were not, perhaps, unchari- 
table: they did not reach at all. . Their 
charity was the shining of a small lamp 
whose radiance made a spot of light 
upon a field: of shadow. Well, if “all 
should make their little circle of light, 
the world would be brighter. They 
were amiable to cach other, and to those 
about them, exercising, when necessary, 
those little forbearances without which 
no harmony can exist ; but he could not 
be sure that either would be capable of 
forgiving a wrong. They were honor- 
able ladies. They did not lie, nor steal, 
nor rejoice in slander, as so many ladies 
do. They were pure; their impulses 
were kind; they did not hate any one, 
they merely disapproved. They were 
not extravagant, they were orderly, and 
they were prudent. Not for the sake of 
saving a soul would they have stepped 
out of the well-drilled ranks to which 
they belonged. If, lacking their help, 
the soul should be lost, they would sin- 
cerely deplore its loss as an inscrutable 
dispensation of Providence. 

He recognized their excellences; but 
at length the contemplation of them made 
him feel cramped. It was changing his 
view from the telescope to the microscope. 
He began to regret his dim London 
drawing-room. 

If but the spring would come back 
to his nerves, and the old martial music 
sound again! He read papers and 

. letters, and talked of affairs with his 
nephew, but no echo woke in him as of 
old. He liked to talk with Robert, and 
saw an important reason for knowing 
him well. The Countess of Earncliff 
and Mrs. Kinlock both wished that he 
should marry Aurelia, and it was evi- 
dent that the young man was more than 
willing; and, though her guardian saw 
in her no sign of other than-a friendly 
liking, it behooved him to know well 
the person who might one day ask him 
for his ward. 

The result of his observation was 
pleasant. Robert was a manly, honest 
fellow, with a certain sweet charm of 
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manner which covered much of latent 
reserve and firmness. A closer acquaint- 
ance with him showed that his frank- 
ness did not tell all, and that there were 
deeper feelings which were too sensitive 
to reveal themselvés. 

Robert remained with them but a few 
days, being expected at home, and in 
that short time he won his uncle’s con- 
fidence and affection. 

“Tf only you could persuade him to 
make up his mind to the Church!” Mrs. 
Kinlock said, the last day they were to- 
gether. ‘“ He could have such a career 
there as he can scarcely hope for any- 
where else.” 

She was alone with Robert and her 
step-brother in a sort of supplementary 
family council. 

“] doubt the wisdom of doing too 
much to influence a young man in the 
choice of a career,’ Glenlyon said. 
“Nature has something to say in the 
matter. Besides, I do not know what 
Robert’s feelings and wishes are.” 

“T am not fitted for the Church, sir, 
and I do not believe in forcing a voca- 
tion. I might get through my duty 
in a dry way, but I should never love it, 
and I should not make people respect 
and admire the: profession in me. 
believe that no.geod work is done which 
is not done joyfully, especially when the 
work is‘a moral one. Besides—” 

“Oh, you have said enough,” his 
aunt interrupted hastily. ‘“ Arguments 
are always unprofitable. I was only 
thinking of persuasion.” 

“T think it right to tell my uncle 
what I really wish to do,” the young 
man said, looking steadily at his aunt, 
whose movement he understood.- “I 
wish to be a painter, sir. I am sure 
that I have talent. - And if I have a 
passion in life, it is for painting.” 

Mrs. Kinlock flashed a quick glance 
in her step-brother’s face. What could 
she say against the boy being a painter 
before one whose father was a painter 2: 

-Glenlyon’s face was impassive. “I 
do not think that I have any right to 
interfere,’ he said. “Robert has a 
father and mother to advise him. But, 
if I had the right even, I have not the 
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ability. It seems to me that after a 
young man’s friends have expressed 
their wishes and their arguments in 
favor of a certain course for him they 
should leave the decision to himself,.and 
not torment him with teasing. There 
are few mistakes more objectionable 
than that of one person trying to dis- 
pose of the life of another. If it were 
a question of disposing of his fortune, 
everybody would cry out -against it. 
Yet life is more than fortune.” 

Mrs. Kinlock sighed, and leaned back 
in her chair. 

“Tt is not a caprice with me, sir,” the 
young man said earnestly. ‘I wish to 
please my family when I can. I am 
very sorry and uncomfortable about their 
opposition. But this is too strong for 
me. If I werea rector, I should have 
a studio in my attic and let my wife 
manage the parish. I should be sure to 
do it. Why, I cannot look at a face 
that pleases me without thinking how I 
may paint it.” 

“Think of his being a portrait-paint- 
er!” ejaculated Mrs. Kinlock faintly, 
—addressing, apparently, the heavenly 
owers, for her eyes were cast upward. 

“ Hardly that,” the young man re- 
plied, with a smile; “though I should 
like to paint yours and uncle’s.” 

Into the silence that followed stole a 
clear, low voice singing a song from the 
garden below. It hummed a few lines 
of “Oh, wert thou in the cauld blast,” 
then sang out with exquisite emphasis, 
“T’d shelter thee, I’d shelter thee !” 

Young McLellan reddened with a 
swift delight, and rose: “May I be 
excused? I am going to walk with 
Aurelia, and she is waiting for me.” 

The two elders glanced at each other 
arfd smiled when he left them. 

“ Aurelia could persuade him better 
than we,” Mrs. Kinlock said. “She 
would make an admirable wife for a 
clergyman; her tastes are so serious. 
He would do anything to please her.” 

Glenlyon’s smile faded quickly. “TI 
will not allow it!” he said with decision. 
“ T will not assist in using a man’s weak- 
ness and the persuasions of the woman 
the loves to turn him to a course which 
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his conscience does not approve. Robert 
must make his decision uninfluenced by 
her.” 

“T could never understand how a 
gentleman could wish to be an artist,” 
said Mrs. Kinlock, with a little irritation. 
“Tt cannot be an inherited taste in him ; 
for, though our father was a painter 
when he was young, painting had no 
great hold on him, or he would not 
have given it up when he married my 
mother. If he had painted all his life 
and become famous, then I should say 
that Robert inherited his taste.” 

“T almost believe that my father made 
a mistake in the choice of his art,” Glen- 
lyon said thoughtfully. ‘“ He was born 
in Italy, and every influence thrust paint- 


-ing on him. He showed great talent, 


certainly; but I think that if he had 
chosen -differently he would have per- 
sisted.” 

“ He might have gone into Parliament 
very young,’ Mrs. Kinlock remarked 
hesitatingly. 

The battle of the Italian marriage 
had been fought out when they were 
young, and the two sisters had learned 
early that they were not to touch the 
land of Glenlyon’s birth and of his 
mother’s. 

“No, my father was a born artist,” 
he said. “Art is the offspring of the 
creative instinct. He must have made 
something. I have more than once 
thought that music suited him; but it 
was too late when he himself thought of 
it. He had no musical education, but 
he was a fine whistler, and he used to 
improvise unconsciously. A friend of 
his has told me that he never heard 
more beautiful or inspiring melodies 
than my father would whistle at - his 
painting, without seeming aware or re- 
membering a note of them.” 

Mrs. Kinlock breathed a mute thanks- 
giving that her father had chosen paint- 
ing. A British gentleman whistling his 
own melodies as a profession was cer- 
tainly several grades below the same 
gentleman painting Italian girls in short 
petticoats and with towels on their heads. 
She could not rid herself of the im- 
pression that her father’s first wife had 
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been one of these girls, though she 
knew better. 

Nor could she disabuse her mind of a 
long-fixed idea that Italian women were 
distinctly divided into two classes,—the 
short-petticoated, and another composed 
of Tullias, Lucretia Borgias, Julia Far- 
neses, and Olympia Maldachinis. 

On the whole, she preferred the for- 
mer class. 


CHAPTER VII. 
RESIGNATION, 

AURELIA saw her lover go with a 
tranquil face, though his was full of 
pain. It was quite en régle that men 
should plead and women be obdurate, 
she thought. And she had been ob- 
durate. For Robert had spoken, prema- 
turely, he confessed, but inevitably. 

“‘ How could I see you and not love 
you?” he said. ‘“ And how could I love 
you and not tell you of it ?” 

She was not offended with him for 
telling her: she mentally agreed with 
him that it was quite natural. He was 


by no means the first one who had sighed 
at her feet and been calmly bidden to 


rise. Aurelia had none of that excessive 
sensibility which makes some girls fly 
from an impending offer of marriage as 
they would from the cannon’s mouth, 
and weep at the sorrows of a rejected 
suitor with a grief exceeding, possibly, 
his own. Still less would she have mar- 
ried a man merely because he loved her. 
He must love her, indeed; but not for 
that alone would he win her. 

“ Robert has offered himself to me,” 
she said to her guardian, after the young 
man had left them. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Glenlyon. 
“And you?” 

“It was, of course, very premature,” 
she replied. “I like him, certainly; 
but that is of no consequence. It is 
impossible to accept a man whom one 
has known only four or five days.” 

“You have not refused. him, Aure- 
lia!” he said almost reproachfully. 

“T have requested him to act just as 
though the offer had never been made, 
and have assured him of my friendship. 
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I gave him permission to write me once 
a month, if you are willing, but to write 
merely friendly letters. I told him that 
he was to hope nothing, positively noth- 
ing, from this permission, and that if I 
were to accept some one else after a few 
months he would have no right to com- 
plain.” 

Glenlyon looked at his ward as she 
stood by the window where he sat, her 
expression one of quiet reserve, and no 
tinge of a blush on her fair face as she 
told her story. He opened his lips to 
speak, but closed them without having 
uttered a word. . 

“T hope that you approve of what I 
have done,” she said, after a moment’s 
pause. 

“T approve of your having refused 
to enter into an engagement so hastily,” 
he replied, with a slight coldness, | “ It 
would have been indelicate. I should 
have been pleased if you,had postponed 
your decision. But perhaps that is the 
meaning of this correspondence,” he 
added, looking at her keenly. “ You 
cannot expect that he will write you 
merely friendly letters. To allow. him 
to write is to give him an opportunity to 
urge. his suit, and is for you to become 
better acquainted with him.” 

“T made him understand that I would 
not be considered as committing myself 
in the least by the correspondence,” 
she replied firmly. ‘TI consented to it 
merely because he was unhappy.” 

“ Aurelia,” said her guardian with de- 
cision, “if you are resolved not to accept 
Robert, I object to your allowing him to 
write to you.” 

“T will, then, write and tell him so; 
or perhaps you would prefer to write,” 
she said, quietly, but with a faint color 
in her cheeks and something not unlike 
displeasure in her tone. 

“Do you mean that you will write him 
a final refusal ?” 

She hesitated an instant, then said, 
in a lower voice, “I do not think that I 
am quite prepared to do that.” 

Her guardian’s face softened. ‘Then 
let the arrangement stay as you have 
made it, my dear,” he said kindly. “I 
only wish you to be careful not to en- 
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courage hopes which are to be disap- 
pointed in the end. I am afraid that 
Robert would: not have spoken so hastily 
if he had not fancied that you gave him 
some encouragement. -In the intimacy 
of our family life it was easy for him to 
make that mistake. But you know that 
two or three others have made the same 
mistake, though they did not blame you.” 

A light, quick blush fluttered across 
the girl’s face. “I cannot help it if 
gentlemen find me fascinating,” she said, 
almost haughtily. 

“ Moths will fly about the flame, I 
know,” her guardian replied, with a faint 
smile. ‘“ When a few more shall have 
been disappointed, I think that you will 
have found some way of saving them the 
mortification of a retusal, if you should 
still be unable to prevent their being 
fascinated by you.” 

Was there a faint, faint mocking in 
his pleasant tones and in the eyes that 
were steadily fixed upon her as Glenlyon 
rose? The blush on her cheeks did not 
fade, but deepened rather. 

“ Are you going out? Do you wish, 
for company ?” she asked hastily. 

No; he would go alone. 

Perhaps Glenlyon did not understand 
how fascinating his ward really was. 
Nothing stimulates pursuit like that 
sweetness which seems at once so near, 
yet inaccessible. She liked to please, 
and she pleased easily. More than one 
had had the vanity to think at first sight 
that she would be easily won, and had 
begun love-making half in play. But 
the frost soon chilled their self-conceit, 
while kindling their passion. That 
gentle coolness which might, they 
hoped, show any moment a small an- 
swering spark, was like a breeze that 
fans the flame. They would not be- 
lieve that all their ardor could not touch 
her, till at last, weary of gentleness, she 
dropped upon their wild illusions a cold 
and stern refusal. 

She could not help it if they found 
her fascinating; yet, as her guardian 
left her with that faint mocking, she 
was forced to confess to herself that the 
sighs of adoring lovers made a music not 
unpleasant to her ears. 
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Glenlyon went out and walked about 
the pleasant Common, which slopes and 
curves its bright green acres round the 
hill, half wild, half cultivated. Then he 
went back to the upper part and seated 
himself on a bench under the tall, dense 
trees. His mind was groping for a de- 
cision impossible to settle on his shaking 
premises. 

He looked at the children playing 
about on the’ green, and at the people 
who passed by. Now and then some 
gentleman would pass with a straight- 
forward gaze and rigid countenance, 
though there was no one else within 
rods of them. He was accustomed to 
these manners, and_ himself but little 
likely to address strangers; yet at the 
moment it seemed to him discourteous 
and too cold. 

“Two Italians would not pass each 
other so,” he thought. “Still less 
would any Italian pass an old man sit- 
ting alone and not salute him. We are 
not, certainly, a graceful-mannered peo- 

le.” 

His thoughts turned away to the land 
of sunny aqueducts and shadowy im- 
memorial gateways. It was the land of 
his birth; and as he looked in spirit 
toward it he was conscious of some 
faint stirring in his heart, a tender 
sweetness, a sense of comfort and rest. 
It was a voice as small as that of a 
thread of water hidden in the hill-side, 
heard at night only, but it was there. 
Italian words came up, like flowers 
when the earth grows warm in spring, 
and blossomed over his rough English 
speech. 

“ La mia patria!” he said, and with 
unseeing eyes looked far off to the horizon, 
while his soul saw, hovering like a mi- 
rage betwixt its present life and heaven, 
the sunny shores and purple mountains 
of his native land. Silent and bright it 
stood there on his road to heaven, and, 
as he looked, the valley of the shadow 
seemed a soft twilight set between a 
rainbow and the morning star. 

“ La mia patria !” 

He drew a deep breath and looked 
once more about him. It was a noble 
landscape underneath a sky of mottled 
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y and silver cloudlets spread across 
the tender blue. The air was bright 
with an almost imperceptible mist. The 
land, monotonous at first sight, showed 
at the second glance a gently-accentuated 
variety, ‘ as if the hand of God touched, 
but did‘not press, in making England.” 
Those great trees were no aspri sterpt 
in the involved and knotted limbs of 
which a Dante could find a prison fit for 
violent suicidal spirits. All was full of 
a dull, unintrusive vegetable life, a grow- 
ing up of nebulous consciousness not yet 
conscious of itself. No English reeds 
would ever tell the secret whispered to 
them. Dignified mansions stood some- 
what apart in dignified domains, and little 
villas seemed to be the children of the 
mansions. It was a sleek and prosper- 
ous scene, full of a dull contentment, and 
he was out of tune with it. 

The thought began to glimmer on him 
that his late activity had been but the 
momentum of a past impetus. His true 
work had been when he had worked 
almost alone. When the objects for 
which he had striven became party 
creeds he scarcely knew them any more, 
and felt but a sober, half-distrustful satis- 
faction over their successes. They wore 
another face from that fiery one which 
had seemed to look at him from between 
a sweep of wings till he had followed, 
while men said he chased an ignis-fatuus. 
With a crowd behind his heels then, he 
had drawn back, and only half rejoiced 
at that digested manna in the breasts 
of those who dreamed of flesh-pots and 
three-times-three hosannahs paid for in 
place and pounds and pence. He would 
not follow them. And they had blamed 
him. They either could not or would not 
see that one who would be true to God 
must needs be somewhat polyglot in 
party creeds. 

But the criticisms of men had never 
moved him. Now that they were past, 
the only serious thought they gave him 
was that possibly there might have been 
some grain of justice in them. No mat- 
ter how wrong the critics were: had he 
been always right? He had meant well, 
had always meant well ; but had he never 
failed in doing? He must go aside, and 
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take breath, and think, ere he should go 
away forever. , 

Oh, where were now those caves and 
solitudes where men could once put off 
the world and teach their spirits how to 
walk a little on the borders of the other 
world, yet steadied by the flesh, like in- 
fants by their mothers’ hands, lest they 
should reel with headlong dizziness if 
that let go too suddenly ? 

His mind was clear now. He laid 
aside his life of action with a solemn 
Amen. The clinging tendrils and curved 
roots unclasped their hold, and did not 
bleed. Perhaps there was a moment's 
faintness. He had been stopped while 
running. 

“T will go home,” he said. And by 
“ home” he meant Italy. 

That afternoon, when he was alone 
with Aurelia, Glenlyon told her some- 
thing of his plans. In a month he 
would go over to the Continent, cross 
leisurely, stopping at several places, and 
spend the winter in his apartment at 
Sassovivo. Would she like to go with 
him ? or would she prefer to remain in 
England ? 

She listened with startled eyes. It 
was a wild proposal to come from him, 
who had grown old in London, and a 
fairy-like one to come to her. “Qh, 
don’t leave me behind!” she exclaimed. 
“Of course I couldn’t think of your 
going alone.” 

“Certainly you shall go if you wish,” 
he said. “Only I thought that you 
might not care to leave England. Don’t 
decide too hastily. We will go to Paris, 
and there you can decide whether to re- 
turn or goon. The place in Italy might 
be dull for you. It is not a great city, 
you know, but only a little town.” 

‘“‘Qh, that makes no difference,” she 
protested. “My place is by your side 
wherever you go. Do not you think 
that I might be of some use to you? I 
never leave you except at your own're- 
quest. Can it be that you want me to. 
remain behind ?” 

Who would not have been pleasedi 
with such devotion! To him, who did 
so much and asked so little, she was at 
that moment as Ruth to Naomi; and he. 
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told her so. It was pleasant to praise 
her, and see the dimpling smile come, 
and the sweet eyes grow sweeter, and 
hear her soft protest that she did not 
deserve ‘such praise, and to know that 
afterward she would study how she 
could most please him, as if his praise 
had made her happy. 

She asked a thousand questions, and 
he answered what he could. Fortu- 
nately, his habitual silence as to his 
intentions, and her own good taste and 
training, prevented her asking intrusive 
questions. 

“ Perhaps I can find some young com- 
panion for you there,” Glenlyon said. 
“You will want an Italian teacher, and 
you might have both in one. I will 
write this evening.” 

“ How delightful !” she said, with full 
and gentle gladness. ‘“ But when shall 
we arrive at Sassovivo ?” 

“We might manage to be there the 
1st of October. The Campagna is fine 
at that season. That will give us an- 
other month in England, and a month 
on the way.” 


“ And the house in England ?” 


“Mrs. Kinlock can take it. I think 
that she will be glad to.” 

Mrs. Kinlock was glad to take the 
house, though immeasurably astonished 
at this sudden oversetting. “I might 
have known that when he left London 
wonders never would cease,” she said. 

The letter to Italy was written, cer- 
tain family councils were held, and then 
Glenlyon returned to London, to make 
all necessary preparations for what might 
be a final removal. He did not say so to 
his family, but to his mind there seemed 
no reason why he should ever return. 

He made last visits to all the scenes 
of his busy life, and made them alone. 
He said nothing to any one. He only 
stood and looked, then bowed his head 
and turned away. But of all his friends 
he took a serious leave. “Iam an old 
man,” he said. ‘“ We may not meet 
again.” He was more cheerful with his 
relatives, for they were already planning 
to visit Italy the next year. 

The evening before they left London, 
Robert McLellan arrived. There had 
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already been some correspondence with 
him on the subject of their journey, and 
he had obtained permission to accom- 
pany them as far as Paris and stay there 
as long as they did. 

“We shall be glad of your company, 
Robert,” his uncle said cordially ; and 
Aurelia seconded the welcome, though 
with a certain reserve. 

“Tt is too bad, Aurelia!’ he exclaimed 
to her, when they were alone a moment. 
“If I were going to Rome, as I long to, 
then I could not wish for better. But 
you in Italy and Tin England! Do you 
know, I almost fainted when your first 
letter reached me? Promise that you 
will be true to me there!” The boy 
was half beside himself. 

“You speak as if I were engaged to 
you; and Iam not. You might as well 
ask your uncle to be true to you,” she 
said. “If you are going to Paris with 
us with the expectation of binding me, 
or of making others think that I am 


bound, then I would rather you should: ~ 


not go.” 

“T am going to Paris with my uncle,” 
the young man declared. “TI have said 
so to every one. No one knows that I 
have spoken to you, unless you have 
told. And I am sure no one would ever 
think from your manner to me that we 
were engaged.” 

“T should hope not,” she responded 
tranquilly. Then, “Of course I told 
my guardian all that you said. It 
was right that he should know.” 

Then there were the leave-takings, 
—a cordial, confused, cumbersome busi- _ 
ness, with tears and tickets, caresses and 
carriages, trunks and sighs, and hurry 
and luncheon, all mingled together,—the 
short run to Dover, the small misery of 
the Channel, a brighter sunshine and 
something gayer in the air, and they 
were in Paris. 

Robert had concluded to let well alone 
and be happy while he might, and Aure- 
lia, freed from any fears of being misun- 
derstood, treated him charmingly. For 
a week both were in paradise. 

“You see how much better it is to 
be quiet friends, like brother and sister, 
than to be continually exacting and con- 
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tending,” she. said to him. “It is a 
mistake to think so much of love and 
marriage: it destroys all comfort. 
Sometimes I have been almost dis- 
gusted with men. I never was friendly 
‘with one nor took pleasure in his soci- 
ety but he spoiled everything by a decla- 
ration. Are you not better contented 
now than when you were talking of the 
future ?” : 

“T am very happy now,” he was wise 
enough to say. 

They went everywhere, and everywhere 
together, even to shopping. Acting on 
a quiet little resolution which had taken 
root in her mind when first Mrs. Arman- 
dale’s eyes had blighted her simple cos- 
tume, Aurelia lost no time in placing 
herself in a dress-maker’s hands, and she 
wished to have the benefit of Mr. Mc- 


Lellan’s artistic taste as well as his com- 


pany. She did not know, apparently, 
that in order to choose her colors it was 
not necessary that he should hold them 
against her cheek; but if he pilfered 
the small privilege he at least appreci- 
ated it. He took the gloves from the 


shopman’s hand and smoothed them on 


hers, he laid the mantle over her shoul- 
ders, and tied the bonnet under her chin. 
There was something childlike in it all, 
both were so serious. 

And then when the new garments 
were sent home there was a ceremonious 
trying-on. One article after another 
was displayed on the pretty figure and 
gravely criticised or praised. The most 
upright man, when in love, will seek out 
many inventions; and it occurred to 
Mr. Robert McLellan that if he could 
find a sufficient number of flaws in these 
costumes to make changes necessary 
it might prolong a little their stay in 
Paris, and he accordingly, by his stern 
strictures on the width of a flounce or 
the placing of a bow, won two additional 
days of bliss. 

Glenlyon, who usually left them very 
much to themselves, assisted at this 
dress- parade with the most trusting 
seriousness. He considered dress im- 
portant, and had always dressed like a 
gentleman. Politics and religion had 
never decided the width of his hat-brim 
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or the color of his necktie. He not 
only bade his tailor dress him like 
other well-bred people, but saw a little 
to the matter himself, and was even a 
trifle critical as to his boots and shoes. 
He entered, therefore, earnestly, if not 
very intelligently, into the subject of 
his ward’s toilet. At first he made sug- 
gestions; but so many little, hesitating, 
fond objections rose to meet them, and 
they occasioned so many signs of faint 
distress, that he perceived at last that he 
was meddling with a mystery, and kept 
a humble silence, or contented himself 
with agreeing with the initiated. 

It had occurred to him to buy a pres- 
ent for Aurelia, and he presented it on 
this occasion. It was a topaz bracelet, 
richly set. He had a sort of pride in 
it, the stone glittered so and the work 
was so fine; and maybe he brought it 
out now to cover a little his ignorance 
of gloves and bonnets. 

“Qh, how kind you are, and how 

generous!” cried Aurelia; but she 
blushed when the bracelet was clasped 
on her arm, turning it yellow. And 
he saw, too, a dubious look in Robert’s 
face. 
' “T took it on condition that it should 
be exchanged if desirable,” he said, 
with a keen little pang of disappoint- 
ment. “I do not know what would 
suit you best, nor what is worn.” 
He remembered his wife, a tall, dark 
woman, wearing topaz stones. “If you 
like other colors best, we can easily 
change it, you know.” 

“T think that perhaps blue would go 
better with my dresses,” his ward said 
hesitatingly, still blushing. ‘“ But this 
is beautiful, and I want you to be the 
one to change and give it to me. It 
was so kind of you to think of giving 
me one.” 

“ Robert, will you go with me?” he 
said, and took the little casket back and 
sat looking down at it. 

“ Yes, sir. And perhaps you will go 
at the same time and look at some new 
pictures with me, and give me your 
opinion of them,” the young man said, 
seating himself beside his uncle and 
laying an affectionate hand_.on his arm. 
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“T know that you do not pretend to be 
a technical judge, and that is the very 
reason why your opinion is of value. A 
painter naturally grows to think so much 
of skill that he may value a picture for 
the execution, when the subject is worse 
than worthless, or even may be led to 
overvalue the subject because it is well 
done. I have often found myself going 
that way, though I know it is a down- 


ward way in art. What I want of you. 


is to tell me if certain things are worthy 
of spending study and labor on.” 

Age is not tenacious of anything but 
habit. When Aurelia came back into 
the room with another pretty dress on, 
her guardjan’s trivial pain was forgotten, 
and they both appealed so to him that 
he almost thought he did know what 
the length of a train ought to be. The 
dress was white, with a soft, creamy tint 
and a cerulean border. 

“‘ Let me see,” she said, and took the 
casket from her guardian’s hands and 
clasped the bracelet on her arm again. 
“Tt certainly concentrates the color of 
the dress. But don’t you think that, on 
the whole, turquoises would do better? 
You know I have so little color, and so 
much of what I have is yellow.” 

“I’m sure they would, dear,” Glen- 
lyon said. And, as the two went back 
to their discussion, he looked at them 
with fond tears in his eyes. They cer- 
tainly loved him well, he thought. 

“‘T was a rustic,” Aurelia said, turn- 
ing herself about before the glass. 
“What a difference a proper dress 
makes! I am much indebted to Mrs. 
Armandale for showing me how dowdy 
I was.” 

“ You are an angel,” was the low re- 
ply. “I must paint you in that dress, 
and put wings on you.” 

And then, while Glenlyon went out, 
to walk in the park opposite their win- 
dows, declining company, Aurelia sat 
and made up her accounts with Robert, 
setting down the price of all her finery 
in a neat little book already half full of 
her small orderly expenditures. She 
told him the price of everything, and 
how much cheaper some things were in 
Paris than in England. And all the 





homely little details, as she told them, 
floated, to his fancy, like bright weeds 
on a full golden stream of household love 
and confidence and a delicious simple 
intimacy. 


She told him how much money she 


had. Her father had left her two hun- 
dred pounds a year. This her guardian 
had invested and put all aside for her. 
She had lived with him as his own 
daughter might, and he had given her a 
small allowance. She had never spent 
any of her own money until now. Now 
she was twenty-one, and in future she 
was to have her income and do what she 
pleased with it. It was much increased. 
It was now two hundred and fifty 
pounds. 

“ You are richer than I am,” he said. 
“ All I have is the ten thousand pounds 
my uncle Robert left me; and that I 
shall have only when I am twenty-five. 
Of course my father makes me an allow- 
ance.” 

At last the moment came when they 
must part. And in that last moment 
Aurelia fell weeping into McLellan’s 
arms. “It is like losing sight of my 
only brother,” she sobbed. “TI love you 
like a dear and only brother.” 

He had hard work not to weep with 
her. He could not say a word. He 
had already promised to move heaven 
and earth to win his parents’ consent to 
his going to Rome to study. He kissed 
her cheek in silence and swallowed a sob. 

The carriage waited, and Glenlyon had 
already gone down to it. Then, a few 
minutes later, the train moved, and there 
was the flutter of a white handkerchief 
from the window of the car, and a face 
almost as white watching it from the 
station. 

And then the world slipped in be- 
tween them. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
FATHER SEGUERI. 

THE new palace of the Cagliostri, 
which was but little more than a hun- 
dred years old, was merely a handsome 
country-house built of rough stones and 
covered with yellow-washed stucco. It 
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was a square structure, facing the west 
with an unbroken front, and having two 
backward-projecting wings. To foreign 
eyes it was a pleasant house, having 
none of those squalid points in the midst 
of grandeur, and half-walled-up windows 
looking like bleared eyes, which disfigure 
so many Italian palaces. 

The house stood between two gardens, 
—the one on the left, next the town of 
Sassovivo, bright with flowers, arbors, 
and tossing fountains. That next the 
gray old Monterone partook of the 
sternness of its neighborhood. It con- 
sisted of wide avenues walled in by 
lofty hedges of box. Some of these 
avenues were very long; other short 
intersecting ones made the place some- 
what of a labyrinth. At the end of 
the long ones, on entering, one might 
see a statue standing white and solitary, 
or a vase with a great mask on the wall 
behind it. A scented atmosphere of 


mingled box-odor and violets hung over 
the rich gloom of these walks, and a 
mysterious silence reigned within them. 
Boughs and branches rose here and 


there over the green walls; but the 
glance could not penetrate them and see 
what was within. Only the initiated 
knew where to find those gaps through 
which, pushing one’s self, could be found 
quiet open spaces of wild, untrained 
nature. The grass and weeds grew un- 
cut, the trees unpruned, wild-flowers 
tossed on their long stems like flames, 
and in spring there was a purple mist of 
violets all over the ground. But with- 
out one walked as unsuspecting of this 
hidden life as of the riot of ungoverned 
nature under many a grave and formal 
face encountered in the world. No 
fountains tossed their spray within the 
sombre stateliness of this retreat; but 
here and there, against a wall, or from 
under the dense green of the hedges, 
some sculptured stone, a mask, or a sar- 
cophagus, gave out a slender stream of 
faintly-trickling water, pure and cold 
from the mountain-top. 

At the close of a summer day a lady 
and gentleman walked slowly through 
one of these avenues. The few sun- 
trays that entered touched the green 
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leaves or fell on the gravel like coals of 
fire, so shadowed was the light between 
the hedges. A bird dropped to the path 


before them, watched their approach, 


and, when they were near, flew up into 
the bright air again. 

The lady was graceful, slender, and 
fifty years of age. She carried in her 
hand the train of a black-and-gold bro- 
cade dinner-dress, and, while listening 
to her companion, looked down with 


evident complaisance at the pretty foot . 


that peeped from under her silken petti- 
coat. She was an admirably well pre- 
served woman, and, though dark-haired, 
was as white as swan’s-down. : 

The gentleman beside herswas a 
famous Jesuit preacher and confessor,— 
Father Segueri. He had once been the 
lady’s confessor, but his long visits in 
other cities than Rome had rendered 


the continuance of such a relation im- - 


possible, though she still asked his ad- 
vice whenever occasion offered. He 
was now come to spend twenty-four 
hours at the villa, and had but just ar- 
rived. Father Segueri was a notably 
small man, nearly seventy years of age, 
white-haired, quick-speaking, and viva- 
cious of manner. His thin and intellec- 
tual face had the pallor of age, but his 
black eyes sparkled with the vivacity of 
youth. “TI rejoice with you, duchess,” 
he said, continuing their conversation, 
“that Leopold at length consents. to 
your wishes. And I am doubly rejoiced 
that dissipation and vice have had the 
effect of disgusting instead of enslaving 
him. It shows that the foundation of 
his nature is good. It is partly due, 
moreover, to the early religious educa- 
tion which you so faithfully gave him. 
The impressions of infancy and child- 
hood are never entirely effaced.” 

“ You are kind in saying so, reverend 
father,” the lady replied in a clear voice 
like a child’s. “TI did, indeed, try to 
inspire him with religious principles, and 
his later teachers performed their duty 
fully. But of late years, since he has 
gone so much astray, I have feared that 
in some way I might have been uncon- 
sciously neglectful. However, he is at 
last willing to leave Paris and take a 
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wife of my choosing. It remains now 
to find the wife.” 

“ Not difficult, I should imagine,” the 
priest remarked briefly. 

“Nor is it so easy, father. We must 
consent to receive new blood, and we 
must have a large fortune. On many 
accounts I consider new blood an ad- 
vantage; and I prefer an American. 
We can have no entanglements there. 
A girl from America is like a girl from 
the moon. Besides, they have no preju- 
dices. They fall entirely in with our 
ways, and learn quickly how to comport 
themselves.” 

“Have you any one in view?” her 
companion inquired when she paused. 

“There is one,’ she said slowly. 
Then, changing her tone, ‘‘ That was one 
of the disadvantages of Leopold's posi- 
tion. In Paris he was confounded with 
a crowd of titles from every part of 
the world, some of them new and some 
apocryphal. He loses his consequence 
out of Italy. This girl knew nothing of 
our family, and had undoubtedly heard 
stories of his wild life. She came to 


Italy last winter, and I made her ac- 


quaintance. She was evidently im- 
pressed, and made herself so amiable 
that I invited her to come out here for a 
day or two. Next winter again she will 
be in Rome.” 

“Leopold knew her, then, in Paris?” 
the father asked. 

The duchess hesitated for a breath, and 
a momentary expression of mortification 
passed over her face. Then she laughed 
musically in the same childish voice. 

‘“‘ He knew her to his cost,” she said, 
“for the girl refused him. It is true, 
she encouraged and flirted with him first 
as only an American girl can. He was 
amused by her refusal, and wrote me 
about it. ‘I beg your pardon for my 
mistake,’ he said: ‘I was under the 
impression that you wished to be a 
duchess.’ ‘Qh,’ she replied languidly, 
‘there are so many men who wish to 
make me a duchess or a princess; and 
one wishes to make me a queen.’” 

A faint smile stirred the gentleman’s 
lips. “She must be very rich,” he re- 
marked. 
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“Tneredibly so, it is said. But one 
can never be sure of those American 
fortunes. My cousin Gabriella married 
her son to an American girl whose father 
promised her five thousand scudi a year. 
For three years the money was paid 
regularly; then the father failed, and 
she has not received a centesimo since. 
We shall insist on this girl’s money 
down,—the greater part of it, at least. 
Leopold has been five years in Paris, 
and the money he has spent !—” 

Her lifted hands and eyes completed 
the sentence. 

As the two approached an intersecting 
path, they came upon a lady who sat on 
a stone bench arranging a handful of 
wild-flowers. She was a pale, sallow 
woman of forty, with dark hair and 
luminous eyes. She wore black, and 
was dressed with great simplicity. It 
was the Countess Emilia Coronari. 

She rose immediately on seeing who 
came toward her, seemed for an instant 
disposed to retire precipitately, and 
blushed as she made her courtesy. 

“Qh, Emilia!’ the duchess said cor- 
dially, and presented her to Father Se- 
gueri. ‘You must have heard of” the 
countess as Siria, father. She was a 
school-fellow of mine, and has been so 
kind as to come to me for a while as 
governess to Clotilda.” 

As the lady was presented to him, it 
became evident that the father could 
smile very brightly. He offered his 
hand to the poetess, and, as she bent over 
it, by a graceful movement which seemed 
to be half accidental she let her flowers 
fall and scatter themselves at his feet. 
More than once she had made one of 
the crowd who flocked to hear Father 
Segueri’s eloquent sermons. 

“T have heard of, and read, Siria,” he 
said. ‘And I am one of many who 
regret her long silence. Is it impossible 
to renew those days when a crowded 
company could forget to whisper even 
while listening to her poems ?” 

“ Ah, reverendissimo Padre,” she 
said, with a sigh, “since then I have 
lived” —her voice failed—“ and died so 
much !” 

“Tt is that which gives the soul to 
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poetry and to preaching,” he said cheer- 
fully. ‘ An inexperienced singer is but 
alinnet. I hope to hear something from 
you before leaving the palace.” 

“If anything could inspire me, it 
would be the hope of giving pleasure 
to you,” the lady replied. 

“T prophesy that we shall have a 
poem this evening or to-morrow morn- 
ing,” the duchess said, in a pleasant 
voice, as she made a movement to con- 
tinue her walk. 

The father lingered an instant before 
joining her, as if he would have liked 
further conversation with the countess, 
but was forced to go on. 

Poetry makes frequently a more vivid 
impression on men than on women. A 
woman whose life is diluted by a thou- 
sand trivialities conceives of poetry trivi- 
ally; while upon the sterner background 
of a man’s habitual thoughts, if he be 
not all unworthy, it comes as a sweet 
surprise. As one who walks in a rough 
way by night, patient and calm, maybe, 
neither longing nor complaining, as if 
all roads were rough and it were need- 
ful always to take care how one should 
set one’s steps, if he should hear a 
nightingale, stops short and smiles, re- 
membering delight, and walks on softly, 
listening if it will sing again,—so this 
man heard poetry. 

For the duchess, she liked a graceful 
rhyme, and admired the talent of her 
school-fellow, wondering over her now 
and then. To be poetic was a way some 
people had, as they had a way of walk- 
ing prettily, floating with a quiet motion 
and the head at ease. Had you told 
her that true poetry is the honey of all 
the fields of life, and when at its best 
is religion at its best, how her laugh 
would have rung out, mocking and clear! 

“Poor Emilia!” she said. ‘She 
has never recovered from the shock of 
her unfortunate marriage. It was crush- 
ing to her. Not that the count was 
much worse than others; but she was 
exaltée and had impossible ideas. Many 
of her friends advised her strongly 
against the marriage, but she would be- 
lieve nothing, and married him after a 
three months’ acquaintance. He liked 
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her, certainly, and, as she was then the 
fashion, it gratified his vanity to win 
her. But fidelity was impossible to 
him. He behaved ill, and she left him. 
We thought that she would die. She 
refused all advice. She insisted that it 
was degradation and sin to live with him, 
knowing what he was. When the count 
followed her, she came here to live in 
her brother’s house, from which she 
could exclude him. For a while her 
friends were displeased with her; but 
he turned out so very ill before he died 
that they forgave her at last. She is 
quite poor, and it has taken all she had 
to pay her daughter’s expenses in the 
convent. So I asked her to come to 
me and take charge of Clotilda till she 
shall be old enough to go away from 
home.” 

“ Tt was a fortunate combination,” the 
priest remarked. 

“ And this brings me to.a subject on 
which I wish to have your counsel,” 
the lady continued. “ Emilia’s daughter, 
Aurora, gives us much thought. Her 
term of school is finished, and she has 
no home; nor is it easy to find a hus- 
band for her ; for she has scarcely any- 
thing. We can procure a few portions 
here and there, one of mine and one 
of the duke’s for Sassovivo, and some- 
thing, perhaps, in Rome. But at best it 
will be but two or three hundred scudi; 
and men demand so much nowadays. 
It must be said that both Aurora and 
the countess are also somewhat ex- 
travagant in their demands. Emilia is 
almost afraid to have her marry at all. 
But that is nonsense. Now a situation 
is offered her which might lead to some- 
thing better, and will, at any rate, give 
her a home for a while. Of course I 
could not have her here, with Leopold 
coming home. Emilia and Aurora have 
quite set their hearts on accepting this 
offer, but I do not feel sure that it is 
advisable.” 

She paused for breath. Her com- 
panion uttered an interrogative “ Well?” 

She went on: “There is a Scotch- 
man who has had an apartment in the 
castle since the time of the old duke, 
but he has never lived here. He was 
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born here. His mother was of a re- 
spectable family, the Lirici, who have 
quite died out in Sassovivo. Now this 
gentleman is coming here with a young 
ward to spend the winter, and he wants 
a young lady of her own age to be com- 
panion and Italian teacher for her. Of 
course there should be an older person 
to look after them both; but that can 
be managed afterward. There is no 
gentleman in the family except this old 
man. Now, it seemed to me an opening 
for Aurora. These foreigners pay so 
well, and she could lay aside all that he 
gives her. He wrote that he wanted a 
lady-like girl, and that she would be 
treated quite as one of the family.” 

It was evident that, in spite of her 
seeming doubts, the duchess favored the 
project. 

“The family are Protestant,” the 
priest asserted. “TI know the man well 
by reputation. He is a free-thinker.” 

“Oh, he is Catholic by birth,” the 
lady replied eagerly. ‘ He was baptized 
here. I have seen his name in the 
parish records. And if he has been 


unbelieving in England, he will here 
naturally return to his early faith. Of 


the girl I know nothing. Of course 
she will yield to the strongest influence.” 

“ What sort of girl is Aurora?” her 
companion asked. 

The duchess opened her mouth to 
speak, and closed it again. ‘“ Aurora is 
a girl hard to define,” she said then. 

The priest waited tranquilly for the 
definition. 

“ oun carattere!’ the lady said 
rather suddenly, as if the words had 
escaped her. “She is quiet and sweet 
in manner, but she gives me the im- 
pression of a hidden force which may 


break forth yet in some unexpected way. . 


I have never known her to say or do 
anything out of order; yet I am never 
sure of her. She does not talk. The 
nuns say that she is very religious, but 
very quick-tempered. She alternately 
sees heavenly visions and flies into 
earthly rages. She has, however, a good 
heart.” 

The priest smiled at this description. 
“ She is, perhaps, a poetess,” he said. 
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“T am half afraid so,” said the lady, 
sighing. “Yet I begged the nuns to 
guard her from that.” 

“Why should you?” said her com- 
panion quickly. “ Let her sing, duchess. 
If her songs do no good, they will prob- 
ably do no harm. They may keep her 
out of some mischief.” 

“What! you would approve of her 
being encouraged to write poetry?” the 
duchess exclaimed. 

“There are two sorts of poetry,” the 
priest replied. ‘There is a spiritual 
poetry with earthly images. Of that 
kind is the inspired poetry of the Bible. 
The other is physical poetry with spirit- 
ual images. I do not expect such poetry 
from this girl.” 

“ But would it not be better she 
should avoid both, since neither can be 
of any use to the world?” the duchess 
said anxiously. 

“Can you be sure that she might 
not write what would be of use to the 
world?” the priest asked. “The re- 
ligious combat of the day is in the field 
of literature, and the heat of the fight 
is in poetry and fiction. A favorite 
poet, and, still more, a powerful writer 
of fiction, wields a greater influence than 
any preacher or legislator. We lay great 
stress on the early education of children. 
But the poet and the novelist appeal to 
the undying child in the heart of man. 
When they are bad, they can go back, 
under the years, to the child’s heart 
hidden in the layers of the man’s heart, 
and smooth out, as no other can, all 
traces of early virtuous teaching. When 
they are good, they recall and strengthen 
the early aspirations in every heart that 
was’ ever capable of aspiring. Our 
pupils grow out from under our influ- 
ence ; theirs never do. Let us, then, 
use the same weapons for truth which 
others use for falsehood, and let us not 
undervalue them. If Aurora wishes to 
be a poetess, let her sing, since she has 
a religious mind and a good heart. And 
let her accept this position.” 

“ And you say, father, that the Church 
needs poetry and novels,” the lady said, 
stupefied, but hopeful. She read a great 
many novels, chiefly French ones, and 
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had sometimes accused herself regard- 
ing them. ’ 

“We need good ones.” 

“T have always believed that the 
Church condemned all such things,” she 
said. 

“What gave you that impression ?” 
her companion asked abruptly. 

“Why, Father Coramboni always 
speaks against them, and he has spoken 
of Aurora. He thinks that all Emilia’s 
misfortunes came from her being so ro- 
mantic and poetic.” 

“Ts she the only woman who has 
married ill?” Father Segueri asked. 
“ That seems to be her only misfortune. 
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Otherwise, her life looks to me like a 
success. She is a noble woman; she 
has genius ; she has refused a base com- 
panionship ; and—she has the friend- 
ship of the Signora Duchessa.” 

The duchess smiled, and swept a little 
courtesy as she walked. 

“ Madama,” said the priest, marking 
out his words with the forefinger of his 
right hand on the palm of his left, 
“ you must learn to distinguish between 
the Church and the clergy.” 

She laughed. “TI never shall, father ! 
I never shall !” she said. 

Mary AGNES TINCKER. 


(70 BE CONTINUED. ] 





LAKE CAYUGA IN WINTER. 


“|; cold, unmovéd face, severely fair, 
Responds no more to the sun’s loving glance ; 
Thy summer life is chilled by winter's air ; 
The jealous frost-king holds thee locked in trance. 


Yet I have seen thee, on a July day, 
Sparkling and flashing in the heat of noon, 

Or stretching blue and sea-like, far away, 
"Neath the illusion of a summer moon. 


And when the storms have fretted thee too long, 
Have I not seen thy white waves dash ashore, 
Voicing a wild, defying battle-song, 
That rose above the roused winds’ angry roar ? 


But now thou’rt like a thing without a heart, 
White-stretching, like the ice-ghost of a lake: 

The cold hath stricken thee, even as a dart; 
Thou art so dead thou never canst awake ! 


But a voice answers, ‘“‘ When the spring winds come, 
And comes the sun with his own golden key, 

I shall awaken at the gathering hum 
Of the birds flying over, calling me!” 


And like the frozen lake is many a heart 

That seems fast-locked in a strange, living death: 
It will awaken with a throbbing start 

When blown upon by Love’s sweet summer breath ! 


Howarp GLYNDON. 
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i ke was in the latter part of the year 
1873 that business called us to 
Bombay. One Monday evening, about 
eleven o'clock, we anchored off “ Apollo 
Bunder.” Sufficiently sesthetic to rec- 
ognize the “India odor” which the 
breeze bore toward us, I was preparing 
to revel in it, when Alice, my Eng- 
lish nurse, who had previously lived in 
India, exclaimed, “ There! don’t you 
smell it? It’s cockroaches and dirt. 
You'll never get rid of that smell as 
long as you're here.” She was right. 
We could never escape that odor; and 
many a time afterward I sighed for the 
fresh, pure air of heaven, untainted by 
the foul odors of India. 

We had hardly cast anchor when, in 
the darkness and amid a confusion of 
voices, I heard in queer English an in- 
quiry for J , who hastened on deck, 
already arrayed in pyjamuhs, India’s 
déshabille, with which he had provided 
himself before leaving London. There 
he found a Parsee, with a welcome in 
the shape of home letters. As. it was 
too late to go ashore and take a first look 
at the new country, we dismissed Din- 
shaw Dadebhoy, with instructions to be 
on hand early inthe morning. Promptly 
he made his appearance the next day, 
and we were conducted from the steamer 
to the custom-house, which was guarded 
by native police in yellow turbans. After 
the usual incidents of custom-house pas- 
sage, we made our first acquaintance with 
a truly novel vehicle, called a “shig- 
ram,” and our knowledge of Bombay and 
‘“ Bombay custom” began. The answer 


“No Bombay custom” is always sufficient’ 


reason to any native for not-carrying out 
a foreigner’s wishes. 

The principal, and by all odds the 
best, hotel of Bombay is an English one, 
situated in the flat part of the city, 
called “The Fort.” Its immense iron 
frame was sent out from England. Like 
all buildings in warm climates, it has a 
barn-like aspect. The partitions do not 
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meet the ceiling, but leave an open space 
for air to circulate. Unfortunately, air 
is not all that passes from one room to 
another. It behvoves the occupants to 
be very circumspect in their conversa- 
tion. ‘“ You may get drunk as much as 
you please, but you've no right to make 
a fool of yourself,” said a voice, late one 
night, which I had no difficulty in recog- 
nizing as that of a lady whose behavior 
to her husband in the presence of others 
was sweetness itself. Her room was at 
some distance from mine, but there was 
no mistaking the voice. One day I was 
very much puzzled, even annoyed, by 
a peculiar whizzing sound. It would 
cease, and then begin again. It re- 
minded me of a top, but was too loud 
and metallic. At dinner that night, a 


young clerk who sat next me said, “ I’ve 
to hear 


got a pucka* top. You ought 
it hum!” 

“T have,” I replied. 

“ Where ?” 

“ Down in my room.” 

“Impossible!” he exclaimed: “my 
room is two flights above yours, and at 
the extreme corner from it.” 

“ Very well,” said I: “go and spin 
it after dinner.” Which he did; and I 
was correct. 

Such a building, though good in its 
way, was hardly the home for a private 
family ; and as soon as some of the need- 
ful preliminaries were arranged, we be- 
gan to look for a bungalow suited to our 
needs. 

The first thing to be done in Bombay 
is to engage servants. Even at the 
hotel we were obliged to keep four,— 
an’ ayah, or nurse, for the baby, one to 
attend to my own wants, a chokara, or 
boy, toshadow my little boy, and another 
whose duties were to wait at table, see 
that the hotel-servants did not neglect 
their work as far as we were concerned, 


* A favorite Indian word with English peoptes 
signifying well made in the extreme. Possibly 





a Yankee boy would have said “ boss.” 
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run errands, attend the English nurse 
in her walks with the children, .and 
make himself generally useful. Par- 
ticularly in dining out is such a boy a 
necessity. Wherever a gentleman dines, 
he finds on entering the dining-room 
his boy stationed behind his chair. So 
prevalent is this custom that the host 
pays little attention to the wants of his 
guests. An Englishman told me that 
from some accident he once went to a 
dinner without his servant. The result 
was that he had no soup, and the second 
course was nearly done, when he seized 
an opportunity to explain his situation 
to his neighbor and request the services 
of his boy, without which he would have 
left the table as hungry as when he 
sat down. Lach night, before dinner, 
J ’s servant would come to me with 
the question, “ Master tail-coat wear?” 
Which, being interpreted, meant, would 
he have full evening dress for dinner ? 
He would then prepare his bath, see 
that all articles of his toilet were in 
order, and hold himself in readiness to 
assist in whatever way he could. J 

used laughingly to say that he succumbed 
in most things, but he did like to put on 
his own stockings. My firm belief is 
that he succumbed in that particular 
before his residence in Bombay was 
ended. 

Next on our list of servants came the 
dhobt, or washerman, and a darst, or 
tailor. The latter sat cross-legged in 
the corner on a strip of matting and 
repaired the damages done by the dhobi. 
It was my impression, which every day’s 
residence in India strengthened, that the 
dhobi and the darsi were in collusion. 
A darsi sews from him, instead of toward 
him, and after every third or fourth stitch 
passes his needle across his forehead, 
—which movement puzzled me, until he 
explained that it was to clean his needle. 
I am not, however, a convert to his 
method. My ayah’s dress was pic- 
turesque, though not always as tidy as 
I could have wished,—a petticoat of 
woollen stuff and a saree of white. A 
saree consists simply of a strip of cloth 
about eight or nine yards long and a 
yard and a quarter wide. One end of 
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this she tucks into the band of her pet- 
ticoat, then, winding it about her, she 
passes it over one shoulder and down 
the other, and again tucks the end into 
the band of her petticoat. She was 
quite dark, and wore large ear-rings of 
bright gold and stones in the tops of her 
ears. 

Servants once decided on, horses came 
next; but, to relieve ourselves until we 
should find a house, we hired horses, 
carriages, coachman, and footman from 
one of the numerous natives who are 
always ready to supply whatever is 
needed in the foreigner’s ménage. . No 
native servant will do more than one 
thing; and this peculiarity led to some 
amusing blunders when afterward I went 
to housekeeping and my number was in- 
creased. 

The treatment of the native servants 
by Englishmen is simply shocking. I 
speak of the English, for the other for- 
eigners are few in number, and I really 
think the Americans, with one excep- 
tion, were much more humane. I never 
saw an American beat his servant at table, 
as I have seen English people do. So 
common a thing was it to hear an Eng- 
lishman swear at his boy at the public 
table for some trivial fault, such as 
handing him red pepper for black or 
sweet potatoes instead of Irish, that it 
rarely excited any attention. In the 
native streets of Bombay there are no 
sidewalks, and the little narrow streets 
are always full,—so full that at first I 
supposed, as I looked down, that some 
place of amusement was just closing. It 
is the habit of English people to drive 
as fast as possible through these crowded 
streets. One hand holds the reins, and 
the other the whip, which cuts right 
and left wherever there is a chance of 
hitting a native. One of the greatest 
drawbacks to missionary work is the lie 
which so-called Christians give to the 
religion of love. 

One must, however, be on the alert 
in dealing with the servants and native 
people. Leniency does no good, and it 
is necessary to be stern and strict with 
them, though by no means cruel. A 
dhobi must be made responsible for all 
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the linen which goes to the wash. Other- 
wise he will sell in the native bazaars 


anything he can, and report it as lost. 


Consequently, it is necessary to deduct 
from his wages a proper amount for the 
missing articles. One fair-minded man 
of my acquaintance, anxious to prove 
that he was not a gainer by the trans- 
action, would throw a rupee thus de- 
ducted from his window into the crowded 
streets. I think a Hindoo would rather 
lose the money than see it thrown away. 

A barber also is a necessary appendage 
to a family. Early in the morning, 
even before the gentlemen have risen, 
he makes his appearance, clad in white, 
with a huge sash, or cummerbund, around 
his waist, in the folds of which he carries 
all the implements of his profession. 
His turban is large and of a brilliant 
scarlet. According to the degree of 
ease which Sahib likes, he shaves him 
in a lounging-chair or in hed, so deli- 
cately that slumber is often unbroken. 
This ended, he attends to the feet, par- 
ing the nails, removing corns, etc. A 
cummerbund is an adjunct of every 
Hindoo costume, and to appear without 


it is the greatest disrespect that can be 


shown to a foreigner. The omission of 
a servant to put it on is severely repri- 
manded. Before the Mutiny, the ser- 
vants threw off their cummerbunds as a 
sign of rebellion. 

Hardly to be counted as a servant was 
the moonshee, or teacher, a Mohammedan 
who came three times a week to give 
lessons in Hindostanee. He was a dap- 
per little fellow, dressed in white and 
wearing a gold-embroidered turban,— 
rather a dandy in his own circle. His 
card announced his name to be Mr. 
Syed Liaollah Makhdi, and his pride 
was in the name “ Syed,” which desig- 
nated him as a direct descendant from 
the Prophet. He spoke English well, 
and from him I learned many thin 
connected with native life. The Mo- 
hammedans and Parsees are always at 
war, either openly or otherwise. Con- 
sequently, when I spoke of the rich- 
ness of the Parsee women’s dress, the 
moonshee at once informed me that it 
was nothing compared to that of Mo- 
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hammedan ladies. Both are very rich, 
being composed of silks and satins em- 
broidered with beaten gold and most 
gorgeous in colors. The Parsees ape 
European manners, and are often met 
in driving, but they are a dirty people, 
with habits in their homes peculiar] 

disgusting. The men are well educated, 
and the smartest of the natives in a 
business point of view. At ten years 
of age the sons of the wealthier Parsees 
are.sent to England to school. Like all 
Indian people, they marry their chil- 
dren young; but the English law does 
not recognize the marriage if, when of 
age, the parties wish to separate. At 
the house of a Parsee, which we often 
passed in driving, wedding festivities for 
three weeks were kept up, and from two 
to three thousand people dined there 
daily. 

During our residence in Bombay a 
learned Parsee published a translation of 
a-book in which some unpalatable truths 
with regard to Mohammed were men- 
tioned. This roused the ire of his fol- 
lowers, and, uttering their war-cry of 
“ Deen! Deen!” they rushed upon the 
fire-worshippers. ‘The English soldiers 
were called out to quell the riot, but this 
was not effected before blood had been 
shed and the sacred fires of sandal-wood 
burning for ages in the Parsee temples 
had been destroyed. These fires were 
afterward rekindled by bringing brands 
from the Parsee temples all over the land, 
and so in truth continuing a fire which 
had burned for centuries. 

Malabar Hill is the fashionable place 
of residence in Bombay for foreigners, 
though occasionally somebody has the 
courage to break away and select some 
other locality. We were among these 
few. Snakes decided us against that 
favored spot,—yes, hideous, fatal cobras. 
India teems with snakes. The statistics 
are simply frightful; and the terror of 
my life has always been snakes. So, 
when people on Malabar Hill frankly 
confessed that the dreaded cobra had 
been killed in their compounds, or yards, 
I shook my head and begged Dame 
Fashion to exclude me from her votaries. 





But- even in the city itself one is not 
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secure from the enemy. Wherever 


water is brought into the house there 


is more or less danger. It was always 
a relief when my bath was ended, for I 
fully expected to encounter some terrible 
snake before leaving it. An English 
gentleman who had rooms over his office, 
four flights from the street, in the heart 
of the city, told his boy one evening, as 
he was about to go out for a walk, to 
give him his “ bundle of sticks.” The 
boy went to the corner of the room for 
them, but jumped as if shot, for coiled 
around them was a huge snake. How 
it came there, unless it followed the 
water-pipes, was a mystery. Even then 
it must have ascended almost perpen- 
dicularly. 

At last we settled on a bungalow 
about a mile from the hotel,—a pleasant 
house, belonging to one of the celebrated 
Sassoon family. Reception-room, parlor, 
_ and dining-room occupied the centre of 
the house, and bedrooms, dressing-rooms, 
and bath-rooms the sides. An immense 
veranda extended the whole width of 
the back and overlooked the compound. 
Away from the house, at one side, were 
kitchen, store-rooms, laundry, and go- 
downs, and in one corner the stables. 
The day after we moved in, two little 
wrens came to examine J. ’s dressing- 
room ; and it was amusing to see them. 
Perched on the cross-beam, they would 
eye the chosen corner, chattering, and 
flying first to one place and then another 
to view it from all sides. For three 
days that place was under discussion, 
and I think all its weaknesses and 
strength discovered. At. the end of 
that time they brought their straws, 
built their nest, and, unmolested, reared 
their young so near that I could almost 
reach them with my hand. One of the 
pretty things in a Bombay house is the 
freedom with which the birds fly out and 
in at all times, perching on the picture- 
hooks or hanging on the cords. I ex- 
cept the crows. 

In our new home, our servants were 
increased to twenty. What they all 
did, I could never say, for I was con- 
tinually calling on the wrong one, till, 
in despair, I would summon the butler 
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to my rescue. About twenty hangers- 
on lived in the compound, —sisters, 
cousins, or aunts to one and another. 
No servant is fed by his employer. A 
Hindoo servant will eat nothing that 
even the shadow of a Christian has 
fallen on: so theft in the way of food is 
unknown. To be fair, the native ser- 
vants are not usually dishonest if you 
repose confidence in them. Lock up 
everything, and their curiosity is excited ; 
but make no show of concealment, and’ 
everything is safe. I have had from 
two to three thousand dollars at one 
time for weeks in a bureau-drawer, but 
it was never molested. Although we 
were a small family, the cook had an 
assistant, and in case of friends to din- 
ner an extra man was called in. The 
dhobi, too, had his assistant. The 
coachman would not take care of the 
horses, which necessitated a ghora-wal- 
lah.* As no ghora-wallah will take care 
of more than one horse, we were obliged 
to have three, besides two coachmen, 
or ghari-wallahs. The boys live with 
the horses, sleeping beside them, and, 
unless oversight is given, will take from 
the horses’ allowance of grain for their 
own dinner. In driving, the ghora- 
wallahs are transformed into footmen 
by means of gorgeous-colored liveries 
provided by their masters, but with re- 
gard to their prejudices. In going up- 
hill, or if the load is heavy or the flies 
annoying, it is the duty of these boys 
to run by the horses’ heads, often waving 
bright-colored plumes. 
Bombay is never cool. The nights 
are hotter than the days, and the mos- 
quitoes are like a cloud. Sitting in the 
parlor during the evening, I have often 
heard the noise of their buzzing as loud 
as the so-called “ noiseless sewing-ma- 
chines,” and, in glancing at another per- 
son, seen a perfect cloud of these pests 
around the head. Animals suffer much 
from them, and it was necessary to 
cover the canary- and parrot-cages every 
night with nets. It is always necessary 
to sleep under nets, or else to have a’ 


* A wallah is a thing. A literal translation 
is, therefore, a “horse-thing,” hut it is rendered 
freely a harse-hoy. 
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punkah kept constantly in motion. At 
four o’clock in the afternoon the hammal 
(the man who dusts and makes the beds) 
would dust out all mosquitoes from the 
canopies, pull them down carefully, and 
tuck them well under the mattress on 
every side. On retiring, a little corner 
of the lace was lifted, I shot under as 
from a gun, and, calling loudly to my 
ayah, was tucked carefully away from 
my foes. Even with these precautions, 
two or three would often gain an en- 
trance. A punkah is far better than a 
net, provided it never stops; but, as no 
machine but the human one has ever 
been applied with success, frail human 
nature in the shape of a punkah-wallah 
sometimes tires of the ceaseless pull and 
drops asleep too. The moment the pun- 
kah ceases to move, an army of mos- 
quitoes settles on its victim. It is said 
that some old Indians provide tiem- 
selves with a row of boots and shoes 
ready to fire at the unfortunate wallah, 
while others stand him on a barrel, 
where to sleep is to fall from his place. 
I never saw. a scorpion in Bombay, 
though the skin of one blew in at my 
window to welcome me, the day after my 
arrival, and lighted on the table where 
I sat writing. This naturally led to a 
little uneasiness, owing to a previous 
acquaintance with the creature in other 
countries. One morning when J. 
called out in haste that something was 
in his boot and pricked his foot, I ran 
for carbolic acid to counteract the sting, 
and stood by while a small comb, be- 
longing to our mischievous heir, was 
drawn from its hiding-place. Lizards 
of harmless tendencies scampered about 
at their own sweet will.. Cockroaches 
were numerous, and we fought them to 
the death. Rats were excessively try- 
ing to my nerves. At the theatre they 
not only played between’ the acts, but 
raced up and down the aisles during the 
performance. In our bungalow we were 
comparatively free from them. Occa- 
sionally a musk-rat would run through 
the parlor, causing my guests and myself 
to jump up, and leaving a powerful 
odor behind him. But all these counted 
a8 nothing, compared to the steady, un- 
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broken annoyance of crows. Bombay 
is full of crows. They build in the 
compound ; they collect on the roof of 
the house, where they do great damage 
by displacing the tiles; they fly in flocks 
in the street. No one molests them, 
and they increase and multiply. Their 
sauciness is beyond description. Unless 
watch is kept, they will light on the 
veranda, and even enter the dining-room 
and help themselves to whatever pleases 
them best, be it food or silver; and 
their noise at times is deafening. I re- 
member in desperation we killed some 
one morning, and bitterly did, we repent 
our rashness, for at least fifty of them 
flew at once to the roof of the house 
and for hours never ceased their hideous 
cawing. The blinds of the bungalow 
fastened open at right angles to the 
window, and I have seen, many a day, 
a row of these black-coats on the top 
of the blinds, peering in at the window - 
in their saucy way, while driving me 
almost frantic with their noise. 

The 10th of each month was my 
pay-day. With such a roll of servants, 
it was necessary to be somewhat system- 
atic. Equipped with my pay-roll and a 
bag of silver rupees, I seated myself’ in 
the dining-room and sent for the butler. 
This official is a sort of major-domo, 
who lightens housekeeping not a little. 
He superintends the servants, dismisses 
those with whom fault is found, and 
replaces them with others. He takes all 
the scoldings, and generally: has rather 
an uncomfortable position. On _pay- 
day he received his wages first, and then 
summoned the others in order, standing 
by to render any assistance. It was 
always amusing to me to see each one 
salaam so respectfully as he entered, 
receive his money, salaam again, and, 
with the greatest gravity, walk out to 
the veranda, ring every rupee before 
my eyes, and often return one or more 
through the butler as bad. These I 
always exchanged, though, as the bag of 
rupees had just come from the bank, I 
had no reason to think them counter- 
feit. It was. no small job to do this 
work correctly, 2s sometimes I had to 
“ dock” a good deal. 
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This system of “docking,” hard 
though jt may seem, is a necessary thing 
in India,—the only thing, I think, which 
insures proper service. The servants 
are not neat, and it does not do to in- 
vestigate too carefully the kitchen or 
cooking-arrangements. If there is an 
appearance of neatness and the food 
tastes agreeably, the cook is a good one, 
whether he violates all ideas of’ neatness 
(and he probably does) or not. A hair 
found on the outside of any dish served 
at the table is the fault of the butler, 
and a rupee, or fifty cents, is the penalty. 
One found in the cooking itself’ is laid 
at the door of the cook, with the same 
fine. The chatties, or cooking-utensils, 
are all of copper, but tinned inside. 
This lining wears away rapidly, and, in 
order to be on the safe side and prevent 
the possibility of poisoning, it is the 
custom to have them relined each month. 
Two natives come with the proper im- 
plements, and, squatting outside the 
kitchen, perform this work, at an ex- 
pense, if I remember rightly, of about 
seventy-five cents per month. _ 

Every afternoon at four o'clock a 
Sepoy came for night-service at the 
bungalow. I can hardly call him faith- 
ful, although he was as much so as any 
Hindoo. Sleep will overtake them all. 
In order to insure wakefulness, he would 
walk around the bungalow, rapping 
with his stick three times at the back 
and front verandas. An omission of 
this would often rouse us from sleep, 
and always on waking we listened for 
the accustomed sound. Occasionally he 
would catch a short nap on one of the 
garden-seats, unmolested for a while. 
Late one night one of the gentlemen 
returned, and, driving up the avenue, 
found the Sepoy enjoying the heaviest 
of slumbers. Alighting, with one vigor- 
ous kick he sent. the light bench and 
slender Indian flying. His mischief 
cost him dear, as the next day he was 
summoned to appear in court by Baba- 
jee Dewjie. He used often to say that 
the penalty was nothing compared to 
the fun of seeing the surprise of that 
ramosee. 

There is no doubt that the life in 
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India is lazy. The climate is so ener- 
vating that foreigners cannot bear any 
exertion and fall easily into the ways of 
the country. Larly rising, lounging on 
the veranda, fruit and coffee, bath and 
toilet for breakfast at nine o'clock, as 
little exertion as possible, and tiffin at 
two, a nap and toilet for driving at 
four, and toilet for dinner at half-past 
seven, formed the occupations of the 
day, which ended with the theatre, re- 
ceptions, or quiet home-life, in the even- 
ing. The influence on children is bad 
in the extreme. As an example, I could 
but be amused when my little boy re- 
ceived a present from home of a genuine 
little wheelbarrow and shovel. He im- 
mediately called his chokara and went 
out to dig. He sat down, and ordered 
his chokara to fill the barrow with earth 
and dump it elsewhere. When this was. 
done, the order was repeated; and at the 
end of an hour young Hopeful came. 
into my room with the complaint, “ I’m 
so tired, mamma.” Then I knew the- 
sooner he was away from India the- 
better for his habits in later life. His. 
chokara never left him for a moment, 
except to go for his meals,—slept at. 
the foot of his bed, and was always 
running at his beck and call. 

The English shops of Bombay are 
good, and English and French articles 
can be bought at not unreasonable prices. 
The native bazaars were always a delight. ' 
to me, though the odors were not of 
“ Araby the blest.” The narrow streets, 
the crowded little booths, with hardly 
room to turn, smoky from the oil lamps 
which, even before the time of Christ, 
were in use in India, and the stores of 
hidden wealth which these little nooks 
and corners could reveal, gave a sort of 
mystery to the whole which carried me 
back to my old belief in the “ Arabian 
Nights.” One sign announced a queer 
name, and, below, “Cambay and some 
other precious stones shop-keeper.” 
Another called himself a “ bone-settler.” 
A native who has foreign articles for sale 
always has the sign “ Kurope-shop.” Im- 
agine a sort. of “hole in the wall”—for 
no steps led to it—in an ancient, tumble- 
down building, covered with plaster. 
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This hole served as a door-way, in which 
sat a venerable Hindoo, and from the 
top of the door-way dangled a rope. 
Its use you could never guess, and 
neither did I, until, after a low salaam, 
he reached out for the rope to assist him 
in rising. He then began to show the 
treasures of his shop. As he stood in 
the centre of the room, he could reach 
every part of it. But not his choicest 
goods did he show at first. If possible, 
he wished to drive a good bargain with 
“Mem Sahib” on an inferior article. 
When the contents of drawer after 
drawer had been shown, he began to 
produce his finer work of gold and silver 
embroidery, velvet and satin embroidered 
with beaten gold and pearls, gorgeous 
in the extreme, and dazzling to look 
upon. When once the man was made 
to understand that we would not pay 
fabulous prices, he reduced them full 
fifty per cent., and we made our pur- 
chases. 

I wished, on one occasion, to find some 
smoking-jackets and caps, and my but- 
ler volunteered to conduct me to a place. 
Through narrow, crowded, and dark 
streets we rode, stopping finally at a 
door-way, where a steep flight of’ steps, 
or, rather, a ladder, almost erect, led to 
the upper story. A rope at the side 
hung down from above, and, clutching it 
fast, I ascended. I could not help feel- 
* ing a little nervous, but the butler, in 
whom I.had great confidence, followed 
closely, and reassured me. The room in 
which I found myself was very small 
and dark, with no window. An old Mo- 
hammedan sat cross-legged in the cor- 
ner, with a dim little light by his side. 
He rose, salaamed almost to: the floor, 
lighted another lamp, and, piling up 
some dingy old rugs for me to sit on, 


proceeded to untie his bundles and dis- | , 


play his goods. It was a long time 
before I could see at all in the dimness 
of the room, but by degrees my eyes 
became accustomed to the darkness, and 
my olfactories to the “ delightful India 
smell,” which was almost overpowering. 
It required patience to watch him open 
package after package of very inferior 
goods. From experience, I knew this 
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was a necessary performance to be gone 
through. After a while the embroider- 
ies of which I was in search began to 
appear. Then my butler depreciated 
the article so well that the abatement 
in price was astonishing. I selected 
several things, and rose to go, but the 
little, weird old man begged “ Mem 
Sahib” to be seated, and wait just one 
“little minute,” and give him the pleas- 
ure of showing ‘“‘ Mem Sahib” a shawl. 
And he did show me not one shawl but 
hundreds,—coarse, ill-made, heavy, at 
first, finer, more delicate, most exqui- 
sitely woven, at last. Finding me firm in 
my intention not to purchase, he reduced 
the prices for these bewitching goods 
till they were almost too small to be 
true. I hastily made my escape down 
the ladder, lest my pocket-book should 
be emptied then and there. 

Borahs, or peddlers, were constantly 
coming to the bungalow with boxes of 
native goods. Squatting on the veran- 
da, they would patiently display their 
wares by the hour, always abating much 
in price. Occasionally they would have 
some choice goods, but usually the 
more common “chicken-work” of Cal- 
cutta, Delhi embroideries, Chinese silks, 
and pina goods. However, if we ex- 
pressed a wish to see other things, they 
would always return with them. When- 
ever a borah opened his pack, he tapped 
with his finger on the four corners. 
When I tried to ascertain the reason, 
they smiled and were reticent. In 
Brazil I had seen slaves (native Africans 
and their descendants) always snap the 
corners of a tray and make the sign of 
the cross before showing the contents. 
This was to insure good luck. Is it 
possible that these habits have the same 
origin ? 

In the dry season, from December to 
June, all arrangements for business and 
social life may be made with the cer- 
tainty of no interruptions on account of 
rain or stormy days. A large tract of 
land in the central part of the city is 
set apart and known as “ Strangers’ 
Ground.” Here people come and pitch 
their tents, and live for months, until 
the rains set in. In the business parts 
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of the city vast amounts of cotton are 
left wholly unprotected from the weather, 
—piled in the open air. When the 
news of the monsoon at Colombo arrives, 
the preparations for rain begin, and the 
cotton is safely housed for the season. 
In twenty-one days from the time the 
monsoon breaks at Colombo, it arrives 
at Bombay. ‘Experience has taught 
that the time does not vary twenty-four 
hours. As the rainy season drew on, 
the heat became intense. All vegeta- 
tion was burnt and dead apparently, 
until painful to look upon. The air 
was dry, and even the poor beasts gasped 
for breath. One could but pray for 
rain, and the suspense became almost 
intolerable. All preparations had been 
made. The roof, which the crows had 
busied themselves during the dry 
weather in tearing to pieces, had been 
repaired and freshly tiled; heavy awn- 
ings or shutters were placed on the ve- 
randa, and on those sides of the house 
where the winds were known to be most 
severe. All silks, gloves, laces, and 
clothes not in actual use were placed in 
packing-boxes lined with tin and soldered 
to exclude all dampness. So penetrating 
is this that after the men had closed a 
box it was necessary to go over it care- 
fully with a pin, and if any place was 
found open to have it resoldered. Then 
came the little “cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hand,” and it seemed as if this 
strain of heat and dryness could not 
continue; but the appointed time had 
not come, and day after day the little 
cloud rose and faded away, rose again 
and yet again, bringing no relief to 
fevered nature. But on the twenty-first 
day it came with a cooling breeze, and 
the “ windows of heaven were opened.” 
The suspense and excitement had been 
intense. The reaction was great, and 
we thanked God for the blessed rain. 
After a hard shower the sun came out 
bright, and. then the earth literally 
steamed. Sultry, dripping, and faint, 
we awaited the next phase of nature. 
At night more showers, again in the 
morning, then more sunlight and steam, 
and in two or three days the monsoon 
was fully under way. The grass grew 
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green as if by magic, and, while we 
poor human beings longed to once more 
feel a dry thread on us, all nature was 
revelling. We used to watch the ryots 
at work in the rice, often knee-deep in 
water, and with a funny little shelter 
over their heads. Such dampness is 
unknown out of India, I believe. Boots 
blacked in the morning were covered 
with a heavy mould at night. Every- 
thing that moisture could affect was 
ruined. Every afternoon at four o'clock 
a large brazier of charcoal was placed 
in an unoccupied room. Over this was 
an immense bell-shaped wicker frame, 
and here the hammal and ayah busied 
themselves until night, drying the mat- 
tresses, bed-linen, and all clothing in use. 
The night-dresses were thoroughly dried, 
rolled tight in paper, and consigned to 
the shelf of the wardrobe, so as to make 
sure of something dry at bedtime. All 
articles for the gentlemen’s toilet at 
dinner were treated in this way. Even 
the cigars to be smoked after dessert 
were kept on a heated plate to render 
them fit for use. Rubber coats were 
perfectly inadequate to keep off the rain, 
and, notwithstanding the gentlemen were 
protected by them and never walked, 
they would come in wet to the skin. 
After a few weeks of steady rain, it either 
did not rain quite as steadily, or we 
became more accustomed to it. I would 
even venture out when the skies looked 
a little propitious—though I confess I 
was usually caught in the rain ere my 
return. The dampness and stickiness, 
however, remained throughout the season. 

I found in India the derivation of some 
of the slang expressions we often hear in 
England and America. The columns. 
of the ledger are headed “R. A. P.,”—. 
rupees, annas, and pice: hence our ex-. 
pression “not worth a rap.” ‘ Chiz,” 
in Hindostanee, means “ thing,” and our 
expression of “ just the cheese” is a cor- 
ruption of the Anglo-Indian’s phrase of” 
“just the chiz,” or thing. In talking 
with a very old Mohammedan, a mag- 
nificent-looking patriarch who used often. 
to come to the house on business, I said. 
one day, “ How many wives have you,, 
Mohammed ?” 
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“Qnly one wife, Mem Sahib: two 
wife too much bobbegy make.” 

“ Bobbery” is a Hindostanee word 
brought into our language by the old 
English residents. In truth, so many 
Indian words are used in English con- 
versation by these old army-officers that 
one fresh from English-speaking coun- 
tries can scarcely understand them. 
Equally true is it that they introduce 
English words into Hindostanee, making 
a patois of their own. Such expressions 
as “© spring buggy hi’ (here), “ brandy 
and pani lao” (water bring), are puz- 
zling to the newly-arrived, who thinks he 
understands and doesn’t. It may be re- 
corded, however, that the last sentence 
is speedily learned. 

Among the native receptions which 
it was my good fortune to attend during 
our residence, it is a pleasure to bring to 
mind that of his Highness Aga Khan, 
who is, or was, the head-centre of ore 
branch of the Mohammedans there, and 
a near relative of the Shah of Persia. 
The occasion was the marriage of his 
two nephews, and it was very elegant. 
The grounds, which were immense, were 


lighted by myriads of tiny tapers in 
many-colored glasses, hung from trees 


and arches. The soft light on the gor- 
geous flowers and brilliant shrubbery, 
the sparkling fountains, and the heavy 
fragrance of tropical bloom, gave a 
dream-like, Oriental effect to the scene, 
never to be gained by gas or electric 
lights. 

The avenue to the bungalow was fully 
half a mile in length. Here the Kast- 
ern dreaminess gave way to European 
brilliancy. The house was ablaze with 
gas, music was heard, and from a large 
balcony a platform was suspended, where 
the most skilful of Indian jugglers per- 
formed their feats. The magnificence 
of silver chairs, and gold-, silver-, and 
pearl-embroidered draperies upon the 
sofas, was in strong contrast to the chro- 
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mos on the walls and the European 
carpet beneath the feet. Exquisite 
Persian rugs weré, however, scattered 
over the floor of the large saloon, and 
the finest of Cashmere shawls, “ all bor- 
der,” were carelessly thrown about. In 
the course of the evening his highness 
—a little, withered-up old man of ad- 
vanced age—-was brought in on a cushion, 
borne by his servants, to be gazed at 
by his guests. On leaving, garlands of 
white jessamine were thrown over our 
heads and arms, otter of rose sprinkled 
upon us, and bouquets placed in our 
hands, and, literally covered with flowers, 
we drove down the long, beautifully- 
lighted avenue, well pleased with the 
evening’s entertainment. 

Living in India is very expensive. 
The wages of servants are not large, but 
the number of servants makes the pay- 
roll of even a modest establishment, such 
as ours was, a large item in the house- 
hold expenses. Food, except curry and 
rice, is dear, particularly the luxuries 
which are almost necessities to Euro- 
peans,—ice, for instance, being four 
cents a pound. The largest wages 
paid to any servant were, I believe, ten 
dollars a month, and the coolie received 
the smallest,—two dollars and a half a 
month. The rent of our bungalow was 
about fifty-five dollars a month. My 
impression is that a family of three 
or four adults could not live in Bom- 
bay, quietly, economically, and yet with 
the comforts necessary to Europeans, 
on less than five hundred dollars a 
month. Old residents are fond of the 
life and quit it with regret. For myself, 
I know of no civilized country where 
the comforts are so few and the annoy- 
ances so great, to peuple of simply good 
incomes, as in India; and by India I 
mean Bombay, which has the reputation 
of being the coolest of all-Indian cities, 
and the pleasantest for a residence. 

M. C. W. 
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oe FTER all, I don’t know about 
letting you go. New York is 
bad enough for any stranger, but for a 
country-girl, and an absent-minded one 
at that— Do you ever have your wits 
about you, I wonder? How two people 
as practical and hard-headed as your pa- 
rents, Anna Wilberforce, could ever have 
given birth to such an erratic mortal as 
you, would puzzle Spencer himself.” 

It is Aunt Harriet who says all this. 
I am standing before the glass in her 
room, tying my bonnet-strings and wish- 
ing I could hit on some way to arrange 
my neck becomingly. It is the point 
concerning which I am never satisfied. 
Last fall I saw a lovely picture of a girl 
in olive- green and otter, with fur all 
wobbled round her neck, and I thought 
to myself, “‘ That is what I will have this 
winter. At last I shall look decent.” 
Decent! Never was I farther from it. 
I am hideous, and it is only by sheer 
force of will I can bring myself to look 
in the glass. Besides, all Aunt Harriet’s 
looking-glasses are unbecoming. Noth- 
ing ever makes me so homesick and 
miserable as an unbecoming glass. Of 
course I do not hear half she is saying, 
because I am wondering if a velvet col- 
lar wouldn’t be more becoming, but I 
catch enough of her last words to mur- 
mur absently, “ Reversion.” 

“There must have been a sad case of 
imbecility among our ancestors, then,” 
answers Aunt Harriet grimly, for, 
though she is very fond of me indeed, 
she has a way of saying nasty little 
things that might lead a stranger to sup- 
pose she had not the highest opinion of 
my intellectual powers. 

“T am ready,” I say, shutting my 
eyes and wondering if my face has really 
become four inches broader, as this glass 
says, or if my complexion is gone for- 
ever, as the bureau-glass indicates. 

“Open your eyes, child,’ says my 





aunt sharply. “Am I such a Me- 
dusa ?” 

I should think, with all her money, 
she would buy becoming glasses, and, 
further, that she would try some other 
way of arranging her neck than that 
severe linen collar. 

“Well, how much have you heard ?” 
she finishes, and I start and blush guilt- 
ily as I realize that I am as ignorant of 
her errand as though she had been giving 
directions in Sanscrit. “There! there! 
T’ll write it down for you in full: you 
have a nice feeling for lace, if for noth- 
ing else, and you can study it on your 
way.” 

I belong to an exceedingly clever 
family,—clever mostly in a literary way. 
I have a cousin who is a distinguished 


clergyman. Papa writes bright social 


articles. I do not see how he does it, 
for at home he is simply ponderous and 
frowns upon the smallest indication of a 
joke. My brother writes deep scientific 
papers,—which is another mystery, for to 
look at him and hear him talk you would 
think all he cared for was pea-nuts and 
third-rate novels: he reads trash that 
even my mind rejects with scorn. Then, 
Emmeline is an advanced pupil of the 
Society for Study at Home, and Dolly 
writes the brightest little comedies and 
farces for our village dramatic society. 
As for me, I was originally intended 
for a genius. But, like a kind of cake I 
make very often at home and which 
always turns out nasty, all the ingredi- 
ents are there, but somehow they are 
not put together right. That is one 
thing. Now, what is my passion for 
cooking but the creative faculty at work 
in another channel? My possession of 
the zesthetic faculty is clearly indicated 
by the study I bestow on my dress, and 
from my being sick at heart when a 
badly-dressed person approaches. But 
the one faculty that is developed above 
all others is my imagination. It has 
been of no use to me: on the contrary, 
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it has brought me into trouble all my 
life. Papa used to punish me for tell- 
ing “wicked falsehoods,” as he called 
them. I could not help it. 
tell marvellous stories for the sheer pleas- 
ure of telling them, knowing all the 
while I should be kept on bread and 
water a week in consequence. I am not 
sure they were untrue to me. I was 
carried away with the delight of invent- 
ing wonderful tales. Once I told a 
neighbor of a beautiful little bluebird I 
had in a gold cage that papa paid a hun- 
dred dollars for, and that the Prince of 
Wales came to see. She was in our 
house a little later, and asked me to 
show it. ‘To tell you the truth,” I 
replied solemnly, “my little bluebird 
went to heaven at half-past ten this 
morning.” 

Mamma cried, and papa whipped me, 
and I felt very badly indeed, but all the 
same I secretly felt I should do just 
the same next time, though with a half- 
guilty, half-fearful feeling that maybe 
added to the charm. Then, at school 
I was forever getting into trouble by 
not “paying attention.” Really, I was 
making up stories to myself. If a thing 
did not interest me, I could not keep 
my mind on it, but would wander off 
into a delightful day-dream, and wake 
up at the end of the recitation, or on 
hearing my name called, in utter igno- 
rance of what they were talking about. 
It seems incredible, but I actually went 
through a whole course of chemistry 
and at the end had no more idea of 
what it all meant than I had at the 
beginning. But there again, instead of 
ascribing it to the abnormal development 
of my imagination, they only called it 
“ inattention,” just as before it had been 
‘¢ wicked falsehoods.” Now it is ab- 


sent-mindedness. I have outgrown my” 


childish folly, of course, and it now 
exists more in the passive than in the 
active form; and if anything could cor- 
rect it, it would be staying with Aunt 
Harriet, for she is the most practical, 
hard-common-sense person in existence. 
That is the chief reason papa lets me 
visit her, for he “disapproves” of visit- 
ing, as a rule. E 


I would 
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It is not till I am in the store and 
at the lace-counter that I look at my 
directions. I have laid my muff on the 
counter, and am unfolding the paper, 
when I notice the lady next me, and 
she is so stylish I immediately forget 
all about Aunt Harriet’s errand. Her. 
dress is a dull, lady-like blue, and she 
has on such a pretty and becoming bon- 
net ; but what at once fixes my fasci- 
nated gaze is the deep black velvet col- 
lar. It is so simple and pretty and 
stylish I stare at her in the rudest fash- 
ion till she rises to go. Then it occurs 
to me I should like so much to know 
how her neck is arranged underneath. 
As to that lovely collar, it was what I 
would have with my spring suit; but 
what she wore in the house,—that I 
must know, and she was almost out of 
sight. 

I catch up my muff in a hurry and 
almost run after her. I shall burst into 
tears if she escapes me. I have almost 
caught up, when somebody puts a hand 
on my arm. It is an elderly man,— 
some one belonging to the store, for he 
is hatless. 

“Never mind now,” I say excitedly. 
“ T am in a great hurry.” 

“Please come this way,” he says 
quietly. 

My lady in blue is out of sight: that 
is all I can think of. Perhaps I can 
catch up with her outside. 

“¢ Let me go, please,” I say. 
stop now.” 

“T am afraid you must,” he answers, 
and his hand, that he has impertinently 
kept on my arm, tightensits grasp. “If 
you come quietly, there shall be no dis- 
turbance.” 

I am a little frightened ; something 
seems to be wrong; perhaps I oughtn’t 
to have run. But, as I hadn’t run into 
hith, I really didn’t see what business it 
was of his. Still, when he repeats his 
request—or is it command ?—of “please - 
come this way,” I follow mechanically, 
too bewildered to have any clear idea of 
what it is all about. Have I been “ dis- 
turbing the peace’? It doesn’t seem 
possible. He leads me to a little room 
with a desk, a table, and two or three 


“T can't 
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chairs, leaves me for a minute, and then 
returns with two other men, one elderly 
and bald-headed, the other young, with 
eye-glasses, and they all three stand by 
the door and whisper together, while I 
sit and stare at them from one of the 
big chairs, my brain a whirl of velvet 
collars, lace, and the elderly man’s bald 
head, that somehow exerts a kind of 
fascination over me. Then. the first 
man comes and takes my muff. 

“Look,” he says to the others, and 
pulls out of it—out of my muff !—yards 
and yards of the loveliest Mechlin lace, 
while I sit and gasp and think I must 
be dreaming. 

All I can say is, “ How funny !” 

“ Funny !” 

They all three say it together, stand- 
ing in a row, and somehow it reminds 
me so of the Conspirators’ Chorus in 
“Madame Angot” that I break into a 
laugh, and the next minute I am crying, 
—though I ought to have known better, 
for my handkerchief is in my muff, and 
I have nothing in the world to wipe my 
eyes and nose on. 

“Tt’s—it’s all a mistake,” I gasp: 
“somebody must have put it there.” 

The first man sniffs; the bald-headed 
one turns to the young man in glasses 
and says something about “ officer” and 
“ station-house.”” The young man hesi- 
tates, and looks hard at me. 

It is all clear to me now. I am 
arrested,— I, Anna Wilberforce. I am 
to be sent to the station in charge of a 
policeman, like that drunken man I saw 
the other day,—be sent to prison, and 
have to work on shoes, with my hair cut 
off, in a striped dress, one leg of the 
trousers a different color from the other, 
with people looking at me through the 
grating for years and years, and, when I 
come out, nobody will know me, and I 
shall be like the New Magdalen, always 
trying to “ get back” — 

“Perhaps,” hesitates the young man, 
“you would like to send for some 
one.” 

Send for Aunt Harriet! Never! I 
could not do it. Have any one who 
knew me know I have been arrested ? 
My life was over, for I could not outlive 





the shame. Oh, if they would only give 
me my handkerchief ! ‘ 

“What's the use, Mr. Seedrick ?” 
says the first man, impatiently, “I 
never saw a clearer case: she was ac- 
tually running with her booty. And this 
is the third time this week there has 
been a similar case in the lace depart- 
ment. Three hundred dollars’ worth 
gone since Monday.” 

‘“‘ What is your name?” questions the 
young man doubtfully. 

“ Nancy Litchfield,” I sob. 

If I had said “ Queen Victoria,” the 
words could have had no greater effect. 
The young man—Mr. Seedrick, as I 
had heard him called—starts, turns red, 
and in another moment, after he has 
spoken a few energetic words to the 
others,—angry ones to the first man,— 
the two have left the room. 

“T can’t apologize,” he begins. “It 
is too horrible. May I—may I get you 
some wine, and then, if you will permit 
me to, order a carriage ?” 

What has happened? Am TI not to 
be shut up in prison, after all? Evi- 
dently in the name I have given there 
lies some potent spell. My only chance 
of escape is in keeping it up,—with a 
shiver as the vision of the policeman flits 
across my brain. 

“T thought it was you, Mr. Seedrick,” 
I sob. ‘Only how could you let it hap- 
pen, when you know papa so well, too ?” 

“Tt was that fool Kenway. It is so 
good of you to call me Seedrick. Your 
father has spoken of me, then?” with 
an evident wily intention of diverting 
my thoughts. 

“Often and often,” I say huskily. 
“He has always said—oh, do let me 
have my handkerchief !—if there is one 
man in the world he has perfect faith in, 
it is Seedrick.” 

He looks a little surprised; but never . 


.| mind if I have said too much: flattery 


is never amiss to most men. He has 
drawn another chair close to mine, has 
seated himself in it. “I met your 
father last week. He told you? Yes. - 
He mentioned that his daughter Nancy 
was in town for a few days. He is still 
in Washington ?” 
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“Yes; he will be there some weeks,” 
I answer boldly. Washington. This is 
March. Probably my adopted parent 
is after an office,—with a fleeting recol- 
lection of a scathing article Papa Wil- 
berforce had written on office-seeking. 
“You know his errand, of course?” 
skirting delicately around what I fear 
may be dangerous ground. 

“Qh, yes; the postmastership,” evi- 
dently pleased at having diverted my 
thoughts. 

I smile a rather watery smile, but 
still, under the circumstances, doing me 
credit, and shake my head with growing 
confidence in my own acumen: “Qh, 
you don’t remember.” Besides, I re- 
flect, if I blunder he will recollect his 
own remissness and will not take excep- 
tion to mine. “ He wants the collector- 
ship of the port.” If he asks me what 
port, I am vanquished. No; I will 
take refuge in frivolity. I will say the 
Sublime Porte. But, mercifully, I am 
spared the guilt of this fearful pun, that 
last and saddest evidence of intellectual 
poverty. 

“T hope he will get it. He did a 
great deal during the war, did he not ?” 

Another pitfall. What can my papa 
be in,—army, navy, or law? I must 
grade my remarks to suit all. “He 
gave time and health to”’—Union or 
Confederate ?—“ to the good cause. Peo- 
ple say there never was a finer judge of 
—of things, or a braver man. You 
think so, don’t you, Mr. Seedrick? I 
am so fond and proud of papa!” I con- 
clude pensively. Filial devotion is al- 
ways pleasing, no matter if Papa Litch- 
field is an old rascal. 

“T don’t know a finer man than 
Judge Litchfield,’ he replies warmly. 
‘Miss Nancy,—I may call you that, of 
course, in return for the Seedrick you 
are so good as to remember?—I can 
never forgive myself for this morning’s 
blunder. To think how near—”’ He 
breaks off, and takes my hand. “Ido 
not dare ask you to forgive me, or to listen 
to anything about the enormous amount 
we lose through apparent ladies—” 

“ Never let anybody know,” I inter- 
rupt, beginning to sob again. 
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“Never! never! And now do let me 
get you some wine and call a carriage.” 
But I shake my head. My one 
thought is to get out of that store alone 
in safety,—to get away from wicked, 
wicked New York. 


II. 

“ No, no, no.” 

I have been saying this, with varia- 
tions, all the way down Broadway,— 
saying it in reply to Aunt Harriet’s 
expostulations, entreaties, commands, 
vituperations, to alter my determination 
of taking the afternoon train home. It 
is already three days since—since that 
happened, and I am still here. I have 
not left Aunt Harriet’s flat since: to- 
day, only after an hour’s steady talk 
from her have I been induced to ven- 
ture forth into the streets of this dread- 
ful town. My idea of the metropolis 
from the papers has always been that it 
is a place chiefly inhabited by murderers 
and mad dogs. But, oh, rather would 
I see every man rabid and every dog 
with a pistol—just the other way, I 
mean—than carry home with me that 
horrible memory. 

“Stay,” goes on my aunt persuasively, 
“and I will give you,” casting about in 
her mind for some potent charm,—“ TI will 
give you,” as a brilliant idea occurs to 
her, uniting, as it seems, both my weak 
points, “a collar of the loveliest Mech- 
lin.” ‘ 
I stand stock-still in the middle of the 
sidewalk, and gasp,— 

“T hate collars. I abhor lace. I 
fairly loathe Mechlin. I only wish I 
could be telegraphed home.” 

“Don’t stand there, if you do,” re- 
joins my aunt, hastily. “Come; I am 
going in here.” 

“ No, no,” I answer, for, to my horror, 
we are standing in front of the very 
store. “TI shall not goin there, Aunt 
Harriet,” solemnly. “ If you offered me 
the wealth of the Indies, I would not go 
in there.” 

My aunt stares. “Anna Wilberforce,” 
she says, at length, “I am always pre- 
pared for any amount of nonsense from 
you, but why you should object to this 
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store passes even my conception of your 
capabilities. Did anything,” regarding 
me suspiciously, —“ did anything happen 
the other day ?” 

I grow hot and red. Not for worlds 
would I have the faintest notion of 
what really happened enter my .aunt’s 
mind. Should that ever come to any- 
body who knew me, I could never hold 
up my head again. 

“Yes,” I say desperately, “one— 
one of the clerks laughed at my bonnet.” 

Aunt Harriet sighs ostentatiously, and 
we go into the store together. I say 
“together” advisedly, for so close do I 
keep to her that several times I tread on 
her heels. In her companionship I feel 
I am safe, she is so eminently rich- and 
respectable-looking. There are some 
people whom it is impossible to connect 
with anything but intense respectability. 
Aunt Harriet is one of them.. My arms 
are in my muff to my elbows; my eyes 
are fixed on the ground, and there shall 
they remain till I am out of Gehenna. 
But, alas! who can 


breake the chaine of forced destinee, 
That firm is tyde to Jove’s eternal throne? 


“ Anna,” says my aunt, as she fingers 
lovingly some lustrous silks, “there is 
young Mr. Dane: he is looking as 
though he knew you. Have you ever 
met him?” The name is strange to me. 
I raise my eyes, and 

“The curse has come upon me,” cried 
The Lady of Shalott. 

With his lips wreathed in a smile, 
there he is advancing toward me as fast 
as the Fates, in the form of three fat old 
women ugly as the mythical ones, will 
permit. 

“ Mr. Seedrick,” I murmur. 

“Yes,—Mr. Cedric Dane: he is one of 
the junior partners, you know. I didn’t 
know you were acquainted.” 

He greets me,—as Miss Nancy,— 
shakes hands. I introduce him. We 
talk a few minutes, and then Aunt 
Harriet makes a move toward going up- 
stairs. Mr. Dane will certainly go with 
us. If he calls me Miss Litchfield 
once, I am lost. 

“Aunt Harriet,” I say decidedly, “TI 
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am not going with you. I am tired, and 
will wait for you here.” 

’ My aunt gives me a glance full of 
reproach and indignation; for of what 
value is a whole room crowded with 
Worth’s masterpieces if a woman have 
not some sympathizing feminine ear into 
which to pour her comments? She 
goes, however, without a word, and Mr. 
Dane seats himself on the stool next 
mine. We are in a quiet part of the 
store. 

“T’m so awfully glad to see you again, 
Miss Nancy,” he begins. ‘“ By the by,— 
pray don’t think me impertinent,—why 
does your aunt call you Anna? If they 
had christened me such a pretty, quaint 
name as yours, I would knock down the 
man who dared call me anything else.” 

“She has always called me that,” I 
answer truthfully. “It is a kind of 
corruption of Nancy, you know, Mr. 
Dane—” 

“Mr. Dane!” he interrupts reproach- 
fully: “I thought it was to be Mr. Ce- 
dric.” I let the point go, as of no con- 
sequence. 

“Mr. Cedric, I want to ask you on 
no account in my aunt’s presence to 
call me Miss Litchfield. Do not even 
mention the name. Don’t even speak of 
my father by that name.” 

He looks astonished, as well he may : 
“Certainly not. But—but would you 
mind telling me why ?” 

I hesitate. Aunt Harriet has been 
gone sometime. I know it will be some 
time longer before she can tear herself 
away from that fascinating room up- 
stairs. To my dismay, there has stolen 
over me that half-guilty, half-fearful, 
half-pleasurable feeling—I am sure there 
are three halves in some wholes—I had 
known when I told the bluebird story. 
For a full minute I struggle with the 
temptation. After all, [ am going home 
this afternoon. I shall never come to 
New York,—never see this young man 
again. 

“If you would mind, do not, of 
course,” he is saying. 

“T will tell you,” I say, rashly. “I 
hope it will not bore you, but it is quite 
a long story. You remember papa’s 
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brother Charles? You cannot have for- 
gotten him,” with such reproach that 
there is, indeed, nothing left for my com- 
panion but to assent. 

“Certainly. I remember now. It 
was some—some time ago.” 

“ Yes,” and, thinking, with much jus- 
tice, “‘ What a wicked falsehood you have 
told me!” I go on with less compunc- 
tion and more enjoyment of the faculty 
that was only given me for a snare: 
“‘ He went to Florida for his health. At 
the same place there were staying my 
aunt and her sister——my mother,—and 
a beautiful English girl, Agnes Dimond. 
She and my aunt were great friends: 
she was there for her health too, did I 
say? I think my aunt loved her better 
than anybody else in the world before or 
since. She was very lovely and clever 
and attractive, and her health was al- 
most restored. She belonged to a rich 
and old family, but she was so sweet 
and modest every one forgot that and 
loved her for just what she was herself. 
Before Charles had been a week in the 
place, he loved her too. She returned it, 
and for a little while no one could have 
She grew even lovelier, 


been happier. 
and the way she brightened and glowed 
at Charles’s approach was so touching 
it would often bring tears to my aunt’s 


eyes. Then her father returned, and 
frowned on the match,—told Charles 
peremptorily that if they married Agnes 
should have none of his money. It 
was more than such miserable love as 
his could stand, and the engagement was 
broken. From that time she drooped. 
It seemed not so much the having 
lost her lover as the thought that he 
was unworthy,—that the man she had 
idolized was not what she had thought 
him. At last, from being almost re- 
stored, the doctors said plainly there 
was no hope; she might ‘perhaps live 
six months. 

“And now comes the saddest part of 
it. She looked at the matter calmly. 
She was no weak girl, but a strong, clear- 
minded woman. There was no hope 
for her, only certain suffering and death. 
Then why not death without the suffer- 
ing? Mr. Cedric, do you think she 
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was wrong?” And tears are in my eyes 
as I put this question. 

“T do not know; I dare not say. It 
is one of the things no one should 
judge untried,” he answers earnestly. 

It awakens an interest I have not 
felt in. him before. In other people 
there is nothing I so like and admire 
as earnestness. Aunt Harriet says it 
is the leaven in me. I notice now for 
the first time, with a sense of pleasure, 
that Mr. Cedric is very good-looking, 
without being handsome,—tall and fair, 
with slight side-whiskers, and blue-gray 
eyes which only his glasses would ever 
tell me were deficient in sight. I could 
not stop now if I would. Agnes Di- 
mond is as real to me as my own sisters. 

‘“‘Qne day she asked Aunt Harriet to 
get her some laudanum for a tooth; 
and, without dreaming of harm, she 
gave it to her. A few hours later she 
was called, at Agnes’s own request. 
There was just time for a kiss, for a 
whispered ‘ Forgive.’ But my aunt has 
never really got over her loss, or over 
the feeling that she was guilty of her 
death. Charles did not live ; and it was 
just after that—my father had come 
down to be with him—that he and my 
mother met. My aunt violently opposed 
her sister's marrying the brother of the 
man who had killed Agnes. She has 
got over her natural dislike of my father 
now; she likes and respects and admires 
him; but she has never been able to con- 
quer her horror of the name of Wi 
Litchfield.” 

“Thank you so much. I cannot 
wonder at her aversion. Trust me, I 
will never call you anything but Miss 
Nancy,” smiling, “if indeed I could. 
It was Kate Greenaway, I am sure, who 
stood godmother at your christening.” 

Aunt Harriet has suddenly appeared. 
I ‘look with mingled pity and dislike 
upon the unconscious destroyer of the 
mythical Miss Dimond, then, con- 
scious of my folly, smile as I rise and 
give Mr. Cedric my hand. It does not 
matter: I shall never see him again. 

Never in my life have I been so near 
hating my aunt as at that moment. 
The contemplation of Worth's works of 
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art has brought her into an unusually 
amiable frame of mind: clearly, she 
wishes to make amends for her vexa- 
tion with me at not accompanying her. 
Can ‘she do it in a more pleasing way 
than by inviting the cause of my refusal 
to call, which she does in her stateliest 
manner ? 

But never mind. By to-morrow I 
shall be in the safe seclusion of the 
country, where I belong, with the cows 
and pigs. 

III. 


I am still in New York. Brag is a 
good dog, but Holdfast is. a better. 
Every day do I arise with the thought, 
“T am going home this afternoon.” 
Every night do I lay me down with, 


the consciousness that one more day—‘ 


already they foot up a fortnight—has 
been added to my fatal visit, and I shed 
bitter tears as I think what a wicked 
girl I have become. Mr. Cedric has 
called three times; he has taken me to 
drive in the Park, and talked about 
Agnes Dimond all the way home; he 
has sent us tickets to the theatre; he 
has left lovely flowers for me; and I 
hate him more than tongue can tell. 

Aunt Harriet is rapidly developing 
for him one of her strong likings, which, 
it is easy to see, has its spring in part in 
the respectful, tender interest he dis- 
plays toward her, and for whose origin 
Iam but too well able to account. As 
for me, I should like him heartily if I 
did not hate him,—should admire his 
earnestness and straightforwardness if I 
did not loathe his evident love of truth. 

“Why, when your name is Anna, 
does that young man call you Nancy ?” 
my aunt has asked, and I have replied 
glibly,— 

“Tt is a kind of corruption of Anna, 
you know. It is his favorite name, and 
he has called me that from the hour of 
our first meeting.” 

This is but one of the many lies I 
have been forced to utter. I explain to 
my aunt that I met Mr. Cedric some time 
ago at the house of a school friend; that 
he does not know the family. Some- 
times I grow reckless, as when Mr. 





Cedric asks me if the porcelain picture 
of my sister Dolly in the drawing-room 
is Agnes Dimond. Dolly is very pretty 
and very intellectual-looking. 1 look 
like her, minus the intellect. I tell him 
that it is; further, that the reason my 
aunt is so fond of me is because I re- 
semble her dear dead friend. It really 
seems to me at times that the young 
man’s favorite topic of conversation is 
Agnes Dimond: of course it is not; 
that is only my uneasy conscience. But 
if I had‘ been her destroyer, and her 
ghost haunted me, she could not cause 
me more anguish than she does. The 
victims of the Conciergerie ate and 
slept, probably even talked and laughed ; 
but they could hardly have enjoyed life 
under the circumstances. I know I am 
a wicked girl. It is not imagination, 
neither is it absent-mindedness or in- 
attention; it is “wicked falsehoods.” 
Like Mark Twain’s horse-car refrain, 
there rings incessantly in my head a 
line I read long ago,— 


Weh, O weh der Liige! 


Better, far better had it been to have 
met my fate and vanished from home 
and friends in the timbrel, hurdle, Black 
Maria,—whatever they call it here. 

I am aware that sooner or later the 
end must come, and my guilty head fall ; 
but, after all, the dread summons finds 
me unprepared. 

My aunt has accepted the offer of a 
box at the theatre from Mr. Cedric, and, 
an unruly lamb, I am driven—none too 
steadily, for it is St. Patrick’s day .and 
my aunt’s coachman is an enthusiastic 
patriot—to the sacrifice. Mr. Cedric 
comes in soon after the first act, stays 
till near the end of the third, and 
then, apparently seeing a friend, goes 
out. The curtain has risen on the last 
act, when the box-door opens, and Mr. 
Cedric’s glasses appear. ‘“ Come in here, 
Litchfield,” he says to his unseen com- 
panion. 

Ah, what a delightful place of resi- 
dence Lisbon must be, where there is a 
chance, to say the least, of the earth’s 
opening and receiving one! Mr. Ce- 
dric has advanced into the box now, 
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and his companion is standing in the 
door-way.’ I look at him calmly. It is 
the calmness of despair. 

I see a gentleman with a crumpled 
shirt-front, a reprehensible cravat, his 
head crowned by the “shocking hat” 
scorned by man and nature: he has a 
stubby, grizzly moustache, an unshorn 
chin. If it were not that his appear- 
ance is redeemed by the kindly twinkle 
of his little gray eyes, that his capacious 
mouth looks as though it knew how to 
smile, he is just the man whom, meet- 
ing on a lonesome road, I should flee 
from as atramp. A just, a learned, an 
upright judge, he may be; a clean judge 
he is not. 

“T thought you would like to see 
your father,” says Mr. Cedric. 

“There is some mistake,” growls Big 
Bruin, his tramp aspect in the ascen- 
dant. ‘There is some mistake,” says 


Madam Bruin majestically. «‘“ There is 
some mistake,” falters little Bruin, 
wishing with all her heart that Big 
Bruin and Madam Bruin would eat—as, 
indeed, they both look as though they 


would like to—Mr. Cedric Dane, who 
is looking as astonished and angry and 
puzzled as it is possible for a young man 
to do. There is silence for a half- 
minute, and then the two gentlemen beat 
a retreat, the younger one with some 
muttered words, that, for all the sense 
of them that reaches us, may be apolog 
or incantation. 

Aunt Harriet rises,—we have both 
forgotten the play,—I follow meekly. 
I feel as I did when my guilt in the 
bluebird story came to light. The pre- 
dominant sensation of my mind is wild 
hatred of Mr. Cedric. 

“ Well,” says Aunt Harriet sternly, 


when we are in the carriage, “ what does 


this mean ?” 

And then I blurt out everything, 
from beginning to end. It would not 
surprise me if she sent me home by a 
special engine. I feel that I deserve it, 
even though my place on it be the cow- 
catcher. To my astonishment, she does 
nothing of the kind. I am crying, so 
that. I cannot be sure, but it strikes me 
that her own voice is husky as she puts 
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her arm around me and says, “ You poor 
child! I can never forgive myself. It 
was all my fault, letting you go alone. 
Anna, never, never let your father know 
of this, or he would not let you come 
here again. I will see that everything 
is set straight with Mr. Cedric, and 
never shall that young man enter my 
doors again !” 

But morning comes, and brings with 
it one of my aunt’s sick headaches, the 
result, she says, of her chaperonage. 
I am not a good nurse: indeed, what am 
I good for? I am willing—nay, eager 
to frenzy—to do anything for a patient, 
but I must know every three minutes 
how she is feeling. At last my aunt, 
tired of this demand for. bulletins, 
politely requests me to leave her alone, 
or brain-fever will be the result. 

I have been in the drawing-room 
scarcely ten minutes, when the door is 
opened and Mr. Dane is announced. 
For greeting I pull out my handkerchief 
and burst into tears. He seats himself, 
waits till my sobs have in a measure 
subsided, and, with elaborate courtesy, 
begins : 

“ Litchfield thinks I have been guilty 
of the thing I abhor above all others,—a 
practical joke. If it be not too much, 
might I inquire, if not Litchfield, what 
your name really is ?” 

“ Anna Wilberforce,” falters the pris- 
oner at the bar. 

“And that story you told me,—who 
is Charles ?” 

“He only existed in my imagina- 
tion.” 

“ And Agnes Dimond ?” 

“ There never was such a person,” I 
murmur huskily, with a pang as I think 
of the unhappy death of Charles's be- 
trothed. 

“And you never saw or heard of 
Judge Litchfield before ?” 

“ Never,” I make answer meekly. 

I dare not look at him. I am utterly 
abject, crushed. Of all the faculties 
given to mankind, surely the imagination 
is the vilest. ' 

“And what, if I am not presuming 
too far,” he asks coldly, “is the mean- 
ing of this extraordinary farce? Very 
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humorous, no doubt. Was it meant for 
a practical joke ?” 

This arouses me to something like 
spirit. “A joke!” I ery wrathfully, 
my sobs suddenly stopped: how I hate 
him! ‘“ Was it for a joke you threat- 
ened to send me—me—to prison? Was 
it as a stroke of humor that you brought 
such shame on me as I shall never forget 
to my dying day? Wasit funny, do you 
think, when the bald-headed man said I 
had been stealing? How dare, how 
dare you, Cedric Dane, look me in the 
face ?” 

The expression of his own has 
changed: it has grown red, and white, 
and red again, but he does not speak for 
some seconds after I have broken into 
fresh sobs. Then, “ How you must 
loathe me !” he says. 
—words cannot express my sorrow—I 
had forgotten—it is additional insult to 
ask your pardon.” 

I choke as a reply. 
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“Miss Nancy, Miss: Nancy,” he is 
saying, and has caught hold of my 
hand, “oh, do forget I have been 
I have never done any- 
How you must 


such a brute. 
thing but hurt you. 
hate me !” 

“ Yes, so Ido,” I hasten to answer. 
“‘T shall never see you again, though, 
thank heaven! Iam going home this 
afternoon.” 

“Oh, do you really hate me?” he 
asks, with lamentable lack of logic. 

“No, I don’t,” I gurgle, astonished 
beyond measure at finding I am telling 
the truth. 

“Then,” —he has both my hands 
now,—“ don’t go home this afternoon. 
And do say, if you can, that you forgive 
me for having been such a brute and 
having made you cry so. Do forgive 
me, Miss Nancy.” 

“ If—if you'll promise never to call 
me Miss Na—Nancy again,” I sob. 

EstHeR WARREN. 
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OWHERE within the historic 

period has there been seen s0 
thorough a supplanting of one race by 
another over a large region as that which 
has occurred on our soil. The red man 
has been replaced by the white over a 
space as large as Europe. We need not 
add by the black also, the negro here 
being a mere appendix to the Caucasian, 
brought in by the latter as he brought 
in his sheep and oxen, because useful to 
him, and, like them, certain to disappear 
when his needs require it. The entire 
expulsion of the Britons from the low- 
lands by the Angles and Saxons is dis- 
puted; and the continued existence of 
the sturdy Welsh is evidence enough of 
their having made a successful stand in 
the mountains at least. That refuge 
was not sought by the Indian. He 


18 not a mountaineer, nor even a forester, 





his dependence on the chase to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. What settled 
dwelling-places the tribes could be said 
to have were on the open and fertile 
plains. He has been driven alike from 
hill and dale. To the word reserve, 
which expresses his present habitat, we 
may prefix a p and class him with the 
Chillingworth cattle and the red deer of 
Athol and Sutherland, which, in no 
violent pursuance of the parallel, are 
rented out for shooting. 

The Indian is only a part, and a 
very small part, of the aborigines of the 
country. He is the ‘only one, it is 
true, that figures in the return of popu- 
lation and is numbered by “souls.” 
But he lived in the midst of a long list 
of other animals, many of which he ate, 
and some of which occasionally ate him. 
The works of the beaver have outlasted 
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his; and the buffalo not only surpassed 
him in laying out highways, but did a 
good deal for agriculture in the bequest 
of bones. From the utilitarian point of 
view, indeed, we may prefer to him the 
antediluvian sharks and saurians of South 
Carolina, whose remains are so much 
wheat, hay, and potatoes dug up from 
the bottom of the creeks. But these 
scaly friends of the farmer, whose good 
is interred and happily resurrected with 
their bones, lie back of our present 
province. We are concerned with their 
“recent” successors who are still living, 
ancient dwellers in the land who have 
adapted themselves and their ways to 
modern progress and have no idea of 
being extirpated. 

When we come to count, it is sur- 
prising to find how numerous these are, 
both species and individuals. No native 
bird or quadruped has become entirely 
extinct. Somewhere between the two 
oceans the largest and most easily assail- 
able of them still survive. The buffalo 
is no longer found east of the Missouri, 
and will soon give place to his civilized 


cousins from Durham and Devon on the 
North 


whole extent of the great plains. 
of our boundary, in Manitoba, he will 


survive perhaps for generations. If the 
moose lingers in Maine and the Adiron- 
dacks, the caribou does not. Yet both 
hold out just across the line. The elk, 
familiar in Pennsylvania and Virginia to 
hunters still living, has fled to the foot- 
hills of the Rocky Mountains, and, 
being unfitted for emigration to the 
far north, will probably come earlier to 
his fate. The panther maintains himself 
in the Alleghanies, and will for many 
years to come, though in greatly-reduced 
force. His associate Bruin, being less 
devoted to an exclusively flesh diet, 
adjusts himself very comfortably to the 
new order, and makes himself at home 
in the invader’s corn-fields, with an 
occasional tithe-pig from the sty. <A 
thick swamp is shelter enough for him 
and his family. Four. bears were killed 
in a corn-field in Norfolk County, Vir- 
ginia, in October, 1882. His survival 
in that cradle of the colonies, in sight 
of a seaport with forty thousand inhabi- 
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tants, is due toa chain of undrainable 
morasses, dense with cane, myrtle, and 
juniper, and surrounded by every facility 
for subsistence. His circumstances, in 
fact, have been improved by the advent 
of the European. His ancient commis- 
sariat was of a hand-to-mouth descrip- 
tion, while now he is sure of. corn and 
pork throughout the year, reserving his 
old stand-by of berries for an antiscor- 
butic, alterative, or dessert, and turning 
up his nose at the roots he used to turn 
up with it. Should he or his dusky 
mate fancy an entremet of venison, that 
too is within reach, deer being abundant 
in the same region. The bear, however, 
is a far less active and successful votary 
of the chase than the wolf. The latter’s 
devotion to it was without intermission. 
Always hungry, and always in prime 
running condition, he kept the deer 
perpetually on the watch. His destruc- 
tion has set their minds comparatively at 
rest, and they are even suspected of en- 
joying tle sporadic outbreaks of horn 
and hound, in contrast at least with . 


The wolf’s long gallop, that shall tire 
The hound’s deep hate, the hunter’s fire. 


In the mountains, certainly, the disap- 
pearance of this gaunt enemy has per- 
ceptibly favored the multiplication of 
the deer. In the Far West the coyote 
and the larger wolf are baffled by the 
patches of thorny cactus, upon which 
their soft feet cannot venture, innocuous 
as it is to the hoofs of their proposed 
prey; but from the prairies of what 
was once termed the Great West, north 
of the Ohio, both the four-footed Nimrod 
and his quarry have passed away, and 
the descendants of Boone and Kenton 
order their venison from the East. 

It would appear that Great Britain 
has, within the past two centuries and a 
half, lost more of its original fauna than 
this country. The wolf, the wild-cat, 
the capercailzie, and the bustard may 
be named,—the last two having existed 
down to the present half-century. _ Per- 
haps we may add the beaver to this 
partial list, the animal being hard to 
banish from the fens, and having long 
justified the etymology of Beverley. 
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The limited area of the island, equal 
approximately to that of New York and 
Pennsylvania combined, goes far to 
account for this. England had, how- 
ever, been the abode of some millions of 
people for many centuries prior to the 
planting of her American colonies. The 
mere presence of man is less effective 
toward the result we are considering 
than changes which may or may not 
be brought about or assisted by him. 
Often, indeed, he unwittingly favors the 
multiplication of old and the introduc- 
tion of new species. His incidental and 
undesigned provision of food and shelter 
proves in many instances an encourage- 
ment to these, not to be counteracted 
by his most determined warfare against 
them, aided by all the engineering his 
fertile brain and experience can devise. 
The Colorado beetle travelled two thou- 
sand miles to the seaboard, established 
himself there, and is now kept at bay 
only by ceaseless vigilance. His brother 
mountaineer, the grasshopper, shows sim- 
ilar appreciation of the rich banquet of 
wheat and maize spread so temptingly 
before him in Kansas and Dakota. Our 
Revolutionary ancestors may have been 
misled by the passions of the day into 
bestowing a wrong pedigree on the Hes- 
sian fly, but there can be no mistake 
about that of the Norway rat. We 
know that he came with the white man 
from Europe, that he came without 
being invited, and that he came to stay. 
He was in California long before us, 
having doubled the Capes of Hope and 
Horn in company with the earliest 
navigators. He did not wait for the 
locomotive to transport him to the 
Rockies or the Sierra. Caring not a 
copper for silver or gold, he has accom- 
panied the searchers for them into the 
deepest lodes ; only, more sagacious than 
his biped contemporaries, he is never 
caught in a “salted” mine. Of laws 
and treaties aimed at him he is as con- 
temptuous as John Chinaman, and holds 
his own against any amount of mobbing. 
He gallantly sustains the name and 
character of the vikings, long after their 
suppression. Their surviving represen- 
tative, not content like them to pilfer 
Vou, V. N.8.—11 
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along the coasts, plunders on both ele- 
ments,—a pirate by land and sea. 

The English sparrow, another visitor, 
not much less cosmopolitan than the rat, 
was, unlike the latter, introduced on this 
continent by design,—shall we say with 
malice prepense? But it was only the 
first step—that across the Atlantic— 
which cost with this bird. He deigned 
to use some of the huts carefully pre- 
pared for his accommodation ; but be- 
yond that he has cut loose from human 
aid, and has multiplied beyond all cal- 


culation in spite of human opposition. 


He found a new field before him, and 
its conditions were so favorable that his 
numbers have increased more rapidly 
than they would have done had he been 
made a domestic bird and bred like the 
canary or the pigeon. What little he 
owed to man for bringing him over has 
been amply repaid. He has eaten cater- 
pillars enough off the elms and maples 
of the streets to pay his steamer-fare 
many times over. That contract hand- 
somely fulfilled, he went to work for his 
own benefit, and widened his base of 
operations. Still preferring to be within 
sight of bricks and mortar, he extends 
his excursions to the grain-fields within 
a moderate distance of the towns, and 
levies what the farmers are beginning 
to say is a noticeable toll. The young 
sparrows are out earlier in the season 
than any other fledglings. They flock 
into the ripening wheat in June, and 
from that time till winter constant re- 
inforcements join the first detachment, 
three or four broods a year being com- 
mon. They do not return from their 
villeggiatura as soon as the ministers 
and millionnaires, being less afraid of 
the autumnal frosts, and always ready to 
stay so long as the prog is good and the 
accommodations tolerable. Of course 
they cannot find cereal food all the time. 
The seeds of grasses and weeds form 
perhaps most of their diet, and they do 
not object to insects when these fall in 
their way. Insects are especially attrac- 
tive to the young birds, which we have 
seen searching for worms on the under- 
side of leaves, and even hawking in the 
air after the fashion of fly-catchers. The 
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large majority of us. who prefer the 
indigenous sparrows to the impudent 
little foreigner that elbows them aside 
in the quietest, most matter -6f-course 
and undemonstrative style imaginable 
may be consoled by observing that he 
objects to cold, and resigns the field 
to them in severe weather. When, 
toward December, he resumes his rile 
of gamin, the white-throat, the song- 
sparrow, and the field-sparrow turn out 
almost as strong as ever, in company 
with the snow-bird, who withholds till 
then the boon of his small and chirpy 
society. The rustic year of the English 
sparrow may be said to broaden as we 
go south, like the Appalachian range, or 
the Gulf Stream reversed. The cold of 
Portland is not too much for him; but 
his winter-life in New England is more 
strictly domestic than in the Cotton 
States. But then there are fewer towns 
in the South, and he is by hature a cit. 
The urban and suburban population of 
the Union being already large, and in- 
creasing its proportion to the aggregate, 
it becomes clear that, for weal or woe to 
his unwilling harborer, this bird is a 
fixture. He will doubtless outlast some 
of the native birds, certainly in some lo- 
calities. It will, of course, be a survival 
of the fittest,—of those most in harmony 
with their environments. Species which 
suited the country when it was a wilder- 
ness will wither before the influences of 
its changed condition, and others suited 
to the new order will take their place. 
There is nothing new in this. It is the 
routine of creation. What is striking is 
the extreme slowness with which these 
eliminations and substitutions, as a rule, 
take place, and what tenacity of life a 
species will exhibit. We are reminded 
of the similar teachings of the geologic 
record, the occurrence of certain mol- 
lusks in nearly all the strata, and the 
restriction, through many formations, of 
certain types to certain regions. 

Great flexibility in modes of life is 
necessarily a part of the remarkable 
power of self-preservation implanted in 
species, genera, and families. Change 
of diet is comparatively a light draught 
upon that faculty. The Iceland horses, 
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that live on dried fish for eight months 
of the year, and the Sandwich-Island 
dogs, that know only vegetable food, 
illustrate the difficulty we have in keep- 
ing up the old hard and fast distinction 
between carnivorous and herbivorous 
animals. Most of the smaller quad- 
rupeds are indiscriminate in their food, 
though all have their tastes and prefer- 
ences. The fruit-loving thrushes include 
several members almost as fond of flesh 
as the hawks. The shrike, for instance, 
confines himself to that menu, and the 
melodious mocking-bird has a bad name 
as a depredator among the young of his 
feathered associates. The structure of the 
woodpecker, tongue, tail, and toes, is a 
standing reference with the arguers for 
design as against development. So 
strongly are his organs specialized that 
we find it hard to fancy him comfortable 
anywhere but on a dead tree plentifully 
peopled with grubs. While there are 
woodpeckers and woodpeckers, however, 
all of them will eat fruit on occasion, 
and some species in summer and autumn 
eat little else if they can get enough of 
that; while one on the La Plata, with 
full regulation outfit of stiff tail; paired 
toes, and projectile tongue, never sees a 
tree, and very rarely fruit, but lives a 
sort of dismounted life in the grass. 
Nobody can say for how many thousands 
of years he has maintained himself and 
the traits of his race under these de- 
pressing circumstances ; but it is easy to 
believe that should trees spring up upon 
those plains, as they are beginning to 
clothe our own, the tops of them would 
soon send forth his cheery hail to the 
march of improvement that had come to 
his rescue. The change in the contrary 
direction which has come over the face 
of a great part of the eastern front of 
the United States has rather fostered 
‘than hindered the increase of most of 
the indigenous animals. In traversing 
a great forest we are always struck with 
its silence and its want of animal life. 
The trees belong to a very few predomi- 
nant species; fruits, seeds, flowers, and 
their attendant insects are little varied in 
kind ; and we see at once that the small 
birds and quadrupeds which form the 
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bulk of a fauna will never flock into 
these vast stretches of woodland. It 
may be a fortress for them in time of 
persecution, but a fortress badly pro- 
visioned. A single homestead, with its 
adjuncts of byre, poultry-yard, meadow, 
orchard, grain-field, and fallow, is worth 
more to them in point of subsistence 
than square miles of the wooded wilder- 
ness. A century ago, nearly all our 
birds were wood-birds. At this day, 
how very few of them we class as ex- 
clusively or principally such! The list 


would hardly include more than a couple | 


of thrushes, the scarlet tanager, and the 
ivory-billed woodpecker. In the region 
where we write, the jay belongs to the 
forest and is rarely seen far from it 
unless in transit. In New England, 
where the oak woods have been cut 
away, he is a resident of orchard and 
lawn. Among quadrupeds, the squirrel, 
formerly migratory by reason of the 
frequent failure of mast over immense 
tracts, limits his travels to the nearest 
corn-patch, and always affects the skirts 
of wood most convenient to that resort ; 
the woodchuck appreciates a similar 
boon in the clover-field; while the rac- 
coon and the opossum, thanks to civili- 
zation, luxuriate in a much wider range 
of toothsome novelties than either of the 
rodents. 

The most useful of the wild creatures 
thrive, like man, under the reign of law. 
His legislators take careful account of 
them, more from interested than benign 
motives. The life of a deer is, for some 
months of the year, protected like the 
life of a human being, though not rated 
at so high a weregild. Some centuries 
azo, in the royal forests of' England the 
penalty was higher for deerslaughter 
than for manslaughter; but that was 
unreasonable, and the present arrange- 
ment shows the progress of law-reform. 
Smaller game, with birds which have 
established their character as friends of 
agriculture, enjoy similar protection, 
besides the less direct but very notable 
assistance of a premium on the scalps of 
some of their wild enemies. The laws 
of commerce, too, as fixed as those of 
the statute-book, and often better ob- 
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served, come to their aid. Minks, foxes, 
wild-cats, and the rest of the marauders 
have hides as fatal to the wearers as the 
shirt of Nessus. Living in the woods, 
and .shunning human eyes with the 
utmost vigilance, these fur-producers are 
nevertheless quoted in the price-currents 
of the city dailies and the country 
weeklies. The all-powerful press is after 
them, and their innocent victims are in 
this and other ways the protégés of that 
mighty agent. 

Trade makes war, unchecked by legis- 
lation, upon some quadrupeds which are 
innocent of blood,—the strictly vege- 
tarian musk-rat, for instance. His har- 
lequin pelt, that sports so many high- 
sounding aliases in the furrier’s list, will 
always be in demand. He is slain in 
yearly thousands, but without percep- 
tible effect upon his numbers, and that 
although his appetite and his mining 
industry combine to make him a fre- 
quent object of persecution. He may 
almost be said to have held apart for 
many years two of our great cities. To 
his resistance is largely due the failure 
to reclaim the Jersey meadows that pre- 
vent the absorption of Newark and a ring 
of smaller towns into the solid metro- 
politan cluster. The last device is to 
wall him out with cast-iron plates set 
in the centre of the embankments. This 
seems to have succeeded so far as tried ; 
but it remains to be seen how long the 
iron-clads will laugh his siege to scorn. 
We have often wondered what sort of a 
sensation the musk-rat would make in 
Holland or on the lower Po. He might 
upset ministries with the dikes, and be- 
come an established element in politics. 

Most of our native species have their 
analogues in the Old World, but very 
few are identical with transatlantic 
forms. Those which are belong chiefly 
to high latitudes, where the two con- 
tinents converge. The list, we believe, 
hardly includes more than a hawk or 
two, some ducks and geese, the cross-bill, 
the Bohemian wax-wing, the beaver, and 
some others which do not cross the St. 
Lawrence. The European swallows and 
our own are said to be all different, great 
as are their powers of wing. This de- 
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marcation cannot be due merely to dif- 
ference of climate, Southeastern Europe 
and Central and Western Asia, whence 
came, and where still exist, the mass 
of the animals of Western Europe, re- 
sembling in this respect the last-named 
region much less than they do the United 
States. The subtler causes which have 
brought about the variation will continue 
to exist indefinitely. The animals char- 
acteristic of this country will continue to 
possess their ancient realm, unaffected to 
any mentionable extent by artificial im- 
portations. They are, taken in mass, a 
part of the country,—more of a fixed 
fact than Niagara or the Mississippi, the 
latter being sometimes an untraceable 
wanderer among bayous, and the former 
being extinguishable by a little well- 
placed dynamite which should cut 
through the edges of the limestone beds 
to the shallow bottom of Lake Erie, 
thereby, we may add, bringing the iso- 
therms southward and materially influ- 
encing the distribution of both the 
rational and the irrational population 
of the land. 

Why should not these indigenes sur- 


vive and multiply, “grow up with the 
country” that has been theirs through 
prehistoric time? They are better fed 
and—the innocuous among them, at 
least — better sheltered and protected 


than before. For all the nights and 
one day in every seven they are undis- 
turbed. Their life more and more con- 
nects itself with our own. The force of 
association operates for their protection. 
They have always been a part of the 
rural world, and have a place in the 
rural calendar. We share in their jubi- 
lees and their conversations, inarticulate 
to us as the latter are. They study in 
turn our movements, whether hostile or 
the reverse, and govern their own ac- 
cordingly. They are social or shy, just 
as they are well or ill treated. In the 
former case they cheerfully meet us half- 
way. We can always make friends 
among them, if we will. Already they 
are prominent in our literature. What 
would Cooper’s novels be without 
them? They are leading characters 
in “The Wept of Wish-Ton-Wish,” 
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“The Spy,” and “The Pioneer.” Hunt- 
ing-stories are the delight of our young 
people, and give to their seniors a large 
part of the pleasure they draw from the 
chronicles of Western adventure that 
give what literature we have such a pro- 
portion of its home flavor. The volumes 
of Audubon and Wilson remain, after 
half a century, our best illustrated pub- 
lications. Bryant’s best inspiration was 
furnished by the water-fowl, and Lowell’s 
“Snowfall” draws its only bit of color 
from “ the sudden flurries of snow-birds 
like brown leaves whirling by.” The 
Indians gave human attributes to their 
neighbors of the wilderness, and linked 
them with all their traditions, supersti- 
tions, and nomenclature. The Southern 
negroes have constructed quite a mass of 
folk-lore out of the hare, the fox, the 
mocking-bird, etc.; and the dusky pul- 
piteer seeks in the same quarter his best 
supply of similes. Fancy must have its 
raw material and its machinery, and 
whither can it go for them but to its old 
treasury, the grove, the mountain, and 
the river-side? Our /fere are more 
poetic than their Old-World congeners, 
as being wilder and not dulled by inti- 
macy with mankind for thousands of 
years. 

The American crow is a far more racy 
bird in his ways and ideas than the Eng- 
lish rook. A feathered Gil Blas, he has 
a thorough understanding of his own 
character and the estimation in which it 
is held. He does not seat his colonies 
close by those of men, but puis them as 
far as possible out of reach of the enemy, 
and is content to travel to and fro daily 
ten, twenty, or thirty miles to his for- 
aging-ground. Arrived there, he brings 
into play the highest qualities of the 
reaver. He will wait for hours while 


a turkey-hen deposits her egg, or take 


his turn with like patience in mounting 
guard on the corn-field fence. He has 
his own polity, holds his own courts, in- 
flicts his own punishments, and sets us 
as strong an example of the power of 
discipline and co-operation as any other 
biped brigand in Etna or the Abruzzi. 
His British cousin would have no chance 
with him. 
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It is natural for the people of a new 
country to endeavor, in a spirit partaking 
of the practical as well as of the fanci- 
ful, to trace their own future collective 
traits in those of the previous occupants. 
These had for untold ages been subjected 
to the formative influences of the climate 
and the topography. So far as such 
causes can determine results, it is not 
unreasonable to seek the semblance of 
our future selves in the Agrippa’s mirror 
held up to us by the aborigines. Some 
of the French philosophers of the last 
century showed great confidence in their 
pursuit of this clue, and hastened to 
pronounce unfavorably upon the moral 
and physical future of the American 
race, on the hasty assumption of the in- 
feriority in size and intelligence of our 
indigenes to the animals of Europe. 
Thought was active in those days, but 
its materials were imperfect, and it 
brought up frequently in hastily-framed 
crotchets. Our men are taller than 
those of Western Europe, and heavier 
in bone and muscle,—leaving out the 
adipose due to a more settled and less 
exciting life. This they appear to be 
gradually acquiring. A Scottish friend 
expressed to the writer a year or two 
ago his surprise at seeing so many broad 
and full figures in both the Eastern and 
Western States, in place of the lank, 
sallow, and cadaverous beings he had 
been prepared to look for. Possibly an 
Englishman would not have been so de- 
cidedly struck by this circumstance, his 
standard physique being different in 
degree from that of the less rosy and 
bulbous Scot. The “lean Yankee” used 
to be proverbial with Southerners, but 
the latter are the lean ones now, while 
both have certainly broadened into a 
greater average allowance of avoirdu- 
pois. As to morale, it may conceivably 
be obscured in the turmoil of competi- 
tion and adventure; but our people are 
credited with a particularly strong sense 
of personal right, and that is apt to be 
accompanied by a sense of justice,—the 
word that embodies all morality. If 
anything can be said one way or the 
other on this attribute in the lower 
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animals, we may remark that those of 
this country are more generally grega- 
rious than those of Europe, and. the 
social instinct involves more or less re- 
pression of self. But here we are stray- 
ing into trackless fields. In point of fact, 
the rogues among the lower orders of 
the animate creation—shall we glance 
at history and say the higher orders as 
well ?—are more interesting and attrac- 
tive to us than the honest beasts. Those 
rapacious thieves the lion and the eagle 
are the chosen totems of the race and 
its leaders. We are always pleased, and, 
as it were, relieved, to see a disagree- 
ment among doves or a tilt @ outrance. 
between two red-throated humming- 
birds. We dislike perfect gentleness, 


and adore strength and its exhibition. 
Hero-worship is an abiding fact, which 
morality has to accept. 

These multitudinous republics, with 
their capitals 


of forest and of rock, 
Of dark-blue lake and mighty river, 


which so long antedate ours and co- 
exist with it in unbroken vigor, may 
outlast it. In all probability they will. 
Their past and their future is vaster 
than the trifling interval we can expect 
to fill. Our coming is a transient inci- 
dent in their history. We should make 
friends of these ancient owners of the 
soil, our predecessors and successors. 
Nearly all of them have welcomed us as 
Massasoit did the Puritans. They ask 
only permission to exist. All of them 
are food for instructive and charming 
study, most are harmless, and a great 
many highly useful to us. The great 
American principle need be but slightly 
drawn on to include them. They are- 
compatriots of ours, breathing the same: 
air and built up out of the same soil. 
Not only is there this sort of physical 
identity, but a psychological relationship 
obvious enough in the common nature 
which we call human nature, and which 
shows itself so constantly in their be- 
havior. 
Epwarp C. Bruce. 
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A CRUISE AMONG THE WINDWARD ISLANDS. 
THE LOG OF THE VEGA. 
TWO PAPERS.—II. 


AY 20.—Lat. 12° 17’; long. 60° 
40’. Barometer, 30.18. Ther- 
mometer,—air 81°, water 81°. With a 
smooth sea, at eight this morning we 
made sail and left St. George’s, bound 
for the island of Martinique. All day 
our course lay along the western side of 
Grenada, just near enough to enjoy its 
beauty and the ever-changing shadows 
of the flying clouds ceaselessly driven 
from the east by the rush of the trades. 
Before us were hills, valleys, and moun- 
tains, in every shade of misty blue and 
green, which last grew vivid where a 
sugar-plantation basked in sunshine on 
the slopes. Here and there dark ra- 
vines burrowing deep into the moun- 
tains could be traced so far up toward 
their summits that we knew that through 
them flowed some small river in a jungle 
of palms, mangoes, and flowering shrubs, 
tied together by lianas, smothered in 
parasites and orchids, with all the air 
about heavy with the odor of the fran- 
gipanni. When we reached the upper 
end of the island, the lovely Grena- 
dines began to appear in succession, 
peaks and domes in shades of blue and 
violet rising sheer out of the fairest of 
seas. In the latter part of the day the 
wind freshened and the sea grew rough: 
so we took in the top-sail and flying-jib, 
and when we made St. Vincent, at sun- 
down, the weather was quite squally. 
But, although the vessel rolled and 
tossed, this could not detract from the 
pleasure of the run, or lessen the de- 
light of gazing upon another grand 
mass of blue mountains and irregular 
hills, appearing first as a huge blue 
cloud on the horizon, slowly revealing 
peaks and broken hills with the white 
breakers lashing their base, and, over 
all, a sky bright with a sunset more than 
usually grand,—beautiful from the pres- 
ence of dark-hued squall-clouds. 





-May 21.—Lat. 13° 45’; long. 64° 
20’. Barometer, 30.15. Thermometer,— 
air 80°, water 80°. Wind N.E. At 
five a.M. we tacked ship, stood in for 
land, and sighted Santa Lucia. The 
weather was fair, with passing showers, 
which gave to the atmosphere a thin sil- 
very haze, through which distant objects 
showed with a bewitching indistinctness. 
All the Windward Islands, from Grenada 
up, are volcanic, most of them having 
peaks from four to five thousand feet 
high, which are generally smoking, and 
have been active at times. They are 
called soufriéres. 

On the southern point of Santa Lucia 
are two striking mountains, by name the 
Pitons. They rise green to their sum- 
mits side by side from the plain of the 
island, some two thousand feet, termi- 
nating in sharp pinnacles, the notch be- 
tween them extending quite down to 
the plain. Seen this morning in the 
prevailing silvery blue haze of the at- 
mosphere, they were one of the grandest 
sights we enjoyed throughout the voyage. 
The soufriére of this island had its peak 
in the clouds; it is constantly emitting 
smoke and vapor, and can be seen fifty 
miles off at sea. This morning was pro- 
lific in rain-squalls that suddenly: poured 
rain for a few minutes and as suddenly 
vanished in sunshine. The fly at our 
main-top had got foul with the pennant 
halyards, and the double-headed cabin- 
boy took it upon himself to clear it. 
The sun was shining as he gallantly as- 
cended the shrouds: up from the cross- 
trees he went by the hoops of the top- 
sail, and then up the top-mast stay ; this 
consumed a certain time; and, while he 
held on and worked, a cloud came up, 
and it poured furiously. By the time 
he reached the deck it was all over: he 
was drenched to the skin, and passed 
gravely forward to the galley-hatch, both 
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heads busily working, one at least reach- 
ing the conclusion that the sky was at 
all times a wet place. 

As Santa Lucia faded and the great 
notch between the Pitons grew indis- 
tinct, we sighted Martinique, and at its 
southern point the famous Diamond 
Rock,—a seemingly inaccessible rock, 
about a mile off shore and six hundred 
feet in height. During the wars of 
Napoleon, some British sailors effected a 
landing upon it, scaled it, succeeded in 
hauling cannon up to the top, and es- 
tablished themselves there, holding the 
position in spite of all the efforts of the 
French to dislodge them. Whilst they 
held the spot, in order that it might be 
legally supplied with provisions and 
stores the rock was carried on the books 
of the Admiralty as “His Majesty’s 
ship Diamond Rock.” The dash and 
courage of these men was not shown by 
steamship crews and coal-heavers, but by 
old-fashioned blue-jackets, who handled 
sail and served guns at Trafalgar,— 


men who had seen a little sarvice 
Where mighty billows roll and loud tempests 
low, 
Who sailed with noble Howe, who sailed with 
gallant Jarvis, 
And e’en in Admiral Duncan’s fleet had sung 
out “ yo-heave-oh !” 


Rounding the point, we came to 
anchor at one P.M. in Fort de France, 
formerly Port Royal, a French naval 
station for the West Indies. Before us 
lay an extensive garrisoned fortification, 
and alongside were two fine men-of-war. 
This island is especially French: not 
one word of English did we hear here, 
except from the American Consul, an 
extremely attentive and polite French- 
man. The town is very pretty, built 
partly on the harbor and partly on the 
Carenage, which is entered around the 
promontory upon which the fort stands. 
The Empress Josephine is the goddess 
of the place, having been born within 
sight of the town and having passed 
her youth upon the island. A marble 
statue of her as empress faces the harbor 
in a pleasant little park in front of the 
town on the water-side. This park is 
well kept, and adorned with fine mango- 
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trees, tamarinds, and the ever-beautiful 
and noble cabbage-palm. The town is 
absolutely a little bit of France: streets, 
houses, sidewalks, look French; the cus- 
toms, habits, and amusements of the 
people recall France. Along the busi- 
ness front there is a great deal of sugar. 
Business seems good, and there is an 
air of thrift everywhere. The negroes 
were cleaner and in better order than 
any we had seen previously. There is 
here an exceedingly fine dry-dock, the 
property of the government. 

May 22.—Barometer, 30.20. Ther- 
Dis- 
tance run, 165 miles. At one P.M. 
saluted the French: men-of-war, received 
their salute, made sail, and left the har- 
bor, bound for St. Pierre, a town seven- 
teen miles farther north. The wind 
outside was light and baffling, although 
we had the benefit of a land-breeze, 
which carried us out of the harbor in 
good style. Rounding the northern 
point of the harbor, we were near 
enough to the shore to observe a small 
shrine, erected, we assumed, to express 
the gratitude of some shipwrecked 
sailors who here escaped with their lives. 
Under the lee of the island, of course, 
the wind was light. Along the shore an 
immense amount of land is devoted to 
the sugar-culture. In the interior the 
land runs up into wooded mountains; 
but there was evidence of very thorough 
cultivation between them and the sea. 
The landscape was abundantly dotted 
with sugar-houses. Through the thick 
fringe of cocoa-palms upon the shore 
were seen the huts of fishermen, nets 
hung out to dry, and boats hauled up on 
the beach. At five P.M. we made fast to 
one of the government moorings in the 
Bay of St. Pierre. A number of these 
moorings lie along the front of the 
town of St. Pierre, and are used by 
men-of-war and commercial steamers, the 
custom of trading-vessels being to anchor 
close in-shore, swing round, make a stern- 
line fast, and lie end on toward the 
town. The whole front on the harbor 
was lined with row upon row of sugar- 
hogsheads. St. Pierre was by far the 
most thriving town in the way of busi- 
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ness which we had yet seen. Its streets 
are narrow, well paved, and clean, while 
along them, on each side, through the 
gutters, pours a swift-running stream 
of water. The entire unrestricted sewer- 
age of the town is performed by these 
streams,—an arrangement of unques- 
tionable bad taste and impropriety, at 
least in the opinion of foreigners. 
drives around the town are picturesque, 
very hilly, and with constant glimpses 
of the open sea. The town itself lies 
at the foot of Mont Pelée, a grand 
mountain three thousand eight hundred 
feet in height. The British Consul 
kindly acted as our cicerone, and in- 
troduced us at the club, where French 
courtesy prevailed, the gentiemen who 
happened to be there at the time of 
our visit rising as we entered. The 


whole place seems another chip of 
Paris, except that it is largely adorned 
with negroes, mulattoes, quadroons, Chi- 
nese, mustees, and Indian coolies from 
the French possessions at Pondicherry. 
These last are found to be effective 
laborers. We paid a delightful visit to 


the Jardin des Plantes, a most attrac- 
tive spot, where great taste has been 
shown both in the selection and the 
arrangement of the ground., A couple 
of miles above the town a large stream 
pouring down a ravine to empty its 
waters into the bay is dammed across by 
a wall of rocks, over which it falls sixty 
feet into a large basin below at the head 
of the garden, whence it rushes on down 
the ravine, expands once more in its 
course, forming a little lake with an 
island in its centre, and then flows on to 
become the washing-ground of the entire 
town. In this capacity it is filled with 
very scantily clad negresses, who pile 
wet clothes upon sharp fragments of 
coral, supplied either by nature or by 
clever dealers in dry-goods, and then 
proceed to beat them with clubs until 
they are tender, and perhaps clean. 
Half a mile of this ravine, with a large 
addition of land on either side, consti- 
tutes the Jardin des Plantes, where 
the natural growth of the island has 
been left to itself. Consequently, we 
have here a magnificent jungle filled 
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with all the wonderful flora of the 
tropics, —palms, mangoes, bread-fruit, 
cacti, aloes, cotton-wood, enormous tree- 
ferns, and over all a wealth of parasitic 
plants that smother the trees and at 
times destroy them in the embrace of 
beauty in the shape of the strange 
foliage and stranger flowers of the or- 
chid family. The only visible care here 
has been expended upon making smooth 
winding walks which give free access to 
this magnificent vegetation in its native 
haunts. One of these consisted of an 
avenue Of cabbage-palms, where, in the 
deep shade cast by their feathery foliage 
a hundred feet above, is the place of 
meeting for the settlement of affairs of 
honor, the shafts of the tall trees being 
plentifully pierced by pistol-balls. All 
the foreign trees in the garden—and 
there are numbers of them—are carefully 
ticketed with their botanical and com- 
mon names. There are screw-pines, 
sago-palms, areca-palms of superb pro- 
portions, and huge lianas winding in all 
directions. A perpetual twilight reigns 
beneath the masses of foliage which ex- 
clude the sunshine, and the air has the 
warm damp fragrance of a hot-house. 
Moving about in a quiet, serpent-like 
way were Hindoo coolies, singular in ap- 
pearance and appropriate to the place, 
—slight, angular figures, scantily clad, 
with long faces, delicate sharp features, 
sooty-black straight hair, sooty skins 
also, and keen, mistrustful, treacherous 
black eyes. 

This garden is one of the haunts of 
the dreaded fer de lance, a snake as fatal 
in its bite as the cobra or rattlesnake, 
and more dreadful than either in being 
aggressive. It lies in wait and is dis- 
posed to attack, recognizing man as an 
enemy. Existing in but two of the 
islands, Martinique and Santa Lucia, it 
destroys many lives annually in both. 
The natives hold it in dread, and have 
no remedy for its bite: whiskey, effica- 
cious for the bite of the rattlesnake, is 
of no service here. Tropical nature 
seems to have taken upon itself the care 
of this beautiful garden, planted it, 
adorned it, and insured its continu- 
ance, leaving, however, the trace of its 
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complete co-operation in the tarantula 
and the fer de lance. 

May 24.—Barometer, 30.20. Ther- 
mometer,—air 79°, water 79°. Wind 
E.N.E. At five a.m. we let go the 
moorings, and took a farewell look at 
Pelée, who doffed his bonnet of cloud 
and showed us his black peak almost 
four thousand feet in the air for the oc- 
casion. All the morning we stood along 
the western shore of the island, and 
again enjoyed the lovely picture of lofty 
mountains, a broken foreground lighted 
up by vivid green cane-field’ and ra- 
vines dark with tropical foliage gradually 
fading into the violet-blue of the distant 
mountains. Over their ridge came the 
endless rush of the trades, blowing before 
them the tattered fragments of cumuli 
that threw flitting shadows across the 
varied green of the landscape. After 
getting clear of the land, we took the 
full force of the trades, which in the 
shape of a ten-knot breeze sent us 
bowling through the seas toward lovely 
Dominica, lying an indistinct blue mass 
on the northeastern horizon. Just as con- 
tinuous as the trades themselves is the 
flow of identical adjectives that must 
be employed in the description of these 
islands, for from Grenada to the Virgin 
Islands these volcanic gems present al- 
ways the same grand and beautiful fea- 
tures, and, during the nine months when 
the trades prevail, the same delicious 
surroundings. And all adjectives, as 
well as all beauties, culminate about fair 
Dominica, first gem of the sea! Un- 
tamed beauty and grandeur meet here to 
fill one’s sense of the beautiful in nature. 
Its interior and soufriére, where lie hot 
springs and boiling pools in the fastnesses 
of the Devil’s Mountain, are accessible 
only by paths cleared among tropical 
thickets. The cultivated portion of the 
island lies in the south and west, and 
about the chief. town, Roseau. As we 
approached, we enjoyed all the beauty of 
the island we had just left, combined 
with a greater display of wonderful foli- 
age, and a greater prevalence of bold 
cliffs descending sheer to the sea, against 
which the heavy swell lashed to recoil in 
masses of snow-white foam. At ten A.M. 
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we passed Roseau, and at 3.30 cast 
anchor in Prince Rupert’s Bay, opposite 
the village of Portsmouth. 

No spot that we had yet seen equals 
in beauty Prince Rupert’s Bay, as none 
exceeds it in the fine old flavor of its 
name. It is a deep bowl of cobalt-blue, 
at the foot of the Devil’s Mountains, 
with a narrow entrance from the sea: at 
the northern point is a precipitous cliff 
crowned by the ruins of an old fort, 
while on the southern project the hills 
that form the spurs of the mountains. 
The entire bay is fringed by a thick belt 
of cocoa-palms, and the background of 
hills to the pinnacles of the mountain 
is superbly wooded. Midway in the 
curve of the bay, upon a little plain 
through which courses a small stream, 
lies the village, its houses thatched for 
the most part with the fronds of the 
cocoanut palm and embowered amid 
these trees. The inhabitants are largely 
negroes. 

Behind the row of huts fronting the 
water is one long grass-grown street, 
crossed at right angles by several others. 
Here there crops out now and then a 
fragment of pavement, or the stone 
abutment of a house of good size now 
level with the ground. One wing of 
an old Roman Catholic church, which, 
judging from fragments of walls and 
arches scattered about, had once been a 
building of good size and fair propor- 
tions, is rudely fitted up with benches 
and with shrines strangely and gaudily 
adorned. There were pictures on the 
walls portraying the early events of the 
Christian era and the prominent actors 
in the founding of Christianity. They 
were calculated to impress one class of 
beholders with the conviction of the 
grand change that has taken place in 
the proportions of the human figure and 
in the appearance of objects in general 
since that early date, and to inspire 
another class with profound pity for the 
artists whose imagination’ were a prey to 
the fearful visions here produced upon 
canvas. Let us hope that wherever 
they have gone from this world they 
will meet nothing so terrifying as the 
products of their own pencils. 
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Among the huts were small gardens 
filled with bananas and pineapples, while 
sugar-cane and cacao grew in outlying 
fields. As we walked we gathered from 
the ground maumee-apples, limes, and 
mangoes. The singular bread-fruit tree, 
and the still more singular gourd-tree, 
which supplies the negroes with hollow- 
ware, clustered along the sidewalk. 

Life to a negro in Dominica is exactly 
what it is to a monkey in a tree: a 
little climbing makes the life of one 
complete, and a little fishing does the 
same by that of the other: the one 
shows that he does no work, and the 
other confesses it, and they are equally 
happy. 

The American flag was given to the 
wind in our honor by a polite and 
friendly villager, evidently French, who 
officiated as consul, while the British 
flag was flying in honor of the queen’s 
birthday, which was rendered yet more 
illustrious by the negroes walking about 
at night with large wooden boxes on 
their heads containing each a candle, its 
light visible through auger-holes. The 
visit of the Vega to Prince Rupert's 
Bay was a tremendous social boost to 
the consul: it placed him quite at the 
head of society. Generally speaking, his 
duties consisted in making fast his flag 
to a long cane angling-rod in recognition 
of whalers who now and then look into 
port here. Grand and wild as is this 
charming island, the fer de lance, so 
deadly in Martinique, is not found here, 
—a fact difficult to explain, but pleasant 
to know, as else we could not have wan- 
dered about in the bushes around the 
village as we did. 

In the early morning the bay was a 
picture indeed. The dark range of the 
Devil’s Mountains, as it cut off the 


sunlight, lay in deep shade, although the | 


vapors hiding its peaks were all aglow. 
To the south, where the lessening 
mountains fell away to hills below the 
cloud-line, their summits were sharply 
defined against the clear sky. On the 
northern and western sweep of the circle 
enough sunshine found its way athwart 
the bay to flash from the polished fronds 
of the cocoa-palms, thus enclosing with 
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gilded filigree its smooth sunless waters. 
One small segment of the circle was 
closed by a dash of deep blue, where the 
bay met the waters of the Caribbean 
Sea. Here a good pull at the oars and 
a swim do more for some souls than 
matins in the grim old church among 
the mangoes. 

May 25.—Barometer, 30.20. Ther- 
mometer,— air 79°, water 79°. At 
eight A.M. we weighed anchor and stood 
out of the harbor, bound for Guadeloupe. 
Never in all our cruise did we cast so 
many lingering looks behind: it was our 
last sight of lovely Prince Rupert’s Bay. 
It will be a memory for life,—its smooth 
waters, with the Vega at anchor, her 
main-sail stretched all night,—it was so 
calm,—and the huge-winged pelicans 
flapping indolently by. 

As we cleared Dominica, we made the 
Isles of the Saints, with Marie Galante 
lying blue and distant on our starboard 
bow. If there be one joy unmixed 
and without sin, one that was not fore- 
closed when Adam made his stupen- 
dous failure years ago, it is to stand 
up the Caribbean Sea, with the trades 
blowing a ten-knot breeze,’ with . the 
sheets half off, and to sit in the shade 
of the main-sail, with the thermometer 
at eighty and the sea a cobalt-blue, and 
drink in the spill-wind out of the fore- 
sail as the creamy foam rushes by under 
the rail, while you dream of Columbus, 
whose keel vexed these very waters, as 
in search of a continent he gazed upon 
these unknown islands. 

The Isles of the Saints rose to view 
peak after peak—for the most part un- 
inhabited—as we approached the grand 
mass of mountain and hill-side, green 
with sugar-cane wherever the nature of 
the land permitted its culture, which 
Columbus named Guadeloupe. As we 
sighted the town of Basse-Terre, splashes 
of scarlet in and about it marked the 
presence of the flamboyant, now in full 
bloom. This tree is a mass of large 
open flowers, perfectly scarlet in hue. 
It has no foliage until the flowers fall, 
when it clothes itself in dark-green bipin- 
nate leaves. In bloom it is strikingly 
gorgeous and beautiful; yet its ready 
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growth and the ease with which it is 
acquired have made the people here sin- 
gularly indifferent to it, and the man 
with a flamboyant in full bloom in his 
yard and a Cape jessamine making the 
air heavy with the fragrance of its 
white blossoms, both requiring no care, 
will exult in his success in cultivating 
a sweet-william or a four-o’clock in a 
box. 

At noon we cast anchor in the harbor 
—or roudstead—of Basse-Terre. Most 
of these ports are only roadsteads, the 
water being made smooth by the inter- 
position of the island between it and the 
trades. In the hurricane months, when 
the winds blow from other quarters, they 
are no harbors at all. Here again is a 
chip of France floated off into the West- 
ern seas. The harbor-master, a polite 
Frenchman, boarded us, and proffered 
every sort of kindness and assistance. 
The town is absolutely tropical and abso- 
lutely French, with a well-kept fort of 
good size, very excellent public build- 
ings, surrounded by tamarinds, cabbage- 
palms, and flamboyants, and an old 
church prominent on a hill behind the 
town. The flamboyants in the square 
were in full bloom, without green leaves, 
the long black pods of last year’s flowers 
still hanging about them. There is an 
undeniable difference between the French 
and the British Islands: the former are 
characterized by an air of thrift, order, 
and activity which, with the exception 
of Barbadoes, was absent in those under 
British rule. The negroes in the French 
islands are under better control, more 
tidy, and seem to do some work ; every- 
thing there is essentially French, and 
were it not for the faces of “every 
shade, from snowy white to sooty,” that 
one meets in the streets, one might as 
well be in a corner of France; whereas 
the English islands are not English ; they 
seem hanging on to Great Britain by 
the eyelids, and to be penetrated and 
poisoned by the negro, who is dragging 
them down to his own level of barba- 
rism. 

At six P.M. we made sail and got 
under way, bound for Montserrat. Under 
the lee of Guadeloupe the wind died 





out, and we drifted along with a light 
land-breeze, a brilliant moon, and cloud- 
less skies. To windward, in the deep 
shade of the mountains, lights sparkled 
from plantations and dotted the mass 
of sombre shadow; to leeward the sea 
glimmered with shreds of silver as it 
rippled beneath the moon ; and, although 
the whole sky glowed with moonlight, 
the true Cross and the false both shone 
brightly astern, while over the bow was 
our own old North Star, increasing nightly 
in elevation. 

May 26.—Barometer, 30.20. Ther- 
mometer,—air 79°, water 79°. 

After clearing Guadeloupe we took 
the trades, and, with a.cracking breeze; 
had at sunrise the blue outline of Mont- 
serrat on our weather bow. It is a small 
island, formed of two huge mountains, 
one of them a soufriére, and both 
ploughed and seamed with gorges and 
valleys. If the peaks of these moun- 
tains were ground off and smoothed, 
their valleys partially filled up, the 
cabbage- and cocoa-palm replaced by the 
birch and the balm of Gilead, soft seas 
at a temperature of 80°, in which it is a 
joy to roll, changed to waters at 55°, in 
which the fear of death permits but a 
single plunge, bright skies, fresh breezes, 
and glowing sunshine exchanged three 
days in the week for fog so dense that 
to produce it the sun must have plunged 
all glowing into the sea at eventide and 
have converted the ocean into vapor,— 
were all these changes wrought, Mont- 
serrat might be towed to the coast of 
Maine, there to do duty for Mount 
Desert and in every respect to substi- 
tute that delightful watering place. At 
seven A.M. we came to anchor off the 
town of Plymouth, in an open roadstead 
of great depth, which would not afford 
the ghost of a harbor in a shift of wind. 
The clergyman of the place, an educated 
and pleasant English gentleman, paid us 
a visit in a six-oared boat manned by 
his pupils, nice bright lads, and with the 
union jack flying over the stern. He 
was interested in science, and had made 
a valuable collection of native ferns. 
We found him polished and agreeable, 
not ritualistic, but barefoot, neither he 
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nor his pupils wearing shoes or stock- 
ings. 

At ten A.M. we hove up the anchor 
and stood away for Mount Nevis. Off 
Montserrat we sighted it over the bow, 
and, with Antigua to windward, we 
passed Redonda, a peak of rock rising 
sheer six hundred feet out of the water: 
one side of it is perfectly smooth and 
straight, and seems made for American 
embellishments, such as, “Use Purify- 
ing Pills,” or “Two Thousand Miles 
to Wanamaker's.’ 

At 3.30 p.m. we came to anchor off 
the little town of Charleston, Mount 
Nevis. The feature of the island is one 
central mountain of moderate preten- 
sions rising from a plain. It is com- 
paratively smooth, and susceptible of 
more general cultivatiun than those we 
have been seeing: in fact, the grandeur 
and exceeding loveliness of the Wind- 
ward Islands we have left behind, and 
we must now content ourselves with the 
beautiful and picturesque. It is all 
worth an effort to see,—most assuredly 
on the part of those whose imagina- 
tion, like our own, has failed to picture 
the amount of beauty to be enjoyed. 
Charleston managed to produce an 
American commercial agent, in the per- 
son of a native of ‘Barbadoes, who 
politely offered his services and ereeted 
us with his flag. There was an old 
remnant of a fort on a point of land, 
and a delightful sandy beach, shaded, 
as usual, by cocoa-palms; but the water, 
except well in-shore, was rough: the dis- 
tant mountain did not thoroughly inter- 
cept the trades. Possibly the name 
fathered the thought, but Mount Nevis 
did look strikingly like Ben Nevis rising 
from the plain of Lochaber. Mount 
Nevis enjoys a local celebrity for its 


sheep, and the steward went on shore 


and procured some diaphanous mutton, 
—a sheep that cast no shadow, not be- 
cause the sun was directly over its head, 
but from lack of substance,—a sheep 
which if left to live might in time 
have developed progressively into a 
burning-glass. When we got him, all 
chance of animal development was 
long past. We found that his flesh 
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when cooked broke with a vitreous frac- 
ture. 

May 27.—Barometer, 30.20. Ther- 
mometer,—air 80°, water 80°. Clear. 
Breeze moderate. Wind E.S.E. At 
eight A.M. we made sail and left the 
harbor, bound for St. Thomas. The 
wind being aft at ten A.M., we took in 
the main-sail and set the try-sail to steady 
the ship. Our course took us close 
under the lee of St. Kitts, an island 
of delightfully irregular surface, soft in 
outline, with hills beautiful to behold, 
evidently under thorough cultivation, 
showing cane-fields and sugar-houses,— 
an island more thrifty in appearance 
than any we had seen belonging to the 
English, always excepting “Barbadoes. 
The centre culminates in Mount Misery, 
the lesser heights being Brimstone and 
Monkey Hills. Mount Misery reaches a 
height of some four thousand feet, and 
monkeys abound in the forests. 

At two P.M. we passed St. Eustatius, 
a volcanic island, its greatest altitude 
two thousand feet, and only four miles 
in length. Plain and unimportant we 
thought it after our surfeit of the 
grand and beautiful; but what would 
poets and innkeepers think if St. 
Eustatius were off the Capes of Dela- 
ware ? 

At six P.M. we passed Saba, its coast 
iron-bound, and without landings except 
in favorable states of the weather. The 
island is an irregular plateau two thou- 
sand eight hundred feet above the sea, 
diversified by precipitous rocks, sharp 
acclivities, and ravines. Through one of 
these, called the Ladder, the town is 
reached, around which is found the 
only cultivation,—that of potatoes, 
which are sold among the other islands. 
The population, amounting to one thou- 
sand eight hundred, is mainly devoted 
to’ the raising of chickens. From the 
sea the town, with its white houses and 
red roofs, looked exceedingly neat and 
pretty. This island belongs to Holland; 
its language is English. The people, 
almost all either Simmons or Hazel by 
name, largely send their children to Paris 
to be educated. They are famous for 
building a class of small vessels, although 
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they have no port. The town, nine 
hundred and sixty feet above the sea, 
is named the Bottom,—which is quite in 
keeping with the other anomalies of 
Saba. 

May 28.—Lat. 18° 16’. Long. 64° 
18’. Barometer, 30.28. Thermometer, 
—air 82°, water 80°. Wind E.S.E.; 
moderate. At sunrise we sighted over 
the bow to windward Virgin Gorda, and 
then St. John’s and other islets, the 
beginning of the Virgin group, and, 
alas! the parting from the Windward 
Islands. We had seen them under 
particularly favorable auspices, — our 
boat the best of her class, with capital 
officers, a good crew, and in delightful 
society, but with evidently defective 
imaginations, for we had been unable to 
picture before our cruise such grandeur 
and beauty as we had witnessed, such 
seas, climate, air, and scenery. 

At one P.M. we passed Frenchman’s 
Cap, a little rocky islet on the port 
side, took in stay-sail, set the main-sail, 
hauled our wind, and stood in for St. 
Thomas, a group of indistinct hills over 
the bow to windward. The approach to 
it is attractive: it is an island of hills, 
not mountains, bare of vegetation, gray, 
broken, and irregular. The port is very 
fine, almost landlocked, deep and roomy. 
At 2.30 P.M. we cast anchor in front of 
the town, and received a visit from the 


-harbor-master under the Danish flag. 


The town has a fine effect seen from the 
water. It is built upon three sharp and 
distinct hills, united at their base by the 
business portion of the place. In the 
centre, on the bay, there is an open 
square planted with cabbage-palms and 
tamarinds. The houses are white, with 
red roofs, standing generally in small 
enclosures, from which frequently blazes 
the flamboyant. The effect of the three 
pyramids of buildings is very pretty by 
day, seen against a background of lofty 
hills dotted here and there with country- 
seats, while at night these pyramids of 
sparkling lights look gay and brilliant. 
This harbor is a great port of call: 
large commercial steamers, under the 
English, Spanish, French, and German 
flags, come in, exchange passengers and 





mails, and start again for Europe or the 
various islands and the Spanish main; 
or, if need be, they have here the ad- 
vantage of an admirable dry-dock. . 

Throughout the West Indies we saw 
large men-of-war carrying the flags of 
England and France, and grand trans- 
atlantic and intercolonial steamers under 
French, German, Spanish, and English 
flags. The American flag we saw flying 
from schooners laden with sugar and 
codfish from the Grand Bank, once from 
a clipper-ship, and then from a tug in 
Delaware Bay. i 

Monday, May 29, was Whit-Monday, 
a great holiday among the Danes. No 
business was done, and we spent most 
of the day beneath the awning on deck, 
enjoying the delicious wind and watch- 
ing family parties being rowed to a 
point near the light-house, where the 
day was celebrated by a picnic. A few 
kind friends had already found us out, 
and we much enjoyed their visits. In 
the evening a pull about the harbor 
closed the day. The next morning, 
after a short visit on shore, as we in- 
tended to return after a run down to 
Santa Cruz, we weighed anchor, made 
sail, and at 11.30 a.m. left the harbor, 
bound for that island. With a -moder- 
ate breeze and a smooth sea, we came 
to anchor off Fredericksted at 3.30 P.M. 

Santa Cruz is an irregular hilly 
island, bare of trees, with a fruitful soil 
and every rod of it under cultivation: 
it looks like one field of green cane 
dotted with planters’ houses, sugar- 
houses, and windmills. It was one of 
the richest of the sugar islands until 
the wretched negroes swept it with fire 
in an insurrection some five years ago, 
when Fredericksted was burned, with 
most of the plantations of the west end. 
Another town is struggling up from its 
ashes amid the melancholy ruins of what 
were once good business establishments. 
The Danes soon reduced the negroes to 
order, and in the process many of them 
were killed; the prisoners were con- 
demned to death, but not executed: they 
are now prisoners for life. We saw them 
afterward working in gangs on the gov- 
ernment land. 
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The American Consul gave us much 
interesting information. His family had 
been among the largest planters of the 
island: their estate was ruined by the 
insurrection. 

After a very successful visit to an old 
negress very famous as a maker of guava 
jelly, whose stores we left desolate, and 
another visit, quite as victorious, to the 
fountain-head of bay rum,—for both of 
these products the island is famous,— 
we inquired sadly after the “ Old Santa 
Cruz Rum,” but, as the’ negroes were 
without veneration, this was not spared 
at the insurrection. 


Lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him, 


—which was not our case, however, for 
we spoke of him sadly and with praise, 
mourning perforce with dry eyes. 

There is no pretence of a harbor here, 
but the open roadstead afforded a superb 
white sand beach, from which at sunrise 
the garrison swam their horses. 

May 31.—Barometer, 30.25. Ther- 
‘ mometer,—air 80°, water 80°. At 


eight a. M. we weighed anchor and set 
sail, bound for Christiansted, on the 
eastern side of the island, and its capital. 
At ten o'clock we doubled the point, 
the wind blowing freshly and the sea 


running high. The harbor of Chris- 
tiansted is very intricate and dangerous 
from shoals, and we took a pilot on 
board, for the first time since leaving 
Bermuda, the captain being entirely 
familiar with all the many ports we had 
made. At two P.M. we came to anchor 
in front of the fort off the town, which 
does not, from the water, present any 
striking points of interest. It was clean 
and well policed. The garrison on parade 
made a very creditable appearance : the 
soldiers were good-looking young Danes, 
and well drilled. In the tort were the 
prisoners captured during the insurrec- 
tion. The Danes seem to have no crude 
theorics with regard to the treatment of 
prisoners: those whom we saw, instead 
of being confined at the expense of mind 
and health, poisoning one another men- 
tally if together and degenerating if 
alone, were working in gangs, to the 
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great advantage of their health. Con- 
stant occupation diminishes the opportu- 
nity for brooding or for mischievous per- 
sonal intercourse ; and there is no better 
form of expiation of sins committed 
against society than labor in its behalf. 

The great tidal wave of a few years 
ago, which rose suddenly to an enor- 
mous height, submerging shores, and 
landing large vessels at some distance 
inland, had a very disturbing effect upon 
the minds of the negroes of these islands. 
They supposed it to be the entering 
wedge of another deluge, and, by way of 
settling up this world’s affairs so as to 
put themselves in good shape for an- 
other, they thought best to overhaul their 
marital rigging and see all clear. The 
consequence was that the clergymen of 
the islands were utterly run down for 
days with performing marriage-ceremo- 
nies, which, except in view of the end 
of the world, had been considered quite 
unimportant. 

June 2.—Barometer, 30.25. Ther- 
mometer,—air 81°, water 80°. Wind 
E. by N., fresh. 

At 6.40 a.M. we dropped the pilot 
outside the bar at Christiansted, ‘and 
stood away for St. Thomas, distant forty 
miles. There was a strong trade blow- 
ing, and a rough sea, and our course 
gave us about four points free, with 
everything drawing, all sail set. After 
a splendid run, we came to anchor at ten 
A.M. in the harbor of St. Thomas, hav- 
ing made our forty miles in three hours 
and ten minutes. As we came into 
port, we were obliged to haul up close on 
the wind; and the style in which the 
Vega dashed into port, picked out her 
anchorage, and rounded up with the 
harbor-master’s boat at her heels, not 
knowing which way to steer, was the 
admiration of the town. Four hours 
from Santa Cruz to St. Thomas is con- 
sidered a good passage. 

Although St. Thomas has little to 
show in the way of cultivation, and 
displays none of the superb forests of 
the Windward Islands, it has thickets 
of tropical growth, where are found the 
cocoa-palm, the frangipanni, with its 
white and pink flowers, the hillia vine, 
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with large laurel-like shining leaves with 
fragrant blossoms, a flowering tree, also 
sweet-scented, the branches of which 
literally pour out milk when broken, the 
aloe, which sends up stalks twenty feet 
into the air, to be covered with blossoms 
in their season, many species of cacti, 
and in thé town numerous specimens of 
the superb flamboyant. From the hills 
and houses of the town the sea-view is 
beautiful: various islands of the Virgin 
group are in sight, including Santa Cruz. 
There is no spot on earth that invites 
bathing more than the West Indies: 
the instinct to take to the water is well- 
nigh irresistible. An even temperature 
of 80°, soft, bright skies, water as clear 
as crystal and emerald-green, white coral 
beaches, and picturesque surroundings, 
make bathing a delight. * Yet: it has its 
inconveniences: in deep water one is 
promptly devoured by sharks; in shal- 
low water one is riddled by sea-urchins. 
These latter are creatures designed upon 
the plan of a chestnut-burr, about twice 
its size, covered with long, movable, black 
spines, very brittle, and with an irritant 
The sensation 


property of their own. 
when stepping upon one of these is that 
of placing one’s foot firmly on a red-hot 
stove, and the sole of the foot looks as 
if it had been sprinkled with coarse 


black pepper. The method of relief 
practised here is to envelop the foot in 
tallow, whereupon, after a few days, 
suppuration comes on and the points 
come out. The readiest method is to 
have them cut out with a penknife: 
this saves time; but a scarified foot is 
an uncomfortable support in a rough sea. 

The island of St. Thomas depends 
upon rain for fresh water: the tanks, 
both public and private, are filled during 
the rainy season, and a shower is at all 
times a welcome event. At the time of 
our visit there had been a very long 


drought; there was some restriction in. 


the use of. water, and much apprehension 
was felt, every drop that fell from the 
skies being received with special grati- 
tude. 

During our stay in port we took oc- 
casion to do a little overhauling and 
went on the dry-dock: the Vega was 
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painted from the water-line up to the 
rail a glossy black; and, as the gilt 
streak along the side also wanted touch- 
ing up, a “brunette” artist from the 
town was employed and slung over the 
side on a staging, where, chameleon- 
like, he. became invisible against the 
freshly-painted sides. The result, how- 
ever, proved that he had been there and 
busy, for by sunset all was finished, to 
the great satisfaction of the captain and 
all hands. It only required a few hours 
of the morning sun to make it hard. 
The morning came, and with it not 
only the sunshine, but a dashing little 
shower which sent the rain running 
down the waist and over the gilt streak. 
Now, had the skipper resembled Job, 
whose conduct under injury was uncer- 
tain, this might. have been justifiable ; 
but any one who knew the skipper knew 
exactly what he would say, even to his 
very phraseology: therefore in so per- 
sonal, so pointed, so unmistakable an 
attack, where nothing new was to be 
learned, we all espoused his side. If it 
were necessary to correct the skipper, he 
was open to the fracture of a limb or to 
pleurisy ; but the smearing of his paint 
shook the faith of a number of excellent 
persons. , 

' During our visit at St. Thomas its 
people showed us every possible kind- 
ness and courtesy, and we much enjoyed 
our intercourse with them. The island 
is Danish, but English is the language 
spoken, the only Danish we heard being 
a phrase uttered after dinner, when, in 
pursuance of a Danish custom, all pres- 
ent shake hands and say “ Velbekomme.” 
The recollection of the attention and 
hospitality shown us here will always be 
another charm added to the many. clus- 
tering about our memory of the islands. 

June 8.—Barometer, 30.30. Ther- 
mometer,—air 81°, water 80°. Wind 
E.S.E., moderate. . 

At 10.30 we set the Danish flag at 
the fore, made sail, and stood out of the 
port, bound for the Capes of Delaware; 
fourteen hundred miles away. After 
clearing the beautiful harbor, we made 
Sail Rock, a mass of precipitous rock 
rising to the height of one hundred and 
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twenty-five feet, white, and so precisely 
like a three-masted vessel under full 
sail as to present a perfect illusion even 
within a mile of it. It must often have 
deceived the old buccaneers who swarmed 
in these waters and had their fortified 
harbors among these islands. After 
this followed two uninhabited islands off 
Porto Rico, Culebra and Culebrita, and 
then farewell to the land, the land that 
had been to us such a vision of beauty, 
the seas that we had so enjoyed, the 
skies that were always fair, and the 
friends that had done so much to give 
us pleasure; but not farewell to the 
trades: these we hoped to carry with us. 
even to the Capes if we could, and 
naturalize them there after their arrival. 

June 9.—Lat. 20° 57’; long. 66° 
10’. Barometer, 30.30. Thermometer, 
—air 81°, water 79°. Wind E.S.E., 
moderate. Distance sailed, 174 miles. 
We stood all day on our course N.N.W., 
and made a good run. When under way, 
we always carried astern a patent log, the 
disk made fast to the taffrail, whence there 
was a line leading a long way astern, 


at the end of which was a log in the 
shape of a large brass propeller weighing 


some three pounds. This afternoon 
this was bitten off and swallowed by a 
shark, who left the marks of his teeth 
deep in the brass ferule at the point of 
attachment. We were not aware of our 
loss at the time, and, of course, lost our 
dead-reckoning: this was annoying, but 
that shark will find it still more annoy- 
ing to be obliged henceforth to keep a 
log. 

June 10.—Lat. 22° 45’; long. 66° 
36’. Barometer, 30.30. Thermometer, 
—air 80°, water 80°. Wind S.S.E., 
light. Distance sailed, 112 miles. At 
noon to-day we passed under the Tropic 
of Cancer, 23° 27’, and were again with- 
out our shadows: this did not seem 
much of a privation, but the loss of 
shadow by the things about us we did 
feel, as there was literally no shade on 
deck except under the booms. 

June 11.—Lat. 24° 07’; long. 67° 
43’. Barometer, 30.28. Thermometer, 
—air 80°, water 80°. Wind S. by W., 
light. Distance sailed, 102 miles. The 
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weather throughout the day was squally- 
looking, with baffling winds and passing 
rain-squalls. 

June 12.—Lat. 25° 29’; long. 68° 
32’. Barometer, 30.25. Thermometer,— 
air 80°, water 80°. Wind S. to W.S.W. 
Weather foul. Distance sailed, 93 miles. 
The wind canted into the south and 
west, and became exceedingly squally 
and baffling. We could see it raining 
heavily in two or three different places 
at once. There were also several attempts 
to form water-spouts; black patches of 
cloud would gradually develop from 
their under sides dark inverted cones; 
these would descend in a slanting direc- 
tion toward the sea, prolonging their 
points, and then, failing in their struggle 
to meet the water, would again ascend 
and be lost in the cloud. We watched 
these with much interest, as we were in 
the latitude and amid the conditions of 
atmosphere which favor these phenom- 
ena. Later in the day the wind settled 
into the west and northwest, and it grew 
cooler and the sky cleared. From all 
these indications it is more than likely 
that we have lost the trades. We took 
them in latitude 28°, and hoped to carry 
them back there, but here we are mourn- 
ing for them in 25°. In the evening 
we could see only the upper extremity 
of the Southern Cross. Day by day we 
are leaving the lovely features of the 
tropics: there will soon be nothing of 
them left us, save the memory of the 
fair face we have so admired. 

June 13.—Lat. 26° 40’; long. 68° 
50’. Barometer, 30.20. Thermometer, 
—air 80°, water 78°. Wind S.W. to 
N., calm, fair. Distance sailed, 73 miles. 
At sunrise—which, by the way, grows 
perceptibly earlier every day—there was 
a complete calm, with a long, heavy roll 
from the northwest; the sea was a dark 
shaty blue, and the sky was full of those 
huge shadowy masses of white cumuli 
which present whole menageries of the 
white bears and giants which we know 
so well, and with not a trace of the 
silky-white drapery that attends the 
trades. These eventually broke up into 
a beautiful mackerel-sky, giving us a 
grand whole-sail breeze from the N.W., 
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under which we bowled along all day 
within two points of our course,—a most 
delightful run. 

June 14.—Lat. 28° 04’; long. 68° 
14’. Barometer, 30.18. Thermometer, 
—air 76°, water 77°. Wind N.W. by 
N. Distance run, 93 miles. At sea 
trivial matters become important events, 
and this morning we received with avid- 
ity and promptly verified the informa- 
tion that there was a schooner on our 
weather beam and a bark on our lee 
bow. At six A.M. a heavy squall came 
up to windward, the wind canted over 
to N.N.E., we jibbed over, and with 
a brisk wind stood off on our course 
N.N.W., making eight knots, with a sky 
overcast and occasional light showers. 
This was delightful, as we were now in 
the Horse Latitudes, and were trying 
to be resigned to calms. These lati- 
tudes extend from latitude 28° to 30°, 
and are the dread of seafaring men. 
The wind, unfortunately, did not hold, 
but grew squally again, with passing 
showers and calms. Toward noon we 
overhauled and spoke the schooner, from 
Porto Rico for New York: she soon 
dropped astern, and by night was out 
of sight. The bark hauled to the west- 
ward, and passed astern a long way off. 

June 15.—Lat. 28° 58’; long. 69° 
05’. Barometer, 30.15. Thermometer, 
—air 72°, water 75°. Wind N., light. 
Course N.W. Distance sailed, 71 
miles. Weather rainy and _ threaten- 
ing. Handled top-sails. Later on, 
clearing weather, with a cool north 
wind. Set all sail, and, close-hauled, 
stood on our way, making about four 
knots. Occasional calms, alternating 
with light breezes dead ahead, prevailed, 
and we beat to windward throughout 
another day of the Horse Latitudes. 

June 16.—Lat. 29° 55’; long. 70° 
11’. Barometer, 30.10. Thermometer, 
—air 73°, water 74°. Wind N. to N. 
W., light. Distance sailed, 81 miles. 
Throughout the morning the weather 
was fine and very moderate, and we 
made but little progress. Later the 
wind canted into the west and grew 
very fresh, and we stood on our course, 
making ten knots: this continued until 

Vor. V. N. S.—12 





one P.M., when it grew very threat- 
ening, with a high sea. We took in 
the main-sail and flying-jib and set the 
storm try-sail: we then made very good 
weather on our course, though it was 
very rough, as the sea-swell was heaving 
in from the west, and we were obliged 
to run in the trough of the sea all day. 
June 17.—Lat. 31° 43’; long. 70° 
52’. Barometer, 30.10. Thermometer, 
—air 73°, water 74°. Wind W. byS., 
fresh. Weather misty, foul. Course 
N. by W. Distance run, 107 miles. 
We were all day in a rough, broken sea 
setting in from the westward, and, as we 
were approaching the southern edge of 
the Gulf Stream, much prudence was 
exercised in saying nothing disrespectful 
‘of that ancient stream. As old age is 
always venerable, all hands tried to look 
and speak as if specially impressed with 
the fact,—and with good effect, for when 
we made the stream we found the old 
ruffian in comparatively good humor. 
June 18.—Lat. 34° 13’; long. 72° 
09’. Barometer, 30.02. Thermometer, 
—air 73°, water 73°. Wind W. byS., 
fresh, squally. Distance run, 165 miles. 
At three A.M. we entered the Gulf 
Stream. At one A.M. the weather be- 
came very threatening, with a high sea 
running; we took in the main-sail and 
flying-jib and set the main try-sail. 
This change was followed by a crash of 
crockery in the galley, with a good sec- 
ond played in the cabin by glass and 
china, and a rumbling bass accompani- 
ment executed by bananas, limes, and 
oranges, that had “fetched away” and 
were chasing one another over the floor 
and bringing up against the lockers on 
each side as the vessel rolled. Even 
apart from these sounds, sleep at such a 
time is an elegant accomplishment, a 
feat requiring such courage and skill as 
to warrant its exhibition in public. The 
performer starts from the side of his 
bunk nearest the skin of the vessel, and, 
revolving three times, after the manner 
of a rolling-pin, brings up against the 


.bunk’s outer rail, thence returning, re- 


volving in the same manner, to the point 
of departure. To do this in a deep sleep 
for seven consecutive hours and not to 
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obliterate any of the features of the face 
is to be an athletic genius and to possess 
a talent for sleep. 

All day it was rough and threaten- 
ing, with water flying from starboard to 
port over the deck, and a high sea run- 
ning. We shipped much broken water. 
At three P.M., wind and sea increasing, 
fierce squalls of wind arose, and there 
was lightning in the west, with black 
banks of cloud to windward. We took 
in the main-sail and flying-jib and set 
the storm try-sail. 

At eight p.m., the wind still blowing 
heavily in squalls, we reefed the sails and 
made all snug for heavy weather in the 
night. At eleven P.M. we came out of 
the Gulf Stream, and the weather mod- 
erated. 

June 19.—Lat. 36° 36’; long. 74° 
16’. Barometer, 30. Thermometer,— 
air 72°, water 66°. Wind W., squally. 
Weather foul. Distance sailed, 178 
miles. At sunrise this morning we 
were in green water, past the latitude of 
Hatteras, and off Currituck, North Caro- 
lina. This is always matter for congrat- 
ulation, since Hatteras, like Bermuda, 
is proverbially “the devil’s cruising- 
ground.” “ Bermuda weather” means 
everything bad, and Jack, who is seldom 
a poet, is inspired by these two points, 
and strikes his lyre, the chords of which 
are marline : 


After you Bermuda pass, 
Then look out for Hatteras, 


Getting north of the Stream brought 
us into a new climate, unlike that which 
we had left below: the sea was smooth, 
we were on soundings, and there was 
the bodily presence of fog, with the 
spiritual presence of Nova Scotia, in the 
morning, when the fog-horn was blown 
by the lookout stationed in the bow. 
After this the weather remained smoky, 
with a light breeze, until five p.m., when 
it began to look very squally in the west 
and south, and we took in the light sails, 
as we sighted “ Winter Quarter” light- 
ship off Chincoteague,—not exactly the 
land, but a buoy fast to American soil. 
From this we stood away on our course, 
with a light wind and a very squally sky, 
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for Henlopen. light, distant sixty miles. 
The sky grew more squally, with black 
clouds to the west and south, distant 
thunder, and vivid lightning. At seven 
P.M. across the entire west there stretched 
a broad band of yellow, perfectly clear, 
the color of burnished gold; in this the 
sun was shining brightly, while near it 
were a few ragged patches of deep mul- 
berry-colored cloud. Overhead, huge 
masses of cumuli were rolled confusedly 
together, purple in color, their projecting 
volumes tinged a deep crimson, while 
across them at intervals were bands of 
striated cloud, as if the heavens lay be- 
hind bars. The whole south and south- 
west was obscured by a heavy curtain of 
vivid green shading into olive, a grand 
sight, which, however, portended a heavy 
blow. This curtain of cloud was con- 
tinually rent from the sea upward by 
flashes of chain-lightning, and there was 
a perpetual roll of thunder. The whole 
sea astern was of a slaty blue, tinged 
with green, flashing into white - caps 
where the squall had already struck. 

To be prepared for what was coming, 
we doused the top-sails and flying-jib, 
double-reefed the main-sail for future 
use and took it in, close-reefed the fore- 
sail and set it. At 7.30 the squall 
struck us, and we settled away all sail 
and stood to the northward under bare 
poles. Although we had all of us sub- 
scribed to the marine declaration that 
good weather was good enough for us, 
it was impossible not to enjoy the gran- 
deur of the scene about us. The squall, 
being only wind, soon blew itself out, 
although the weather remained threaten- 
ing, with baffling winds from the north- 
ward. To make all snug for the night, 
we set a storm try-sail on the fore-mast, 
the fore-stay-sail, and a close-reefed 
main-sail and jib. At four A.M. we 
took a sudden heavy squall from the 
northwest, that carried away the jib be- 
fore it could be got in, and would have 
done much more damage had it not been 
for the warning of the barometer and the 
untiring vigilance of the captain. 

June 20.—Lat. 38° 27’; long. 75°. 
Barometer, 29.90. Thermometer,—air 
62°, water 63°. Wind N.N.W., blow- 
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ing a gale, with heavy squalls. Sea- 
swell north. Weather brilliantly clear. 
Distance sailed, 100 miles. The sun- 
rise was superb, the sky cloudless; there 
was a gale of wind blowing directly 
ahead, the sea was exceedingly high and 
rough, and, as we were close-hauled, it 
was breaking over our bow in torrents of 
foam and flying over the entire deck in 
sparkling showers. The poor Vega in 
losing her jib had lost her right arm, so 
far as beating to windward with a head- 
sea was concerned. When we unbent 
and overhauled what was left of the jib, 
it was found beyond repair, and was con- 
signed to the lazaretto. While we were 
wallowing in the sea, making nothing,— 
in fact, heading. for Barnegat on the port 
tack,—vessels bound for the south were 
flying by us with all the sail they could 
stagger under. At eleven A.M. it mod- 
erated : we wore ship (alas for the Vega, 
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that had never missed stays!) and set 
full fore-sail and flying-jib. At five p.m. 
we made Fenwick-Island light. Land at 
last, the Eastern Shore,—the first since 
St. Thomas. It was not mountains and 
palms, but it was ours. The wind, that 
had been moderating since noon, consid- 
erately died out with the sun, and when 
we turned in it was “smooth as a dish,” 
and Fenwick-Island light, Henlopen, and 
the light on the Breakwater were flash- 
ing, revolving, and burning steadily, each 
after its kind, all about us. 

June 21.— Delaware Breakwater. 
Barometer, 30.30. Thermometer,—air 
54°, water 59°. Wind N.E., light. 
Distance sailed, 42 miles, making in all 
4001 miles for the cruise. And here 
we took the trade-wind once more,— 
that of the region, which blows unceas- 
ingly through the funnels of the tugs. 

Caspar WISTER. 
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YEAR or two after the war, Mr. 
Edwin Wootton, of New York, 

with his wife and a gay party of young 
people, made an exploring journey 
through the South. It was his own 
idea,—open spring wagon, camping-equip- 
ments, guns, fishing-tackle, and all,—or, 
rather, he thought and told everybody 
that it was his own idea. Now and then 
his wife had a habit of mentioning some 
plan as utterly impracticable, whereupon 
he would instantly seize on it and work 
himself into a fever to prove to her that 
nothing could be easier. After they 
had carried it out successfully, he would 
cackle over her in triumph for months 
as a convert to his own original scheme. 
“T never did expect,” said Mrs. Pen- 
ryn-Clay on her return from France, 
“to find Emily Wootton so dominated 
by that fussy little imbecile that she has 
married. She is as silent, mild, and 
gentle as one of those model, cow-like 
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wives that one sees in a farce, but 
nowhere else in America. I thought 
Emily rather clever as a girl.” 

“She thought herself clever,” replied 
Mr. Franciscus (Miss Fanny, the young 
people called him), who dropped in every 
day now to talk over all that had hap- 
pened in their set while she had been 
gone. “She thought herself immensely 
clever, I assure you. Why, Mrs. Clay, 
Emily Souders at seventeen set out to be 
eccentric,—an Advanced Female! Qh, 
she did!” 

He giggled, settled himself comfort- 
ably back in his easy-chair, and pushed: 
his beard caressingly up through his 
hand: “She left the convent where all 
the girls were who were to be débutantes 
that winter, and went to a Methodist 
Female College. It’s a fact, — Meth- 
odist! Plunged into Latin and the 
sciences. But the Methodists soon 
proved to her that she was a dunce. 


re 
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Then she fancied that she was an artist, 
and coaxed old Souders to take her to 
Italy. It took her a year to find out 
she was fit for nothing at that: so she 
came home, when her mother took her 
in hand and married her to little Neddy 
Wootton. The old lady had planned 
that match when Emily was ten years 
old and Neddy inherited his uncle’s 
money.” 

“T am surprised to hear that of 
Emily. The Souders always have been 
conventional to the last degree. They 
never take a step out of line,” said Mrs. 
Penryn-Clay, whose chief glory it was 
that her position lifted her above all rules. 

Mr. Franciscus poised the tips of his 
long fingers together, looking at them 
thoughtfully, his face sobering into a 
look of ferret-like sagacity. He had a 
sleuth-hound acuteness for nosing into 
the personal peculiarities of his friends. 
“ Now, I don’t think,” he said deliber- 
ately, “that that is true of Emily. 
She is a radical. There’s fermentation 


going on under that demure face of hers. 
I suspect that it is she who keeps Neddy 


uneasy and perpetually drives him into 
such queer starts, while the little man 
is so horribly afraid of violating propri- 
ety. He is running about now trying to 
find out what everybody thinks of this 
Southern trip. ‘Of course,’ he says, 
‘the proper thing for us all to do this 
summer would be to build at Newport. 
But the cads are creeping in even at 
Newport. I'm going to trees and 
mountains. You are in no danger from 
cads when trees and mountains are your 
companions.’ ” 

The old lady laughed: “‘Cads’? Poor 
Edwin! Of course your memory does 
not go back so far, but I remember the 
grandfather Wootton distinctly,—a re- 
tail grocer. I have heard that he went 
out himself for orders,—white apron, 
cart, and all. But I never saw that. 
His son, Neddy’s uncle, did something 
in sugar that brought in their millions.” 

“Ned knows all that, and knows that 
we know it. Yet only yesterday he 
remarked to me—actually to me—that 
blue and silver had always been the 
colors of the Wootton liveries.” 
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“T thought there was a compact 
among all Americans to keep up these 
little illusions for each other,” said Mrs. 
Clay, smiling up into the eyes of the 
ancient beau, with a most significant 
lack of significance in her face. He 
tittered uneasily, knowing perfectly well 
that she was thinking of his uncle Job 
Franciscus, who is a tanner in Newark 
to this day. 

As soon as Mr. Wootton found that 
his expedition was approved by “ Miss 
Fanny,’ who echoed the opinions of 
society, he buzzed happily about his 
preparations. Underneath his snobbish- 
ness he was a generous, thoughtful little 
man. 

“We will take my sister Jane,” he 
said to his wife. ‘Poor Jane! she 
abhors fashionable watering-places ever 
since her deafness came on. And there’s 
your father: it will be just the thing for 
your father’s liver.” 

“People will mistake the wagon for 
an ambulance, and you for an agent of 
the Sanitary Commission,” said his wife 
dryly. 

“Tut, tut! Well, I suppose that is 
true,” with a forced laugh. He watched 


her uncomfortably for a few minutes. 


“T thought, Emmy, you would like to 
feel that you were helping somebody by 
my wild-goose-chase. But it’s too bad 
to bore you with a lot of invalids.” 

She said nothing, and he turned to 
his paper discontentedly. A year ago 
you could not have bored her by invalids. 
She spent half her time visiting orphan- 
asylums and blind old paupers and teach- 
ing in industrial schools for beggars’ 
children. But she had shut her door 
on them all one day, and her heart, too, 
apparently, on all pity or tenderness. 

“ Really, I thought you would have 
liked that plan,” he said presently, re- 
turning to the charge. 

“Two or three boys and girls would 
be made perfectly happy by such a 
journey,” she said indifferently, ‘but 
it would be impossible to take them. 
The trouble would be endless.” 

“No trouble at all!” bouncing up. 
“The very thing! Your nephew Zack, 
and Will and Starr Pettrow, and the 
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Perry girls! None of them over four- 
teen. It will be a four-weeks picnic ! 
I tell you, Em, that’s the best idea I 
have had yet !” 

He carried it out. The children were 
nearer his own grade of intellect than 
men and women would have been; and 
as for Mrs. Wootton, she was very happy 
with them. She was an indolent young 
woman at home, but on this journey she 
was ,a middle-aged, motherly matron, 
fussing about their wet feet, doctoring 
the boys for coughs, putting her arms 
around the girls’ waists whenever they 
came near her. She had never had a 
child of her own. 

The ravages of the war, especially in 
Virginia, were then fresh, and stared 
them in the face at every stage of the 
journey. Mr. Wootton, who had been 
fiercely loyal while the struggle was 
going on, was just as intemperate now 
in his sympathy for the South. 

“T swear, Emily, I feel personally 
responsible for every burned barn or 
new-made grave,” he said. He- was 


perpetually offering money on all sides 


and being snubbed for his offers. An- 
other trouble he had, quite as heavy as 
the desolation of the South,—which was 
the fear that the planters would mistake 
him and his party for ordinary folk. 
He fraternized readily with the moun- 
taineers or guides, and kept his own im- 
portance carefully out of sight. But 
when they came near a town or a hand- 
some dwelling he brought Simon the 
valet into full view. Simon wore the 
blue and-silver livery. 

“And. I am so thankful I had the 
Wootton coat of arms put on all our 
trunks!” he said. “It is unusual, to 
be sure, but it impresses people at once. 
You are not careful enough about these 
things, Emily.” 

The young people laughed at him 
among themselves, but paid that exag- 
gerated homage to his wife which boys 
and girls are “apt to give to a woman 
of beauty who is a social leader in the 
world which they will soon enter. 

“She is too indifferent to be a leader 
anywhere,” said Dora Perry. “She is 
too indifferent even to lead her husband 
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. or to feel contempt for him. He would 


simply drive me mad.” 

They had stopped at a little inn at 
the opening of a gap in the mountains 
in Southwestern Virginia, and the girls 
were on a porch looking up the misty 
defile. Mrs. Wootton joined them be- 
fore Dora had finished speaking. The 
others grew silent, uneasily, but Dora 
said readily, “ We were just talking of 
the qualities necessary to make a leader 
in society. What do you think they 
are, Mrs. Wootton ?” 

Emily looked down at the little girls’ 
keen, intelligent features, already under 
better control than her own, and laughed. 

“ You will soon answer that question 
better than I, Dora,” she said, seating 
herself beside them. “ As for society, 
as you call it, when I think of it here 
it reminds me of one of those glass 
boxes which you see in an apothecary’s 
window, in which a few gold-fishes and 
minnows swim round and round, eying 
each other year’in and year out, and 
bumping their noses against the sides.” 

“ You speak as if it were a sort of 
jail!” cried Dora indignantly. 

Mrs. Wootton answered only with 
that pretty set smile which they thought 
so charming. 

“Tt seems to me the most desirable 
place in the world,” persisted the girl, 
“T mean, of course,’ smiling, “the 
glass case where only the gold - fish 
swim.” 

“Yes. You, probably, will never 
bump against the sides,” said the lady 
carelessly. 

Dora looked at her perplexed a min- 
ute, and then said tartly, “ How far is. 
Mr. Wootton going to take us into these 
dreary hills? We are leaving the large: 
plantations quite behind us; and I did. 
want to see something of the upper class. 
in Virginia. Nelly Hunter spent a win-. 
ter in Richmond before the war, and she 
says they were so delightfully exclusive. 
Money counted for nothing. She gave 
me letters of introduction to half a dozen 
of the old families. She said, even if I 
wasn't out, I might be making desirable. 
social connections for the future.” 


“Very true,” said Emily.. “ But,. 
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unfortunately, Mr. Wootton intends to 
go up farther into the hills.” 

Dora went into the house. Mrs. 
Wootton sat looking up the gorge, over 
which the sun threw slanting yellow 
streaks, like flame, from behind the op- 
posite peak. The path was narrow, and 
the overhanging hemlocks on either side 
nearly covered it. It led up into the 
ranges of the mountains beyond, which 
towered mysterious and _ inscrutable. 
Mrs. Wootton’s face was turned toward 
them, and Zack Pettrow sat at her feet, 
watching her. Zack had that admira- 
tion for her which a romantic boy of 
fifteen usually cherishes for some woman 
old enough to be his mother. She took 
the place of all the heroines of whom 
he had ever read in poem and novel 
who were lonely and unrecognized in 
the world. His dislike for her good- 
natured, insignificant little husband was 
the more bitter because he had no oppor- 
tunity to show it. If he could only 
have proof that he -tyrannized over 
Emily! if he had any chance for an 
outbreak to relieve her from his cruelty ! 
Instead of that, Neddy was sure to come 
tiptoeing along presently, smiling and 
offering them an open box of caramels. 
Zack was always impatient, too,. at 
Emily’s neat, undramatic dress. Its 
calm propriety never expressed any 
emotion whatever. If her hair were 
ever dishevelled, or if she would only 
stretch out her white arms occasionally, 
like all the unhappy married women in 
modern novels, “with a gesture of su- 
preme weariness” ! 

“ What is it you are looking for?” 
he said at last. “Your eyes always 
seem to me to be searching,—searching 
for something you have lost out of your 
life.” 

Emily laughed. ‘Don’t be melo- 
dramatic, Zack,” she said, looking down 
kindly at the boy. 

“Ts it anything that J can help you 
to gain?” he persisted, his face lighten- 
ing with excitement. ‘Tell me what 
you were wishing for then.” 

“ What was I wishing? That I was 
‘a squirrel, or fox, or wolf,—some wild 
‘creature that could go up that path into 
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the woods and stay there. I should 
like to know what the life of an animal 
has in it.” 

At that moment a man came out from 
under the porch on which they stood, 
and cast a quick, curious glance up at 
her, then passed up the street of the 
drowsy little hamlet. He had a tall, 
sinewy figure, and was clothed in a 
hunting-shirt made of deer-skin, and 
short breeches of the same, covered with 
dust; on his feet were leather soles 
strapped like sandals; his knees and 
throat were bare and tanned the color of 
the leather ;. his long red hair and beard 
were untrimmed, and on his head was a 
cap made from the skin of a coyote. He 
went with a steady, loping stride up the 
gorge, not once looking back,—though 
the sight of a beautiful, richly - dressed 
woman in that corner of the earth must 
have been startling enough. 

The hunting-shirt and wolf-skin cap 
summarily knocked Zack headlong out 
of his sentiment. ‘ Hello!” he shouted 
wildly. ‘Is that one of the bear-hunters 
from Tennessee you told me about?” 
leaning over the railing of the porch to 
call to the innkeeper below. 

“No, it ain’t. They hain’t no such 
lookin’ beasts as that. He’s no hunter. 
He’s a rank stranger. Nobody knows 
whar he belongs.” 

“Did you ever see him before ?” 

“ Yes ; onct he come along hyar about 
a year ago. He stays up in the moun- 
tings. Don’t bring down fish, nor skins, 
nor nothin’. Hain’t no call up thar, as 
I kin see.” 

“ An escaped criminal, perhaps,” said 
Zack to Emily. 

Night had fallen with a suddenness 
startling to Emily, who had never lived 
among the mountains. She strained her 
eyes to look into the gorge, when out 
of it came a shout something between 
a yodel and the bay of a hound near- 
ing its prey. She fancied that it broke 
out of the sheer ecstasy of the man at 
plunging again into the woods, and had 
an odd feeling that it was sent back to 
her. It ended in a high musical note 
that cut through the night-air and left 
it more dead than before. 
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“Hark to that fellow!” said Zack. 
“There is your wish fulfilled, Mrs. 
Wootton. How do you like it? He 
is finding out what an animal’s life is 
like, pretty fairly. But I can’t imagine 
you, clothed in skins like the cave-women, 
climbing mountains or swimming rivers.” 

“No,” said Emily, smiling. But 
what ailed her? As she sat leaning 
over the railing, her chin in her palm, 
her thoughts rushed out beyond her 
control. Usually she held them in 
check, even beyond her own knowledge. 
The man yonder,—there was no law, 
no rule of propriety, to hamper him : he 
could lose himself in the woods and shut 
the world out,—wholly out. If a man 
could lie on the grass at night, with noth- 
ing but the rustling trees and stars over- 
head, he would know if they had any- 
thing to say to him; that is, if there 
was anything to say anywhere. 

Down below her, Dora and Sperry 
were talking over their last letters from 
New York,—how the Courtneys had 
married Anne at last to a rich Californian, 
and how Betty Matton had a new idea 
at her reception in the way of floral pil- 
lars, and how the Perots had gone to 
Paris for draperies for their drawing- 
room. Had life anything to say to her 
but this,—receptions and floral pillars 
and draperies? She had heard of noth- 
ing else since her childhood. She was 
walled into this little world of society, of 
gossip, of insignificant competition and 
more insignificant ideas, as into a jail- 
cell. For one day to be alone, to climb 
the mountains, plunge into the rivers, to 
be man, beast, anything that was free to 
gratify its own instincts and passions, 
good or bad! No river had water 
enough to cool the heat in her blood. 
She had heard in church something of 
the water of life. God knows, there was 
in her a horrible thirst. She fancied if 
she could shake herself loose from every 
tie and go back to nature it would be 
quenched. She sat quite motionless, 
the pretty smile fixed on her mouth. It 
did not even occur to her to fear what 
Neddy would think if he should find out 
his real wife under the charming leader 
of society he knew. He never would 
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find her out. She always felt as if she 
were wrapped in countless folds of deceit 
when she talked to him. 

Emily Wootton was not only a fash- 
ionable woman, but by inheritance a 
strict religionist, which is quite a differ- 
ent class from that of the Christians. 
She had been run, when a child, -into a 
mould of doctrines, church-going, and 
propriety. Her grammar, her gowns, 
her touch on the piano, with her creed, 
had been modelled on the genteelest 
standard of the supremely genteel and 
pious suburban town where she was 
born. Her “Scotch-Irish” father 
(whom she always remembered as 
seated by the lamp, reading the New 
York “Observer,” in his tightly-but- 
toned coat, his gold spectacles across 
his Roman nose),—was it any of his 
blood in her that wanted to run wild 
like a stag or a satyr? 

Emily laughed. She had a keen sense 
of the ridiculous, unlike most women, 
especially when it touched herself. 

“‘ Did you read that story of the Maori 
chief the other day ?” she said suddenly, 
turning to Zack. “He had been con- 
verted to houses and clothes and civiliza- 
tion, when one day a paper collar tickled 
his-ear. He dragged it off and trampled 
‘It’s a little lie!’ he. 
shouted. ‘And all your clothes are 
lies!’ And your compliments and houses 
and trade and talk of religion! All little 
lies !” 

Zack looked with a shrewd speculation 
into her face. “ After he turned savage 
was he satisfied?” he said. “ Did he 
find what he wanted ?” 

“ There is the supper-bell,” said Mrs. 
Wootton, rising and brushing the fallen 
leaves from her dress. ‘ Will you ask 
Simon to bring some of the older sherry 
from the wagon, Zack? Mr. Wootton 
did not like that which we had for din- 
ner.” 

In a week, Mr. Wootton had pitched 
his camp up among the mountains, far 
beyond the reach of civilized intruders. _ 
He built a hut for Emily and the girls, 
with the help of Simon, who, when his 
livery was laid aside, turned out to be a 
very handy Connecticut Yankee. Neddy 
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and the boys kept up a watch-fire, and 
slept over it in turn every night, sup- 
posing that they were keeping guard 
against bears and panthers. They lived 
in ecstatic expectation of a leap, a growl, 
and a fight for life. 

“ Every man likes to go back and be 
a savage at times,” said Neddy, rubbing 
his ringed fingers as they sat around the 
camp-fire one evening. “Now, you, 
Emily, care nothing for nature: I can 
see that. Youare bored. You want to 
feel lace about your wrists, and carpets 
under your feet, to be comfortable.” 

“ Yes,” said his wife. 

It was true that she was disappointed. 
Nature had no mysterious message for 
her. She was often left alone here with 
the towering hills about her, and the 
gray old trees whispering together, and 
the arch of air above full of color and 
life and motion. She saw that there 
was an infinite quiet and content in 
them all. But she was not quieted nor 
contented by it. Whatever this awful 
secret was, she had no hold upon it. It 
was with her precisely as when her heart 
swelled with a song that ought to silence 
heaven itself to hear and she uttered her 
cracked piping falsetto, or as when, years 
ago, she had been inspired with a poem, 
and written, oh, what miserable trash of 
rhymes vapid and pretentious ! 

“Yes; [am sure,” she said to Neddy, 
“nature and I have nothing in common.” 

“Tt is because you do not go to work 
rationally, my dear. If you would study 
geology, now! Or I would give you 
a few facts about trees, for example, 
that would make the woods seem like a 
new world to you. There is that cedar, 
for instance. That is the wood out of 
which the clothes-chests are made. 
Capital preventive of moths. Or that 
yellow pine. It is exported for flooring 
to— Halloo! What is that ?” 

A man plunging through the thicket 
crossed the light of the fire. He carried 
on his back half of a deer freshly killed. 
Mr. Wootton and the boys hurried to 
meet him. ‘“ You’ve had good luck to- 
day ?” said Neddy, in the hearty, broth- 
erly fashion with which he met men 
who were hopelessly below his class. 
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“Qh, fairish,” slinging down the veni- 
son and wiping his face. It was the 
man of the wolf-skin cap. 


Edwin examined the meat: ‘“ Per- 


haps you have more than you want of 
I wish you would sell 


this venison ? 
me some of it.” 

“Sell?” he laughed. “Up here 
money counts for nothing. But,” hesi- 
tating, “I'll willingly give you the veni- 
sou for half a dozen cigars such as that 
which you are smoking.” 

“ Bring a cigar-box, Simon.” 

“The antlers are fine. Will you 
have them?” he said, turning to Zack 
after he had chosen the cigars. 

“Oh, thank you. But the price? I 
don’t smoke.” 

“And I am not in trade. Pray 
take them.” And, with a smile and nod, 
he disappeared in the thicket. 

‘“‘ He speaks English like an educated 
man,” said Zack. 

‘“‘ He is educated in cigars, at least,” 
said Neddy. “He chose the finest 
brand. He’s in hiding from the police, 
I suppose. Murder or burglary, no 
doubt. What else could drive such a 
fellow to live like a beast? But one 
can’t send word to the authorities,” 
staring with his mouth a little open up 
to the tree-tops for the telegraph-wires 
which were not there. 

The next day Mrs. Wootton walked 
up the ravine with her sketching-book. 
Simon was in sight in the camp. The 
others had gone down the mountain 
to fish. After she had been at work 
awhile, she heard a step behind her, 
and, raising her head, saw the stranger. 

“T hope I did not startle you, madam,” 
he said, removing his cap. “I have 
something here which I thought you 
might use. If you would allow me?’— 
waiting for permission before he came 
near enough to hand it to her. It was 
a feather from an eagle’s wing. “I'll 
tell you the truth,” he added hurriedly : 
“T made this the excuse to see you 
again. It is three years since I have 
spoken to a woman.” 

Emily’s breeding did not fail her, 
even in the presence of a possible mur- 
derer in this solitude. She held out 
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her hand for the feather as though she 
had not heard his last words, her eyes 
brightening as she took it. “I will 
have it made into a pen,” she said, ex- 
amining it deliberately. ‘“ It was good of 
you tobringit tome. Will yousit down?” 

He took his seat on the rocks before 
her. They looked at each other a mo- 
ment, not with the crude curiosity of 
a savage and a fine lady brought face to 
face, but as equals hesitate in a drawing- 
room, secretly and swiftly gauging each 
other before they speak. Emily fully 
appreciated the difference. The man, 
to-day, despite his uncouth clothes, was 
clean, and his skin clear. He had a 
cool, controlled eye. 

“Did you shoot the eagle 
range ?” 

“T did not shoot it. Whatever I 
may be, I have not the blood of a bird 
on my soul, thank God. I pulled the 
feather from its wing.” 

“ You climbed to its nest to do it!” 

“Oh, that is nothing,” moving un- 
easily. ‘Any boy in these mountains 
can do that.” 

She was silent a moment. There 
were no small ideas common to herself 
and this man of the woods. “ You do 
not scruple to kill deer ?” 

“T only shoot one now and then to 
keep myself alive. A bit of meat 
satisfies me for weeks. There is plenty 
of food in the growth of the woods, if 
you know how to find it. Then you 
have the satisfaction of getting your 
living as animals do, direct from the 
earth.” He watched her as he spoke, as 
if trying the effect of his words on her. 
She remembered now that he had over- 
heard her outburst to Zack. .It had 
made a kind of secret understanding 
between this man and herself, which 
gave meaning to his words. It was 
this which had brought him back. Evi- 
dently he was comparing his life and 
thoughts with what he guessed of hers. 
“T,” he added, “ came to the woods _be- 
cause there is nothing to be sold or 
bought here, nothing to be made or lost. 
A man here owes no duty to any other 
man; he can find himself out; he gets 
back to his original conditions.” 


in this 
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“T always supposed,” said Emily, in 
her most indifferent voice, working dili- 
gently at her sketch, though she was 
burning with curiosity to drag out his 
secret, “that only the fervor of religion 
or a great grief could drive a man to 
live as you are doing.” 

“ T had no grief. As for religion—” 
He stopped short. Presently, with a sig- 
nificant laugh, he said, “ Why should 
not a man go to the woods instead of 
to Europe to hide? I have no doubt 
the men of your party believe that I am 
here to escape the penitentiary or the 
gallows.” 

Mrs. Wootton looked up sharply, 
her pencil uplifted in her fingers ready 
to make a stroke, and scanned his face 
steadily for a full minute. 

“ T do not believe it,” she said quietly, 
and finished shading her leaf. But her 
heart thumped hard under her shawl. 
He was no criminal. As honest a soul 
as her own looked back out of his eyes, 
but there was an uncertain gleam in 
them now which frightened her. He 
did not speak for some time, and she 
did not look up again. Then he got 
up and leaned against a tree, restlessly 
pulling down the branches and tearing 
off the leaves. 

“T am here because I was tired. I 
tried one business after another. I was 
a photographer, and an editor, and a 
teacher; then I went to help Walker 
out with his fight in Nicaragua. I was 
one of the first to go to gold-digging in 
California. I threw up the claim just 
as it began to pay. I got so tired I 
couldn’t stay to see it out. Then I 
fought in the war with Sherman. When 
the army disbanded, my people got me 
into business in Philadelphia. Oh, they 
thought I was in luck! It was such 
a fine opening for a poor devil! But, 
great God! who could stand that ?” 

Emily began to speak, but he hurried 
on without heeding her: 

“ Drudge, drudge, day in and day 
out! Give up your whole big life to 
earn the food to live with! And the 
straight streets, and the rows of red 
houses, and the crowds of people all 
drudging to keep themselves alive! I 
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was sick of the whole miserable business 
in a month’s time. The sight of the 
crowd going by—the same man and 
the same woman, with different noses 
and eyes, a million times repeated— 
came to be a horrible nightmare to me.” 

“¢ What did you do ?” 

“T broke away from them. I came 
here. You don’t stare at me or think 
me mad, as they did ?” 

“ No,” she said calmly, rubbing out a 
false stroke. 

“ Yet even in the woods,” he said, 
after a minute’s silence, “ one must strut 
and take a part. I wear this ridiculous 
stagey toggery because it keeps men 
away. The good folks down in the 
villages look on me as a Cain, and even 
the revenue officers fly if they catch 
sight of me.” He laughed, and looked 
for the moment like a hearty good fellow 
who cracked many a joke with himself 
alone under the sky. se 

“You do not mean to stay here? 
You will not spend your life in the 
woods ?” 


“God knows. I cannot tell what I 


may do to-morrow, any more than any 
other animal.” 

Emily closed her book. Her fingers 
shook, and a queer suffocation came into 


her throat. It was so new a thing to 
her artificial life to come face to face 
with any human being in this way. If 
she could stretch out her hand to help 
him? What did it matter to her 
whether guilt or madness had driven him 
out of the world ? 

“You cannot waste your life here,” 
she said, involuntarily showing her ex- 
citement in her voice. “I can see that 
you are a man of power and of educa- 
tion. You have duties—” 

“Duties?” he laughed ironically. “If 
I went back to the world to-day I should 
find you all glad to be rid of your duties, 
if you had my courage to throw them 
off. Don’t I remember ‘society’? Is 
it any different now? Don’t men, gen- 
eration after generation, sink themselves 
and give up their talents and ambition 
for their children, who turn out smaller 
and meaner than they half the time? 
Don’t clever women tire of their stupid 
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husbands and grope about for congenial 
souls?” 

“ You are right,” said Emily, rising, 
with a nervous laugh. ‘“ Undoubtedly 
you are right.” She did not know what 
she was saying. When she heard his 
last words, she felt as if the man had 
come close to her and put his hands on 
her. Edwin was coming up the hill, 
and hurried forward, smiling. She did 
not hear what he said. She saw him 
talking to the stranger, and that they 
laughed. She herself spoke. But it: 
was all far off from her, as though she 
were asleep. 

Clever women tiring of their hus- 
bands, and groping about for—? 

She went down through the camp to 
a great rock by the creek and hid behind 
it. Now she was alone. Nobody could 
drag out her naked soul in public here. 
Was it that which ailed her? Was she 
tired of her husband and groping about 
for a stronger man to love? And it 
was apparent to even this half-mad 
vagabond ? 

Emily Wootton was a fashionable 
woman, but she had been as pure and 
stern in her wifely creed as Lucretia. 
The blood of generations of Scotch 
Presbyterians flowed thin and tepid in 
her veins. She had never flirted when 
she was a school-girl. There had not 
been a spark of coquetry in her nature 
when coquetry would have become her 
age. Now, when she was a middle-aged 
woman, she was groping for a congenial - 
soul! It was but yesterday that she 
had read a popular novel in which the 
American fashionable married woman 
was depicted as a church-going Ninon, 
enacting dramas of passion with every 
man she met except her husband, and 
she had flamed into righteous indigna- 
tion at it as an indecent libel. Now this 
ghastly ‘likeness was set up before her 
as her own portrait. Was it true? 

Mrs. Wootton sat hid by the thicket. 
She peeped out at her husband as he 
fussed over the camp-fire, as if she 
feared to look at him. He was fussy 
and contemptible in many ways. She 
had never told herself so before. But 
she saw it now. She had never realized 
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that she had married a man less than 
herself. She knew it now. 

Was it this that had ailed her? This 
horrible emptiness of life——-was it only 
the want of a real support, of a live 
love? If it were so?— 

The supper was ready long before 
Mrs. Wootton came up into camp. 

“You are fagged out, Emmy. Your 
clothes are wet with the dew,” buzzed 
Edwin. ‘Take some coffee and go 
directly to bed. Zack and Perry went 
down to the cross-roads and brought up 
the mail. I'll come and read the letters 
to you.” 

“‘T don’t care for letters. No, I want 
no coffee,” she snapped fretfully, and 
crept off into her tent. She despised 
him, but she loathed herself. He was 
petty and shallow, perhaps, but she— 
she was like the rest of American 
Ninons, ready for her drama of love 
with some other man. 

After an hour or two the miserable 
woman began to cry. “I did not know 
I was so bad,” she told herself. ‘“ I’m 
sure there never was anybody else. 
But it’s all so.empty,—empty!” She 
lay awake through the night, with her 
hands over her face, unconscious of 
how the time passed, until she was sud- 
denly aware that the dawn was breaking 
and that Edwin had not come into the 
tent. She started. up, threw on her 
wrapper, and looked out, her heart heavy 
with guilt. The camp-fire was built 
some five yards distant. It burned 
brightly, and her husband sat beside it 
on a log, a note-book open on his knee. 
She went to him. ‘“ Why are you here, 
Edwin?” she said, her voice hoarse. 
“You wish to avoid me? You think 
we are unsuited to each other? You 
are happier alone? Very well. Then 
I can—” 

“ Bless my soul, my dear, wake up! 
You don’t know what you are talking 
about.” He laughed, quickly closing 
the note-book and putting it into his 
pocket. “Come, go back to the tent, 
Emily. It is chilly and wet here.” He 
rose to lead her back, and wrapped his 
coat about her. Something in his man- 
ner struck her. It had never been so 





quiet or authoritative. There was a 
sense of relief in it to the hysterical 
woman. 

“ Let me sit with you here awhile.” 

“ Very well.” 

He piled up the logs, wrapped a rug 
over her feet, and sat down again: “Do 
you see that saffron tinge on the fog 
below? Just there the sun comes up.” 

But his wife, with her back to the 
fog, was peering into his face: ‘“Some- 
thing has happened, Edwin, that you are 
keeping from me. What is it?” 

He half rose, sat down again, put his 
hand into his pocket for the note-book, 
and pushed it back: “You have keen 
eyes, Emily. It is only a matter of 
business. I will talk it over with you 
when we reach home,” he said, in the 
quieting tone which a man uses to a fret- 
ful child. 

“No, now,” she persisted. She saw 
by the kindling fire how pinched his 
features looked. “If it is trouble, let 
me share it. You have-always kept 
trouble from me before,” with a sudden 
glow of gratitude when she remembered 
how entirely he had done it. 

“That is only what every man does, 
of course. This,—this—” He began 
to speak once or twice, and stopped, 
keeping an eager, anxious watch on her 
face. “It is Payes and Burtman, 
Emily. They have failed. I was a 
silent partner.” 

“Oh! Then you have lost—a great 
deal ?” 

“ Everything.” 

“ Had you no investments in Western 
lands? You told me so once.” 

“Tn Nevada. Mining. But I sold 
out in May. No; absolutely every 
dollar I own will be swept away. The 
partners are each responsible -for the 
obligations of the firm. I ought never 
to have gone into it. I see that now. 
But I did it for the best.” 

“Tam sure of that, Edwin,” she said 
cordially. All her strength and loyalty 
rose to support him. Through the day 
that followed she was eager, energetic, 
and gay, helping with the hurried prep- 
arations for return. It did not once 
occur to her to question whether she* 
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loved her husband or not, or to criticise 
him. She had too much else to think 
of. They were going to be wretchedly 
poor. There was all that blank in the 
future to paint in her thoughts. Mrs. 
Wootton had no data to help her in 
this work. Between the starved women 
with baskets and shawls over their heads 
who came to the back-area door at night, 
and the mechanic’s fat wife in her stingy 
purple silk and cotton gloves in the back 
pews at church, there was a vague range 
of life like the circles in Dante's hell. 
She was about to plunge down into it. 
So far, she felt nothing but exhilaration, 
—a keen sense of adventure, as if it were 
a journey to Iceland, or a descent into a 
coal-pit. Of only one point she was cer- 
tain: she must learn something of busi- 
ness. Being the stronger of the two, 
much of the direction of their future 
course would naturally fall to her. Ed- 
win would be crushed by this fatal mis- 
take and the consciousness of his weak- 
ness and ineompetency. She thought 
with delight how generous she would 
be, how self-sacrificing. No matter how 
hard their strait of poverty, not a word 
of reproach should ever pass her lips. 

To-day Edwin certainly was not 
crushed. She found herself, like the 
others, working under his direction. 
How prompt and firm and cheerful he 
was! She found time to say to him, 
‘‘ As soon as we reach New York, your 
better plan would be to place your 
affairs wholly in my father’s hands. He 
can bring order out of them, if possible.” 
Mr. Wootton glanced at her. Her tone 
was slightly authoritative. “He will 
keep you from making any more such 
slips,” she added, smiling pleasantly. 

“Very well, Emmy. We will see.” 

Zack Pettrow was near them, on his 
knees, packing a gun-case. When Ed- 
win turned away, he blurted out his 
thoughts, as usual: ‘“ You don’t know, 
I see, how Mr. Wootton became en- 
tangled with Payes and Burtman, or you 
would not have said that. I heard it 
from my father a year ago.” 

“What do you mean ?” said Emily. 

“ ‘When-you and he were up the Nile, 
he left his affairs in your father’s hands, 
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with power of attorney, and soon. Mr. 
Souders believed Payes and Burtman 
were going to make millions in the China 
trade, so he put all your husband’s money 
into their concern.” 

“ Are you sure of that?” 

“Quite sure. I heard my father say 
then it was a terrible mistake, and one 
which Mr. Wootton himself would never 
have made. He said, too, that there 
was no man in New York with a clearer 
head for business than Edwin Wootton. 
I tell you,” said the boy, his face flush- 
ing hotly, “because I know I have 
sometimes myself hardly been fair to 
Mr. Wootton.” 

“He never told me that it was my 

father that had ruined him. And he 
never would have told me,” said Emily 
quietly. But throughout the day the 
boy saw that she was under the influ- 
ence of stronger excitement than even 
her father’s act would account for. Her 
husband, who had always been grateful 
for the most chilly signs of affection 
from her. was perplexed by the silent, 
humble, deprecatory manner with which 
she hung about him. It increased after 
they reached New York and conferences 
between him and his partners took place, 
at some of which she was present. 
Could this keen, clear -headed, inexo- 
rably honest man be finical, snobbish 
little Neddy Wootton? It is not often 
that a wife sees her husband as men see 
him. When she does, it has a lasting 
effect on her. Emily had known that 
Mr. Wootton was a kindly, generous 
fellow: she thought of it as part of 
his weakness. She had not suspected 
the broad, wise charities that now first 
came to light when funds to carry them 
on had failed, nor the prudence that 
managed them, nor the simple, devout 
faith which had prompted them. 
* She waited for months before she told 
him that she knew her father’s share in 
the matter, simply to watch his expedi- 
ents to hide it from her and to save her 
from pain or mortification. She felt a 
keen delight at his tender care of her, 
understanding for the first time that it 
had been always about her. 

“Why did you hide that from me, 
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Edwin ?” she said, when at last she spoke 
of it. 

“T knew it would hurt you less to 
think me in fault than your father,” he 
replied simply ; “and of course I wish 
to save you all the hurt I can now, 
Emily.” . 

If she really had been groping about 
her for a stronger man to lean upon, she 
fancied she had found him. Fortu- 
nately, Neddy was just then too busy 
to fuss about his sciatic nerve or to 
wonder what people thought of him; 
and as for the coat of arms and liveries, 
he had forgotten them in grindstones. 
His old friend J. C. Tobias, of Connec- 
ticut, had discovered an opening for his 
grindstones in California, and proposed 
to Neddy to go out as agent, promising 
him a partnership if he could make the 
thing go. 


Ten years later, some Eastern capi- 
talists who were visiting the Pacific 
slope drove with a party of San Fran- 
cisco men one afternoon out to inspect 
the Wootton seed-farm. 


“Not Neddy Wootton that I used to 


know ?” said one of the visitors. ‘“ He 
was no end of a swell,—a poor fal-lal 
creature, with not an idea beyond his 
tandem and waxed moustache.” 

“Edwin Wootton this man’s name 
is, and he is from New York. But he 
is a long-headed fellow ;—never has 
failed to see a good chance or to use it. 
California brings out the stuff in a man, 
if there is any. He’s not one of our 
rich men, but he’s a solid one.” 

There was the usual collation and 
speech-making, and then the visitors 
scattered about the grounds. A party 
of them met Mrs. Wootton in the gar- 
den, and were presented to her. She 
showed them the poultry-yards and colo- 
nies of bees that were now a sort of 
corollary to the farm, but she did not 
say that they had been begun by herself 
to help her husband when every dollar 
counted in their weekly income. Her 
little son trotted along beside her, hold- 
ing her hand: it was easy to see that 
they were comrades. She was a tall, 
slow-moving woman, with a low, femi- 
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nine voice, and seemed for some reason 
to impress the visitors more than any- 
thing they saw, as it was only of her 
they spoke as they drove back. 

“ That is a solitary life for a woman 
of that kind,” said one. “She is wasted 
there.” 

“T doubt if she thinks so,” replied 
a friend of her husband. “There is 
always that steady, happy look shining 
in her eyes. She is the only American 
woman, indeed, in whom I ever saw 
it.” 

Somebody on the back seat answered 
more energetically than the occasion 
seemed to require: “ Because she has 
what she needed,—work and children. 
A woman at a certain age wants a baby 
to nurse and something to do. That is 
nature. It is women that have neither 
who go groping about for congenial souls 
or female suffrage, or try some other 
devilment to fill up the gap in their 
lives.” 

“You speak as if you had known 
Mrs. Wootton before?” said the man 
beside him. 

“Yes,” he said, with a certain sharp 
bitterness: the tone did not encourage 
any further questioning. 

A singular thing happened to Mrs. 
Wootton that evening. The visitors 
had all been business-men, dressed in the 
usual morning garb of gentlemen, and 
strictly conventional in their behavior ; 
yet, when she thought of them, a steep 
mountain-pass, a grotesque skin-clad 
figure, and a sad face under a coyote 
cap would rise before her, and she felt 
the old rebellious tug of pity and kin- 
ship at her heart. 

“He could not have been among 
them,” she thought uneasily, for she 
had deep down a secret sense that this 
vagabond had read her with keener eyes 
than husband or child would ever do. 

She wondered if the poor creature 
had found what he sought in the world. 
Then she hastily told herself that no 
doubt he had died of cold and hunger in 
some of those gorges long ago. In any 
case, what did it matter to her? 

Yet she had for some time afterward 
a vague hope and dread of meeting him 
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in some unexpected place, for she was 
sure that he was not in any ordinary 
groove of life. She scanned the faces of 
the gangs of miners when she passed 
them on the streets, and took to study- 
ing the features of the noted murder- 
ers, Arctic heroes, and brilliant authors 
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which were reproduced in the illustrated 
journals. But, not finding him, he soon 
died wholly out of her memory; for Mrs. 
Wootton was too much absorbed in her 
children to give much thought to any- 
thing else. 

Resecca HARDING Davis. 
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‘On swims the moonlight on the snow ; 
The black-limbed maples stretch on high 
Their ragged leaves against the sky, 

And flapping shadows fall below. 


The twisted lilac, numb and bare, 
Points upward to the frosty star, 
And lonely church-bells strike afar 

The crystal clearness of the air. 


Within, the hearth grows hot and red, 
The jewelled flame uprears its crest 
And lights the oaken rafters, drest 

With burnished laurel, overhead. 


Amid the drifts beyond the pane 
The glowing hearth reflected lies, 
Frost-bound beneath those distant skies 
That look down coldly on the plain,— 


The brasses glinting in the light, 
The knotted wreath, the crimson chair 
Still rocking slowly in the glare 
Against the white and frozen night. 


As shifting shadows, blue and thin, 
Give back the swinging boughs above, 
The pictured mimics gazing move, 

And, masked, they mock the shapes within. 


Their hearth is lit by empty blaze, 
Their feast is swung in middle air ; 
Without a voice our song they share, 

As phantoms of the voiceless days. 


Dora Reap GooDALE. 
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HE freedmen are scattered over so 

wide an area, and subject to so 
many varying conditions, that studies of 
them must be made from different points 
before a fair idea can be gained of the 
problem which they present. Their 
position in East Florida is somewhat 
anomalous. 

The St. John’s River having been 
occupied by United States gun-boats in 
the early days of the civil war, the white 
inhabitants of the bordering counties 
retired to the interior, and their places 
were taken by “‘ contrabands,” who hast- 
ened to put themselves under the pro- 
tection of the stars and stripes. They 
thus became practically free long before 
emancipation was proclaimed. Having 
squatted upon the abandoned plantations, 
they were slow to leave their new homes 
when peace was declared. Where, in- 


deed, should they go? and why should 
they go, when few of the lawful owners 


of the land were found to claim their 
rights and oust the freedmen from the 
property of which they had taken pos- 
session? And thus it came about that 
nearly all the colored population of East 
Florida is clustered on or near the lower 
St. John’s River, or in the cities of 
St. Augustine and Fernandina, while in 
other localities they, the presumably 
working class, are so few in number that 
neither love nor money can procure a 
day’s work. 

Strange to say, the Northern immi- 
grant, whatever may have been his for- 
mer state of mind with reference to the 
freedmen, invariably elects, after a little 
experience, to settle in the region where 
the colored people are not. His South- 
ern white neighbors may possibly turn 
the cold shoulder upon him, but they 
will do him no harm, and their proximity. 
is vastly to be preferred to that of the 
more friendly man and brother whose 
ideas of the rights of property are so 
very sketchy and whose views of the 
dignity of labor are so very heterodox. 
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On all sides the complaint is heard that 
the colored people will not work, and that 
they will steal. 

For my part, I do not know why the 
colored man should indulge in any ro- 
mantic ideas of the dignity of labor. 
For generations it has been his curse. 
To be free was to be above the necessity 
for work,—to be in a position to impose 
this necessity upon others. To be a 
slave was to be forced to submit to the 
imposition. Once free, why should he 
work? To talk to the freedman of the 
moral beauty of work is to give the lie 
to all the direct and indirect teaching 
of generations. And since, after all, not 
one in a thousand of his more enlight- 
ened brethren regards it as other than a 
necessary evil, it is not surprising that 
he, finding it by no means a necessity, 
and thoroughly persuaded that it is an 
evil, should shun it as he would not 
shun a lie or a theft, which certainly 
possess their advantages. 

Perhaps few among the most consci- 
entious of us are aware how much the 
stern necessity of providing for winter 
has to do with our industry. Just here 
is a very marked flaw in the argument 
for work as it presents itself to the mind 
of the freedman of East Florida. For 
winter is, in fact, his harvest-time. His 
home being in the region frequented 
by the Northern tourist, he can, if he 
belongs to the better class of negroes, 
find light employment in the hotels and 
boarding-houses at wages which make 
planting corn with the hope of raising 
ten bushels to the acre seem an act of 
consummate folly. The lazier, more 
shiftless darkies find congenial occupa- 
tion in rowing a boat, ranning—or, rather, 
lounging—on an errand, loafing around 
wharves and hotels for chance jobs, or 
in capturing young alligators and mock- 
ing-birds or stealing orange-blossoms for 
the benefit of the Northerners. Thus 
the spring finds him with more or 
less change in his pockets, and a suit 
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of somebody’s cast-off clothes upon his 
back. Why should he plant his field? 
The old excuse holds good here: he 
does not need money at planting-time ; 
when he does need money it will be too 
late to plant. There is the whole thing 
in a nutshell. 

For, alas! the time will surely come 
when he and his children will begin to 
be in want. “As pore as July” is a 
well-worn proverb with him, from which, 
however, he gleans no wisdom as the 
years roll on. The planting-season is 
gone; gone, too, is the money which 
once seemed so exhaustless. The hot, 
rainless weather has come and parched 
such kindly fruits as the earth had 
spontancously brought forth. Who 
shall picture the misery of those lung 
July days? With August come rain 
and hope: he may, if he will, plant a 
winter garden, and though he will prob- 
ably take no care of anything he may 
plant, yet there is infinite comfort in the 
consciousness that the garden might be 
profitable if he chose to work. Still 
greater comfort lies in the thought of 
approaching winter and coming Yankees 
with pockets full of “change.” And 
then there are white folks’ crops to 
help tide over the waiting-time, sweet 
potatoes to be “ grabbled,” sugar-cane to 
be surreptitiously cut; and it will go 
hard indeed if an occasional fowl or a 
stray pig—in good condition from the 
mast of the autumn woods—cannot be 
found to keep soul and body together 
through the shortening days which are 
hurrying him on to his winter harvest- 
time. Honesty having been with him 
under the old régime a purely negative 
quality, dishonesty under the new order 
of things seems quite natural and posi- 
tive. “Ifa man will not work, he must 
steal,” is to him the simple statement of 
one of the primary postulates of social 
science. 

That the average Florida negro will 
not work, is, as we have seen, the natu- 
ral result of circumstances. To these 
circumstances contribute not merely the 
climate and the lavish good nature of 
the inconsiderate Northern tourist, but 
the far more disastrous consideration of 
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those worthy Christian people who come 
here with hearts full of zeal for all good 
works, and with a firm persuasion that 
to “take an interest in” the freedmen is 
to do good. They give largely to the 
colored-church collections ; they clothe 
the Sunday-school children, including 
those who have temporarily become such 
in expectation of such generosity ; they 
visit the negro-cabins, hobnobbing with 
their inmates as they would not with the 
poor in their own cities, and making 
presents of such little household com- 
forts and adornings as they fancy will 
tend to raise their protégés in the scale 
of refinement,—never dreaming that in- 
discriminate giving, in a country where 
a little money goes so far, may be almost 
a crime, and that uncalled-for familiarity 
simply lowers them in the estimation of 
those whom they are trying to elevate. 
Still more serious, because quite fatal 
to the growth of character, is the harm 
they do in the mere act of attending 
the colored church-services. The freed- 
man knows perfectly well that the ser- 
mons and prayers which are a real 
stimulus to his spiritual nature have 
nothing of the kind to offer to his more 
cultured Christian brother. Any higher 
motive than simple curiosity is beyond 
his power of comprehension; and he 
therefore concludes, with a show of rea- 
son, that the white folks come not to 
worship, but to see the show,—to hear 
the weird songs, to witness the “ fellow- 
shipping,” and to wonder, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, enjoy, when some few “ get 
the power,” so long as they do not carry 
it—or it does not carry them—too far. 
And the colored people pander to this 
curiosity for filthy lucre’s sake, being 
quite alive to the fact that the more 
interesting the show the larger will be 
the contribution. They are wiser in 
their generation than their more enlight- 
ened brethren. ‘ You ought to been to 
church las’ night, misses,” said one of 
my farm-hands to me. ‘“ Lotso’ Yankee 
folks there. Didn’t we show us up well? 
Dey was powerful pleased.” Such was 
the benefit which a really pious man, 
as I believe, reaped from the Christian 
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known how to do him spiritual ser- 
vice. 

Now, it is in vain that Christian men 
and women in their home churches give 
large sums of money for the cause of 
the freedmen with the hope of raising 
them to a higher Christianity, so long as 
their conduct while among them gives 
the lie to any such hope. It is a mock- 
ery to call a man our brother and then 
to treat the most sacred acts of his life 
as we would the performances of a band 
of trained monkeys, or a raree-show 
gotten up for our amusement. The 
better class of ministers among them 
understand the harm of this course very 
well, and it is getting to be their rule to 
postpone their revivals until after the 
Northern visitors have left the State. 
This brings them into the busy farming- 
season, and-so far conspires with other 
influences to lead to neglect of work, 
and to the subsequent stealing thus 
induced ; but this effect is less injurious 
than the other would be, of having their 
revivals turned into an exhibition for 
the amusement of Northern tourists. 

When we consider how large a share 
in the lives and interests of the colored 
people is taken up by their religious 
services, we might wonder at the slight 
influence religion has upon their charac- 
ters, had we not other experiences with 
which to compare theirs. Mrs. Trol- 
lope wrote of us fifty years ago that 
Americans went to prayer-meetings be- 
cause they had no opera and no social 
life: church was the only place where 
the women could show their bonnets and 
the men escape from ennui. Mrs. Trol- 
‘ope was, of course, incapable of pene- 
trating to the causes of the facts which 
came under her notice, but there is 
doubtless much truth in the supposition 
that to many people the mental stimulus 
of the sermon, and the relief from the 
monotony of home-life which the ser- 
vices give, have much to do with the 
filling of our churches. To the colored 
man his church-meetings give all this, 
and more,—excitement, occupation, a 
certain degree of importance; but they 
do not seem to supply any motive-power 
toward leading a better life. The most 
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devout church-member will lie and steal 
and break the seventh commandment 
with no apparent qualms of conscience, 
or even sense of shame. And that the 
best of them are the worst, is a common 
remark not only in Florida but in North 
Carolina also, and probably in other 
States. No class of men among them 
are viewed by white people with more dis- 
trust than the so-called “ preachers;” not 
the ordained ministers, perhaps, but those 
—and their name is legion—who have 
taken up preaching as an easy method 
of gaining a comfortable livelihood with 
a certain added importance, even if they 
have not, as is too often the case, adopted 
the calling as a salve to conscience or a 
dispensation for continued ill-doing. 

This fact makes it the less surprising 
that the preaching of the gospel does 
so little to correct their vices, in view 
not only of all that tends to foster 
these vices, but also of the quality of 
the preaching. On one of the few oc- 
casions when I have permitted myself to 
attend their services, I heard a sermon 
taken from the text, found in the story 
of Elisha, “There is death in the pot,” 
which the preacher proceeded to ex- 
pound as follows: “‘ Now, my breddren, 
de fust ting we has to consider is de pot. 
What kind of a pot was dat? Why, 
a tree-legged: pot, to be sho’. And what 
fu did it hab tree legs? Why, to stand 
on, ob co’se. Now, my breddren, what 
do dem tree legs signify? Dey signi- 
fies de Fader, de Son, an’ de Holy 
Ghose!” And then followed a discourse 
upon the Trinity. 

Now, that anything like moral training 
or spiritual help should be found in a 
pulpit occupied by a man capable of such 
a thing as this, seems out of the ques- 
tion. Yet he is by far the best of the 
elder race of ministers whom I have 
happened to meet,—a fairly intelligent 
man, an ordained minister, of good, and 
even high, social standing. He is an 
“old-time free nigger:” his father and 
grandfather before him were free, and 
tilled the farm he now owns, and held 
themselves, as does he, quite above their 
neighbors. His sins are by no means 
the vulgar ones of pig- and chicken- 
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stealing, though in making a contract 
with him (he unites the calling of car- 
-penter to that of preacher) it is wise to 
be on the alert, and his promises of work 
can no more be depended upon than his 
Scripture exegesis. If such is the pas- 
tor, what can be expected of the flock ? 
The doctrines of the Methodist Church, 
widely perverted from those of its found- 
er, tend to foster. indifference to right 
living as a test of right feeling. This 
Church, which in past days has been 
such a blessing to the poor and the out- 
cast and the enslaved, is, it seems to me, 
now doing serious harm in this respect. 
On one occasion, late in the season, I 
was passing by a colored church, and, 
hearing really beautiful singing, I en- 
tered and sat down unnoticed near the 
open door. It was a revival meeting, 
and two ministers from abroad occupied 
the pulpit, both being of the younger 
and more educated generation. The 
sermon, though far too impassioned to 
seem in good taste to the colder North- 
ern nature, was well adapted to the au- 
dience, and the feeling seemed to be 
deep and true. A number of “ mourn- 
ers’ surrounded the altar, and, as the 
service drew to a close, one by one arose 
and proclaimed that he or she had found 
forgiveness. The ministers moved from 
one to another, giving the right hand of 
fellowship and saying a few words ap- 
propriate to each case. The scene was 
very impressive, in spite of the vigorous 
hand-shakings and the occasional lapses 
from grammar induced by the excite- 
ment of the moment. Finally, the 
preacher came to a tall, powerful black 
man, the terror of the whole neighbor- 
hood for his lawless acts and especially 
for his treatment of his wife. Grasping 
his hand with an exaggerated pump- 
handle shake, the upward and down-, 
ward motion of which corresponded with 
the rising and falling inflection of each 
clause of his apostrophe, the minister thus 
addressed him with the utmost deliber- 
ation and solemnity: ‘“‘Sam— Branch: 
a preacher—of the gospel: fell—from 
grace: jined—agin: fell—agin: jined— 
agin: and he'll keep on fallin’ ; and keep 
on jinin’, till he jines the Church above!” 
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To which all the people said “ Amen” 
with unction, Sam Branch meanwhile 
gazing about with ineffable compla- 
cency, the only person in the assembly, 
I do believe, except myself, to see the 
ghastly horror of such a travesty of 
a doctrine meant to be a means of help 
and healing to the sinning, sorrowing 
soul. 

The perversion of doctrines, however, 
may be, and doubtless will be, rectified 
by the thorough training of the minis- 
ters of the future at such schools as 
Hampton and Biddle and Fiske, and the 
consequent withdrawal of the “local 
preachers” from the pulpit. But the 
evils peculiar to the locality under con- 
sideration will need other and well-con- 
sidered measures. That they are not 
hopeless there are a few instances to 
show. Here and there may be found 
thrifty, industrious freedmen, though 
their number is small. One of the most 
successful strawberry - growers in Man- 
darin, the head-quarters of strawberry- 
culture, is a colored man. Whether the 


financial result of his work corresponds 


with his success in raising the fruit I 
cannot say, and probably the time of the 
experiment is too short to decide; but 
away down in “the Scrub,” thirty-five 
miles to the southwest, is a colored man 
who is a very successful farmer. He 
has bought and paid eight hundred dol- 
lars for his farm, which is in fine con- 
dition; he has money in the bank, and is 
highly respected by his neighbors, who 
are all Southerners. He is hardly a 
case in point, however, as I was the first 
Northern tourist to penetrate this por- 


tion of “the Scrub,” and hence the un- 


toward influences which are the chief 
factors in the problem wnder considera- 
tion do not exist in his case. 

The great question is, how to over- 
come the adverse influences of a perfect 
climate and a periodical ebb and flow of 
money, patronage, flattery, and ill-judged 
charity. It is worthy of consideration, 
not only for the sake of its immediate 
objects, but as bearing upon the whole 
subject of the development of the colored 
people,—our brothers. 

Louise Seymour HovucuHrTon. 
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HE Rev. Dr. Ignatius Bay, as he 
sits in his study reading a note 
which has just been handed him, is a 
very good type of what we might call, 
for lack of a better title, an Anglo- 
American divine. There was no mis- 
taking him for a “ pastor,” or even for a 
Low-Church “minister.” ‘“ Rector” was 
written in, I was about to say, every 
fold of his garments; but the pecu- 
liarity of such garments—priestly gar- 
ments, as Dr. Bay would wish them 
called—is, that there are no folds. 
From the straight square collar, with its 
gold cross, to the trousers so carefully 
strapped tight to the shoe, not a fold or 
wrinkle is visible. A few years ago the 
coat and trousers would have been shiny 
at elbow and knee; but now that two 
more rich men have been persuaded to 
enter the church, and the debt has been 
paid, the reverend doctor can indulge 
in fresh clerical garments, and send his 
shiny ones to some hard-working priest 
who cannot afford a true clerical tailor 
and yet longs to educate his people by 
his dress as well as his words. 
The note which has placed Dr. Bay 
in somewhat of a quandary runs thus: 


“Dear Ianativus,—As usual, I 
seize the last moment, as the post closes, 
to scratch you a few lines, when, but 
for my habit of procrastination, I could 
have taken time and written you a de- 
cent epistle— proof, old school-fellow, 
that our youthful failings remain with 
us through life, unless we treat them 
as more serious than failings and root 
them up again and again. 

“The point just now is, I am advised 
to try a change of scene for a week or 
two, and shall be in your neighborhood 
next Sunday fortnight. Do you care to 
be relieved from duty for the day? 
You could slip off and enjoy a day 
among the city churches. But be sure 
you give me your Monday to talk over 
our college days and compare notes as 





to the realization of our hopes and 
ideals. Let me hear from you by 
Thursday next at the latest. 
“ Yours as ever, 
“THos. BULLFINCH.” 


Now, it is not often that the rector 
exchanges, even with a High-Church 
bishop, or a priest of whose tenets he 


_is well assured ; and of Tom Bullfinch’s 


tenets he knows nothing. For twenty 
years Tom has cared for the people of 
Christ Church, Holden, and that is all 
the rector knows of him since the old 
days when he looked up to Tom as a 
wonder of erudition and learning, quite 
a venerable fellow,—Tom was his senior 
by eight years,—and a steady, devoted 
man, longing to do good work for the 
Master. e 

“ Ah, well,” the rector says to him- 
self, as he takes pen and paper to answer 
Tom’s note, “it’s not much of a risk: 
Tom’s bishop, though not quite the 
Churchman our own dear father is, is 
stanch, and I’ve no doubt Tom has pro- 
gressed like the rest of us. As I am 
needed at S that Sunday, I feel as 
if this were providential, as Brother 
Barnes would say.” 

Now, do not for one moment think 
that the Rev. Ignatius was sneering at. 
an overruling Providence. Noone more 
earnestly prayed—in Prayer-book words 
—for providential care; but our rector 
had heard so much cant, had seen so 
many act far below their words, that 
little by little he had grown afraid of 
using any religious phrase outside the 
church doors; and, while he would 
preach most eloquently, and from his 
heart, about the very truths that Brother 
Barnes of the Methodist chapel was 
continually bringing up in his common 
talk, as if only clearly. understood by 
Brother Barnes, the rector, outside 
the church doors, never used a religious 
phrase, and, unless actually pushed into 
a corner by some zealous Low-Church- 
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man,—or more often woman,—left the 
subject of religion carefully out of his 
conversation. 

A few days later, Thomas Bullfinch 
received quite a long reply to his note. 
The answer was satisfactory enough,— 
a pleasant, genial letter, full of jokes 
and odd sayings; but one sentence 
puzzled the “ minister,” as everybody of 
all denominations in the village called 
Tom: “Christian, my sexton and facto- 
tum, will robe you, and, as I shall not 
use my canonicals, you can have them, 
and so save packing yours. I fancy we 
are about the same figure, though, if I 
remember rightly, you were just a little 
below me in height, as you were above 
me in all else.” 

“T fear, wife, that Ig, as we used to 
call him,” said Tom to his wife, “ has 
been led away by his name. Still, that 
jolly, roystering boy could never have 
become narrowed down to a mere chant- 
er of psalms and a believer in all the 
mummeries I hear of. But ‘ canonicals’ 
—it sounds badly! Surplice and gown 
is what he means, I suppose.” 

Mrs. Bullfinch sincerely hoped it was, 
or that the sexton would see well to her 
husband. For had he not been known, 
in a fit of absence of mind, to read the 
service in his gown, and then quietly don 
the surplice,—“‘ just to make all even, 
my dear”? No one minded it in Hol- 
den, for every one loved the dear man, 
the friend of the poor, the faithful 
pastor, ready to pray with the sick, 
quick to speak a word in season to Widow 
Hunt’s Ben, who was getting into bad 
company, and following up his sermons 
by such earnest words to one and an- 
other that all felt the minister cared 
particularly for him or her,—as indeed 
he did. 

All this, patient reader, by way of | 
introduction; and still must you bear 
with me, as I explain a little more the 
feeling in the parish of the Annuncia- 
tion. 

The church had been started by a 
rich man, whose wife, being a devoted 
Churchwoman, persuaded him to sup- 
port an Episcopal minister. Little by 





little the younger Dutch families, whose 


parents had brought them up in the ~ 
true Reformed Dutch Church, were 
drawn into the new church: the mere 
fact that it was new and needed help 
—to say nothing of the richest man in 
the place being at its head—drew these 
people. And, as is always the case, 
these new Episcopalians went far ahead 
of the few quiet Church people who had 
been brought up from infancy within 
its pale. When a stone church was 
built, the minister was found rather “too 
low,” and, after much careful searching, 
the Rev. Ignatius was called. Certainly 
the people “builded better than they 
knew.” These in authority at the time 
wanted plenty of ceremonial and genu- 
flections, crosses and colored altar- 
cloths, vestments and weekly celebra- 
tions. But they got more than all this: 
the rector, with a love for ritual and 
music, cared for the eternal verities 
with all his soul, and faithfully, Sunday 
after Sunday, preached the gospel,— 
“really fed us,” as Mrs. Haring said,— 
a little woman who prided herself on 
keeping up her Low-Church idioms and 
practice. And so it was that all liked 
and honored the Rev. Ignatius, though 
some of the vestrymen—men of less 
ultra views, who had gotten in—kept 
a strict watch, and shut down on any 
intoning, recessionals, and processionals, 
only allowing certain touches on the 
first Sunday of the month, and secretly 
chafing at the seven-o’clock celebration. 
The Low-Church members indulged in 
little flings at Ritualism, kept their 
heads well up when the Gloria was sung, 
and ignored what they considered the 
Ritualistic fashion of standing till the 
rector had left the church. You could 
pick out these old-fashioned Church- 
people at any service. There were the 
second warden and his wife, sitting well 
up in the middle aisle: as often as not 
they sat through the Psalter and the 
many chantings of the Gloria Patri, but 
invariably, as the last gloria burst forth, 
Mr. Roth and his wife would rise, as 
they had been taught to do as children. 
There were the Mants, with their seven 
boys and girls: the children, who had 
gone or were going through the Sunday- 
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school, bowed low again and again, and 
the parents smiled indulgently ; but they 
themselves were true to early training, 
and bowed only in the Creed. Yet all 
these people had attended the Church 
of the Annunciation for ten years past, 
and, though they thaught they would 
like to have the privilege of worship- 
ping with less form and ceremony, were, 
unknown to themselves, growing fond 
of seeing things done “ decently and in 
order,” as Dr. Bay would insist was all 
he undertook to do. 

But, though the members of Annun- 
ciation Parish lived very amicably with 
their neighbors, a disturbing element 
had arisen of late, and one the rector 
felt most keenly. As I have said, the 
younger families of the village had 
many of them left the church of their 
youth and come into the new and fash- 
ionable church. Sometimes the older 
people objected mildly, but never had 
the feeling been more than a slight vex- 
ation till Miss Boyce was drawn away 
from the Presbyterian pasture into the 
Episcopal paddock. Hattie Boyce and 


Henry Bay, the rector’s eldest son, had 
played together as boy and girl, neither 
giving a thought to the fact that one was 
being brought up to love form and ritual, 
while the other was taught to regard the 
Episcopal Church as an offshoot of the 
Church of Rome,—a sort of overskirt 


worn by the Babylonish woman. To 
be sure, Miss Hattie did not learn her 
lesson as thoroughly as Henry did his. 
Having attended the pleasant gatherings, 
musical and conversational, at Dr. Bay’s, 
and, later on, joined the Guild, which 
she was careful to call “the sewing- 
society” to papa,—having done all this, 
Miss Hattie was not implacable as. to 
attending “service,” instead of “ meet- 
ing,” on those Sunday nights when Mr. 
Boyce was providentially detained at 
home. She liked a short service in 
the twilight, and fully agreed with the 
rector, who declared it a beautiful thing 
to go to church once on the Sunday 
merely to worship,—not to listen to a 
man’s preaching; but her reason was 
that she liked better to listen to Henry 
Bay than his father, even if he spent 
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the time in discoursing eloquently on 
the solemn pomp and beauty of his 
beloved ritual. Little by little, Hattie 
grew fond of church-services, and, “leav- 
ing Henry entirely out of the question,” 
—as if that were possible !—she wished 
to become a Churchwoman,—Hattie was 
too well instructed by Dr. Bay to say an 
Episcopalian. 

The scenes that ensued at both the 
Boyce mansion and the rectory were 
most painful to our good-natured rector, 
“Let the girl remain as she is till you 
marry ; then she can do as she pleases,” 
he said to his son. 

“ But Hattie’s father will not hear 
of our marrying, sir. We might as well 
fight the battle out on its true ground, 
—that the Church is not what the 
stupid old—” 

“ My son! my son !” 

“Well, father, I heard you call him a 
stupid donkey years ago.” 

The rector cleared his throat and 
considered : “ Well, I’m sorry for you, 
Henry. Hattie is a nice girl, a pretty 
girl; but there are plenty of charming 
girls already in the Church for you to 
choose from. This is a very unpleasant 
state of affairs. Here is a note from 
Mr. Boyce, in which he begs that I will 
leave his daughter in her girlish inno- 
cence, and not drag her— The man’s a 
fool !” 

“ Just what I said, sir. But I tell 
you it is only that he has been brought 
up so. Why, he thinks that you'll have 
a confessional and a convent before long. 
If we could once get him to come to 
church and see for himself, he would not 
be so pig-headed. But there’s the rub.” 

“T have it, Henry! Suppose you at-. 
tend Dr. Blew’s meetings with the old. 
gentleman for two or three Sundays, 
and then get him to come to our church 
once or twice ?” 

Henry felt he could endure the long- 
est Presbyterian sermon with Hattie by 
his side: so he ventured to call once 
more on Mr. Boyce, and ask if he might 
sit with them under Dr. Blew for a few 
Sundays. 

Mr. Boyce, mightily pleased, was. 
ready with his consent. “ You see, alli 
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that was needed was firmness,” he said 
to his wife, “to save our Hattie from 
forsaking the way of her fathers and to 
pluck that fine young fellow as a brand 
from the burning.” Which sentence 
was so very scriptural that Mr. Boyce 
excused himself from his evening chap- 
ter, and was soon dreaming that he had 
just rescued Hattie and her lover from 
the clutches of the Scarlet Woman. 

For three Sundays did Henry sit 
under Dr. Blew, and that reverend man 
was heavy upon him; for, being well 
aware of the state of affairs, he un- 
earthed some lengthy sermons on the 
doctrines of the Presbyterian Church, 
written the year after his ordination, 
and so full of logic and learning he felt 
sure they would “ impress young Bay.” 

And he was impressed,—with a desire 
to get out, to have a chance to stand or 
kneel, above all to get Papa Boyce only 
once to his dear little church; he could 
not possibly help liking it. But still no 
word had been said as to why Henry 
Bay had sat so patiently through four 
sermons, occupying, as he had noted, 
from sixty-five minutes to one hour and 
ten minutes. But the old man, with 
all his narrowness, had gentlemanly in- 
stincts, and began to think that Henry 
Bay’s courtesy should meet some return. 
Surely one Sunday in the enemy’s camp 
could not hurt an old veteran like him- 
self? So, to the surprise and, it must 
be confessed, trepidation of Hattie and 
Henry, on the very Sunday on which Mr. 
Bullfinch was to fill the rector’s place, 
Mr. Boyce proposed that they should 
attend the Church of the Annunciation. 

“Dear me! Some old friend of 
father’s is to officiate,” whispered Henry, 
who knew by past experience that his 
father’s clerical friends were likely to 
be most “advanced” Churchmen; but 
Hattie soon forgot her -anxieties in the* 
pleasure of walking to her dearly-loved 
church behind her father and mother, 
though Mr. Boyce looked sternly watch- 
ful, as if he expected to see most awful 
heresies in bodily form. 

Mr. Bullfinch was staying with friends 
not a mile off; indeed, several of his old 
parishioners were now under Dr. Bay. 
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No notice had been given of his coming, 


and most of the people expected to see 
Dr. Bay come out of the vestry after 
Miss Holt had played a page or two of 
the voluntary. But no one appeared. 
The Van Pelts and the Doremuses, who 
always kneeled the moment a glimpse of 
the white robe appeared, kept their eyes 
fixed in vain upon the vestry door. Miss 
Bay, the rector’s sister, a Churchwoman 
with a very large capital C, had seen the 
Rev. Mr. Bullfinch go into the vestry- 
room long before, and knew Christian 
was with him. She herself with rever- 
ent hands had laid out the “canon- 
icals,’—the white stole, with its heavy 
embroidery and bullion fringe, the new 
surplice, fastening behind, narrow and 
short, showing the rich black silk of 
the long cassock below. 

But let us take a peep into the vestry- 
room to understand the delay. Mr. 
Bullfinch had been reading over his . 
sermon, and Christian, who did not like 
to interrupt, stood in one corner till the 
first note of the voluntary sounded. 

“ Bless me! I quite forgot I was not 
at home. Here, my good man, hand me 
the surplice and stole.” 

To his astonishment, the “ good man” 
advanced with a long black gown. 

“No! no! No mistakes of that sort 
here: my wife cured me of that. The 
surplice first.” 

Christian, a quiet, methodical Dutch- 
man, not given to much speaking, in- 
sisted on Mr. Bullfinch doffing his coat 
and donning the long black silk garment, 
—“ more like that thing you call a Wat- 
teau wrapper, my dear, than anything 
else,” he described it afterward to his 
wife. As to the surplice, Mr. Bullfinch 
was scandalized at its want of length 
and general cut. He put it on without 
assistance, fastening it, as he was accus- 
tomed, in front. The front was thus at 
the back ; but, fortunately, though made 
without a gather, anything that fitted 
the Rev. Dr. Bay’s broad chest was 
ample for Mr. Bullfinch’s narrow shoul- 
ders. Next came the stole; and when 
Christian handed him the elegant white 
silk one, heavy with white and gold em- 
broidery, reaching with its deep bullion 
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fringe to his very feet, Mr. Bullfinch 
was in despair. 

“ Haven’t you a black one ?” 

“ Yes, sir; two, in de clos-et. Miss 
Bay haf de keys. Dis is for the day. 
Miss Bay know.” 

“Tonatius, Ignatius, have you come 
to this ?”’-exclaimed the quiet parson ; 
but, knowing he was late, he went rather 
hastily out of the room, tripping up the 
steps as he advanced to the reading-desk. 
Poor man! if he had ever exchanged 
with some of the advanced clergy he 
would not have felt so strangely; but, 
even as it was, the moment he buried 
his face in his hands and remembered 
Whom he was worshipping, the minister 
forgot his strange vestments, and rose, 
after his usual prayer for help, his own 
unaffected, earnest self. 

From the first word, every one in 
the church felt that things were out of 
gear. The easy, every-day manner, which 
seemed right enough when you were 
accustomed to it, the utter absence of 
turning or bowing, the constant alert 
glances to be sure that the people were 
following,—all things which Mr. and 
Mrs. Roth had often regretted for their 
absence, and which were a dim re- 
membrance to Mrs. Haring,—all this, 
though strangely familiar, yet seemed 
odd and out of place. 

Mr. Bullfinch was addicted to gesture ; 
even in reading the Lessons he gesticu- 
lated somewhat, and, to his embarrass- 
ment, the least movement would cause 
the white stole to sway and curl about 
him. Still, the Low-Church party 
thought they enjoyed the service pretty 
well—or were trying to think so, when 
the first hymn was given out. It was 
a favorite one with Mr. Bullfinch, and, 
catching sight of Mr. Roth's friendly 
face, he gave out the number, and paused 
to give due emphasis to his reading of 

Soldiers.of Christ, arise, 
when, as he began to read, the organ 
sounded, but stopped after a bar or 
two, and Mr. Bullfinch, regretfully yield- 
Ing to circumstances, read two lines and 
waited for the music. The organist was 
careful; there was a decided pause, and 
then the tune familiar to old church- 
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goers from their very cradles rolled out, 
and the simple, old-fashioned minister, 
with some of the worshippers, forgot all 
else in singing heartily,— 
That, having all things done, 
And all your conflicts past, 
Ye may behold the victory won 
And stand complete at last. 

But they came back to earth again 
very soon. At the second hymn, as 
was his custom, Mr. Bullfinch walked 
into the vestry, expecting to find the 
sexton waiting for him with a black 
gown. No one was there, nor could he 
find any change of vestments. Three 
verses had been sung,—there were but 
four. Mr. Bullfinch felt dismayed, but, 
deciding that the long black silk ‘ gar- 
ment he had on must be the gown, he 
doffed surplice and stole, and, as the 
congregation were singing— 

Let every creature rise and bring, 
he appeared. 

The children smiled; indeed, some 
of the elders, who understood. the poor 
man’s perplexities and knew what an 
agony the service was to the Ritualistic 
party, smiled pretty broadly. 

Now, I have hinted that preaching 
was not Mr. Bullfinch’s strong point. 
He read with such earnestness that, 
though his reading was peculiar, it was 
not bad; but his preaching—well, as a 
member of his own congregation ex- 
pressed it, “ You had to know the man, 
and then you didn’t mind his preach- 
ing.” So, at the best of times he was 
not a finished preacher; but this par- 
ticular Sunday was certainly not the 
best of times for our poor puzzled coun- 
try minister. He missed his gown ; then 
when he knelt, as he did every Sunday 
before preaching, and read the collect 
which asks that the ministers and stew- 
ards may prepare the way, no one seemed 
to expect such a prayer; indeed, many 
sat still, as if that were part of the ser- 
mon. Then his handkerchief troubled 
him, finding no pocket in the cassock ; 
but, worst of all, he found that in dis- 
robing he had left his glasses in the 
vestry-room. No matter: it was an 
old sermon, and Mr. Bullfinch rather 
prided himself on not being “ tied to 
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notes.” So, having given out his text, 
he rambled on. 

There was plenty of it ; metaphors by 
the score, but rather mixed. Growing 
excited, he asserted that the chilaren of 
Sin, Satan, and Death were in the end 
to have joy; that, in rejoicing over the 
incarnation, the young become old ; that 
all lead a double life, an outer one touch- 
ing the world, an inner one touching 
heaven. (This last was certainly com- 
forting to the Van Pelt faction, who had 
not been quite easy as to a masquerade 
sociable the night before Ash Wednes- 
day and the communion service the next 
day.) He asserted that the angels were 
compelled to veil their faces, or hide 
them in their wings, and quoted texts 
ad libitum, crowning all with an allusion 
to the happy land of Canaan. Mrs. 


Haring wondered if Miss Bay and the’ 


Van Pelts would recognize Paradise un- 
der that name. ; 

It was like going back to the old 
homestead after an absence of a quarter 
of a century. You have always said, 


as you ate luscious fruit, “ Ah, nothing 
like as good as the apples in the old 


orchard ;” while resting in broad, luxuri- 
ous apartments, you have sighed for the 
“roomy old house;” and, lo! the orchard 
bears but sour fruit, the old home looks 
dwarfed and cramped, and is, though 
you will not acknowledge it, decidedly 
uncomfortable. 

Yet it is the old home. Old associa- 
tions which touch and stir the heart as 
nothing else can are connected with it. 
So it was with the old-fashioned service. 
Men and women whose children had 
come forward to unite with the Church 
recalled their early vows on this Sunday 
as they had not done for years. They 
hardly listened to the poor man’s preach- 
ing,—remembering the old church, the 
service of their youth, and comparing 
their actual lives with their early reso- 
lutions. 

Grimly Mr. Boyce sat through the 
service. “Don’t bother me with a 
book,” he had warned the young people. 
“T’ll listen to the parson and the people, 
—if you speak back in meeting, as you 
say,—and if I hear naught against 


_the gospel, I'll give in.” 
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He kept his 
eyes fastened on the minister, to detect 
any movements which he had warned 
his wife would be “a bowing in the 
house of Rimmon” (!); but Mr. Bull- 
finch seemed to him to be very like 
Brother Barnes. If the people had con- 
fined their “ talking back” to mere ejacu- 
lations, the likeness would have been 
perfect. The sermon, though a little flow- 
ery, seemed “stanch,” as Mr. Boyce 
expressed it. Hattie, watching the old 
gentleman’s stern mouth relax, felt that 
Mr. Bullfinch had wen her father. But 
the good man was to make his victory 
still more sure. The minister’s heart 
filled as he looked over the congregation. 
He felt dimly that they expected some 
reference to the Church, and suddenly 
he forgot his awkwardness and embar- 
rassment, and closed his sermon with an 
appeal to all to reach out toward the 
Church Triumphant, to remember that 
there would be no denominations, no 
temple, but that all who fight earnestly 
here shall rest happily there. 

Mr. Boyce was won. He drank in 
those words with the peculiar apprecia- 
tion we always give to an unexpected 
cooling draught. What recked he of 
the “scandalous” (I quote Miss Bay) 
leaving out of the offertory ? He walked 
out of church a changed man. Let his 
daughter choose her own mode of wor- 
ship: never more would he speak of the 
Babylonish woman in connection with 
so liberal a Church as Dr. Bay’s. 

Mr. Boyce called at the rectory early 
in the week, and said that, though for 
his part he preferred to stick to the 
Church of his fathers, he was quite 
willing that his daughter should unite 
with so liberal a Church as Dr. Bay’s. 
The rector, though somewhat mystified, 
wisely held his tongue, and did not en- 
lighten Mr. Boyce as to his own par- 
ticular Church views. 

Hattie was received into the Church, 
and now, a happy young wife, often 
smiles at the recollection of the “ queer 
service,” which was the only occasion, 
her wedding excepted, on which her 
father ever entered the Episcopal church. 

Hope LEDYARD. 
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ee summer never quite departs : 
Despite the snow and sleet and ice, 
I hold her to my heart of hearts 
By many a lovely, quaint device. 


One glance upon my pictured walls 
Brings back her sunny face to me, 

Her meadow-lands and waterfalls 
And haunts of wild-wood greenery. 


Her birds flash out in plumage gay 
From frame and easel,—nested things 
That never pine nor once essay 
A flight upon their gleaming wings. 


Her plumy grasses deck my stand ; 
Her oaks and maples flaunt their sheen 
Of red and gold (by autumn’s hand 
’ Transfigured) here and there between. 


Her flowers and fruits are mine: I raise 
My head, and—artist-wrought—I see 
Great crimson roses, lily-sprays, 
And blossoms of the fair sweet pea; 


And still, above my daily board, 
To feast my beauty-loving eye, 

Her June-fed strawberries are poured, 
And cherries sunned by hot July. 


Her gracious presence, too, I meet 

In alien things: my frosted panes 
The glories of her realm repeat 

And duplicate her broad domains,— 


Great forests here, perhaps, and there 
A wilderness of feathery brakes ; 
Strange tropic growths, grotesque or fair ; 
Rushes and reeds by silver lakes. 


So summer never quite departs ; 
For, spite the snow and sleet and ice, 
She holds me to her heart of hearts 
By many a cunning, quaint device. 


CAROLINE A. Mason. 
e 
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i not unfrequently happens that 
great ideas meet with most inade- 
quate and unworthy representatives, and 
it is no uncommon experience of life to 
sce in one shape or another the ass robed 
in the lion’s hide and vainly simulating 
the stride and roar of the king of beasts. 
We all know very well how commonly 
and readily the world accepts a sem- 
blance for a reality, provided only it has 
the superscription of the original it 
feigns to be. But this confounding of 
names and things leads to very alarm- 
ing results sometimes, when the pre- 
tender seems on the point of ousting the 
rightful prince. For several years we 
have been harboring an impostor so im- 
pudent, and with such a lack of even the 
plausible pretensions and forged creden- 
tials with which such claimants are usu- 
ally provided, that the most easy-going 
of us have begun to kindle into a 
glow of indignation; and when we 
scrutinize the form and features of this 
pretender, our resentment is in no wise 
lessened by the discovery that from 
under the flowing robe with which he is 
garmented peep the cloven feet, not of 
one, but of several pygmies, all base and 
trivial and by nature essentially at en- 
mity with the glorious creature whose 
part they are striving to play. It seems 
well, therefore, that such of us as be- 
lieve that from beauty itself and from 
the love of it a high education is to be 
gained,—that between genuine sound 
zesthetic principles and the highest 
ethics there is no antagonism, but the 
closest affinity,—that to gratify one’s 
taste for beauty and to develop the per- 
ception of it one needs to be neither an 
idler, nor a voluptuary, nor an egotist,— 
that the love and appreciation of beauty 
in nature or art are not the flower of an 
artificial and semi-effete civilization, nor 
the growth that springs from stagnant* 
hoards of wealth, but a gift of God to 
the human race, depending on no con- 
dition of life and the property of no priv- 





ileged class,—should protest against the 
present tendency to identify the love of 
luxury, ostentation, curiosity, and fashion 
with the love of beauty. 

It seems an absurdity that such a 
tendency should have come to exist 
among the educated classes; yet it as- 
suredly has done so. The taste for, 
and love of, the esthetic, the artistic, 
and the beautiful is exclusively attrib- 
uted to a class of people who may be 
summed together under the general and 
elastic designation of “ bric-’-brac’’ col- 
lectors, while beauty itself, the inspira- 
tion of sesthetic perfection, of artistic 
excellence, partly existing objectively in 
the natural world without us, partly 
subjectively within our souls and minds, 
to be made concrete and visible at our 
will and by our labor, and the love of 
beauty, the gift to discern it, also a 
divine endowment,—it may be yours or 
mine, or in fuller measure that of the 
untaught peasant-boy keeping his sheep 
on some Italian hill-side—these two 
things are compressed into the compass 
of an earthen vessel, like the genie in 
the Arabian tale. 

Let us contrast the qualities which 
go to make a genuine lover of beauty, 
with a delicate and accurate perception 
of it in all its varied forms, and those 
which are essential to the composition of 
a capable and successful “ bric-d-brac” 
collector (using “ bric-d-brac collector” 
as a convenient phrase to represent the 
elements characteristic of the impostor 
who is being passed off on us as the 
only true beauty-lover). First, the col- 
lector. Apart from any intrinsic quality 
-of his own, he must belong to the well- 
to-do class, must have “ money in bank” 
or in his pocket: this is evidently a 
requisite. But what must he be in him- 
self? Some uninitiated person cries 
out, ‘“ He must, above all, love beautiful 
things, and know them when he sees 
them.” Bynomeans. Nothing could be 
more detrimental to his success, should 
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his love and perception of beauty be 
largely developed or allowed free action, 
for under their dominion he may be led 
into fatal and irretrievable errors. In 
order that his collection of “ objects” 
may be admired and valuable, it must 
be composed primarily of “ rarities” as 
nearly “unique” as possible, secon- 
darily of “objects” possessing a certain 
money-value and a floating capacity of 
increasing value, so as to be put ad- 
vantageously on the market when the 
owner wishes; for a salient mark of the 
“eollector,” by which alone he might 
readily be distinguished from the beauty- 
lover, is the love of variety and change, 
and the speedy palling on his taste of 
even the most desired ‘Sobject” so soon 
as the first flush of possession is over. 
No horse-jockey was ever fonder of 
change and barter, so much lies for him 
in the delight of acquiring and own- 
ing, which is of its nature evanescent, 
while that instant greed of possession 
is altogether absent from the soul of the 
lover of beauty, who, when brought in 
presence of the object of admiration, 
possesses it with his eyes and enshrines 
it in his memory, so that a “thing of 
beauty” is indeed to him a “ joy forever ;” 
it becomes his own, in the sense that 
alone constitutes real possession as dis- 
tinct from material ownership: the power 
to feel, to appreciate, to enjoy, being 
his, the thing itself becomes his. It is 
in this way that great works become the 
property of every soul capable of seeing 
them that looks upon them: no man 
can number their owners. Who that 
feels beauty in his soul stands before 
one of Titian’s or Raphael’s masterpieces 
and desires to own it in a material sense? 
Why should he, indeed? is it not his 
already ? he has appropriated it, and the 
mere vulgar desire to hang it on some 
obscurer wall, in some room called his 
own, finds no place in his expanding 
soul. But the collector, the adept in 
bric-’-brac, as he stands before his vase 
or his pot, is altogether preoccupied by 
two questions: first, can he obtain it 
for a particular corner of a particular 
shelf’? second, is it as good as, or better 
than, another vase or pot, professing to 





be of the same period or factory, which 
he saw yesterday for ten francs less or 
more? The element of beauty that exists 
in the “ object” (and undoubtedly there 
is often a genuine element of beauty 
in such things, and a very appealing and 
enjoyable one) is almost obnoxious and 
embarrassing, because when one is bent 
on buying “to advantage” one hardly 
dares to enjoy and admire; one may, 
—horrible thought !—be ravished by a 
mere “reproduction,” or carried away 
into investing in a bit of porcelain a 
couple of hundred years too “recent.” 
It will not do to trust the quick, keen 
sense of delight in color, of tranquil 
pleagure in curving lines of symmetry : 
you must turn it up, look at that 
little mark, before you commit your- 
self to unauthorized admiration. “ It is 
not the real thing, after all,—possibly of 
a later period,—probably a pupil's work. 
How fortunate we looked at the mark! 
for really, you know, it looks exactly 
like that bit of Maestro-Giorgio ware 
we saw yesterday. What did you say? 
How much is it? Qh, that settles it:” 
(then, aside) “it couldn’t be genuine at 
that price. These dealers know their 
business: you can’t catch them napping. 
The days of lucky finds are almost over : 
these things have an ascertained value, 
and one rarely picks up anything under 
its real value: it never does to trust one’s 
eye.” 

It must naturally follow, from the 
greed to acquire in the material sense 
the object one admires, that the grati- 
fication one feels comes to consist mainly 
in the contented lust of ownership, and 
but little, if at all, in the daily, hourly 
contemplation of its beauty: it is, in- 
deed, no longer regarded as a thing of 
beauty, but as a symbol of value,—value 
in money, derived from its rarity or 
fashion,—an arbitrary and attributed 
value, for should other similar “objects” 
be discovered in a forgotten closet or 
disinterred from the ground in which 
they have long lain concealed, the charm 
of the “ object” he has hitherto rated so 
highly is gone forever for “ the collector,” 
which fact proves one or both of two 
things to be true in all such cases: 
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either the object has no intrinsic beauty 
(for true beauty is an essential and 
positive part of the thing to which it 
belongs), or, if it be beautiful, its owner 
has cared to own a beautiful object for 
some other reason than its beauty, since 
that beauty, when deprived of the po- 
tent aid of other attributes, ceases to 
hold and charm him: either he has 
loved an “ object” devoid of real beauty, 
or, loving it, has failed to see and feel 
its beauty,—two things impossible and 
incomprehensible to the true lover of 
beauty. But, to return, it is plain that 
the bric-i-brac collector who is to suc- 
cessfully fill his house with the objects 
of his desire would be hampered ®y a 
strong, genuine, controlling love of ab- 
solute beauty, such as the face of nature 
shows, or the master-works of art, in 
pictures, statues, or buildings. Indeed, 
it is very unusual to see any one who is 
an enthusiast for such things also in- 
fected with the bric-’-brac mania. For 


lovers of beauty in art and nature al- 
most invariably lack two essential im- 
pulses of “ the collector,’—the desire to 


have, and the desire to keep exclusively 
to themselves that which they admire. 
It always jars on one’s sense of harmony 
to hear the owner of a work of art re- 
fuse the loan of it to an exhibition, or 
decline to recognize the obligation to 
share its beauty with others which we 
instinctively feel its possession lays upon 
him : we are conscious that such a spirit 
is alien to the ideal beauty-lover, and it 
repels.us. 

These twin desires to possess one’s 
self and exclude others from possessing 
are equally out of place in the presence 
of all the most beautiful things in nature 
or those made by the hands of men. We 
feel at once their impotence and absurdity 
and moral inappropriateness, and if they 
stir uneasily within us for a moment 
we crush them with a sense of shame 
and anger, for we know that beauty is 
the property and inheritance of the 
world, and that genius never achieves 
its masterpieces for one man’s liking and 
pleasure : its mighty draught can only 
be held in the cup of the world’s soul. 
How much has Michael Angelo or Ra- 
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phael lost in glory by oil- and water- 
color copies, by engravings and photo- 
graphs? The sun remains the sun in 
glory and power, reflect his rays as many 
myriad times as you will; but multi- 
plication is a fatal test to apply to the 
treasures of a modern collector, and one 
that reduces them to comparative worth- 
lessness : the element of’ positive beauty 
in them is too small, too weak, to redeem 
them. They were not brought together 
by the love of beauty, they do not rest 
for value on the degree in which they 
fulfil its claims. They gratify far other 
qualities and tastes in human beings. 
No, the love and perception of beauty is 
not a requisite of the modern collector. 
If we were called upon to name the one 
particular quality most needed to insure 
his success, it would be a quick eye for 
points and a turn for making bargains. 

Most discordant with the love of 
beauty is the idea of making admiration 
to depend on money-value, in its turn 
dependent on rarity: this is the method 
of barbarians and savages all the world 
over. If we value a vase because it 
has cost or will bring a certain sum of 
money, might it not as well be a coal- 
hod for us? Whatever its beauty may 
be, it is not for its beauty that we prize 
it. This can be tested by the simple re- 
production of it in so exact a fashion as 
to be indistinguishable from the original, 
even to an expert’s eye, save by virtue of 
those infallible and invaluable marks re- 
ferred to before. Where will be its value 
then? Lost, gone forever; deprived 
of the elements which made it precious, 
nothing left but its color, symmetry, 
and design,—in a word, its beauty,— 
it becomes at once desirable and precious 
only to the beauty-lover, who holds it at 
once as inestimable and accessible, for 
money can neither take from nor confer 
“value on beauty: it does not touch its 
quality. 

Into the natural emotion inspired by 
the contemplation of beauty there rarely 
enters the desire of acquisition: the 
diviner instinct does not naturally, in 
the economy of the soul, link itself to 
the baser quality. The highest beauty 





in nature and art assuredly does not 
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awaken the vulgar greed to possess: 
the mind is taken out of itself, and the 
craving to acquire assumes its native 
place. Take a beautiful landscape: as 
one gazes on it, it is the mere existence 
of it that delights us, and the conscious- 
ness of enjoying its beauty in common 
with others but adds to our pleasure. 

In making a definition of beauty, abun- 
dance and freedom may not be abso- 
lute requisites to its composition, but 
assuredly they add to its perfection; 
and it is equally certain that no one 
would say that an object to be beautiful 
must be rare and of value in money, 
for the prodigality with which beauty 
has been lavished on the world forbids 
it. 

Take the working of these two differ- 
ent tastes in two persons, one of whom 
loves beauty and has a genuine percep- 
tion of it, the other of whom has caught 
up the cry of “the zsthetic before all 
things” and uses it to voice the clamor 
of the greedy desires within him. Put 
them in some Italian city rich with the 
works of a race of artists ; let them spend 
a month there. How will they leave it? 
The one brings away a store of impres- 
sions so vivid as to seem like objects with- 
out himself, not mere pictures on his 
brain,—a wealth of memories, of emo- 
tions, of things of beauty seen and become 
his own, but, it may well be, without 
a franc’s worth of additional luggage. 
The other has a vague, slightly-bored 
sense of a great deal of duty-work done 
in looking at things not to be bought 
for any money, but, en revanche, with a 
trunkful of prizes, a real “ trouvaille” 
of plates, cups, pots, and bits of lace, 
which will all gain in charm with each 
fresh valuation they receive,—so much 
in Paris, and a gain in price and precious- 
ness in New York. 

Yet, if the object of loving beauty 
and discerning it is to educate, culti- 
vate, and uplift us, as we must concede 
is its object in common with all noble 
loves and worthy tastes, then are we not 
assured that what we ourselves own in 
a material sense bears but the smallest 
part in this work of education ?—that 
most emphatically in this sense “a man’s 
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life consisteth not in the abundance of 
the things that he possesseth” ? 

The education of beauty is not to 
be bought for money, save in minutest 
portions: the richest of us all cannot, 
by buying all he can pay for, own as 
much beauty as you or I can become 
possessed of during a week spent in 
Florence or Rome. Let us get rid of 
this pernicious notion that beauty is to 
be materially possessed, or that we can 
largely or adequately cultivate the love 
of it in ourselves by having “ things.” 
“ Things,’ Emerson says, “are the 
snake.” And we should not confound 
a love of beauty with a love of luxury 
or acquisition, or with any other taste 
or love that may enervate or debase 
us, however remotely: it would be the 
blending of light and darkness if. we 
did so. No one of us needs to live less 
“laborious days,” no one of us need be 
selfish or self-indulgent, no one need 
forego that sternness, hardness, and sim- 
plicity of living which is the antecham- 
ber of success for so many, because he 
or she loves beauty. Luandor tells us 
that a child who is reared in a city of 
palaces is the nobler in his mind for it. 
Doubtless; but he need not have lived 
within a palace: he may have slept at 
night on its lowest step, and yet its 
beauty will have done its work of edu- 
cation in him and have become his. 

By beholding comes the réal having, 
just as the “ beauty born of murmuring 
sound” did “pass into the face” of 
Wordsworth’s “ Child of Nature.” In 
just so exquisitely subtile a fashion does 
all beauty give itself to the appreciating 
soul. It is by contemplation of it that 
we are cultivated, not by the ownership. 
It was so that the Greeks, pre-eminent 
among nations as beauty-lovers, under- 
stood both the education to be got from 
beauty and its most complete enjoy- 
ment. Among them the pleasure gained 
from exclusiveness and ownership was 
unknown: they placed their master- 
works of art in public halls and the 
thronged centres of life. The poorest 
man in Athens could show the stranger 
the most beautiful things the city held, 
for they were free to all eyes. The 
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Greek’s perfect sense of beauty was too 
unerring for him to taint it by con- 
founding its enjoyment with mere lux- 
ury. The elaborate and scientific com- 
fort of modern days, which acts like a 
treacherous morass to so many of us, 
clogging our steps and sucking us down- 
ward into its depths, had no existence 
for the beauty-worshipping Greeks: 
whatever other errors they committed, 
the mistaking of sensuality for sensu- 
ousness was not one of them. 

Let us distinguish between things, for 
in the total absence of discrimination 
lies a certain measure of immorality: it 
is unsound, because untrue, to fail to 
separate the love of beauty, and beauty 
itself, from all that is fleeting, poor, and 
trivial. 

One hears much said to-day about 
the error of demanding morality, moral 
intuition of purpose, from an artist in 
his work, and it tempts one to say, ‘“ We 
will not ask for morality, as such, if 
you will but give us beauty,—if you 
will but admit the law that limits art to 
be the discovering and expressing that 
which is beautiful.” And in the same 
way let us admit that beauty and the love 
and recognition of it are things as deeply 
seated, as widely spread, as the other 
great gifts of humanity; that one may 
love beauty all one’s life and seek it 
successfully in one’s daily life, and yet 
live poorly and hardly, without wealth ; 
that loving beauty does not mean to 
seek to make a collection of bric-d-brac 
either primarily, or, indeed, necessarily 
at all; that it is the duty of all of us 
to teach our children and learn our- 
selves—the poor as well as the rich—to 
look for beauty, it being no luxury nor 
the property of a class, but the rightful 
inheritance of those who best discern it. 


No faculty is more susceptible of culti- | 


vation, and none receives less, for the 
reason that so many people are misled 
into thinking that unless they can afford 
to buy and have pretty things it is wiser 
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not to care for them, and that the meas- 
ure of their purses must determine the 
measure of their possible delight to be 
had from the esthetic side of life. 
Surely our modern tendency to make 
the purchasing power the test and 
gauge of all our powers is specially 
false in this direction. One cannot 
imagine a more valuable esthetic train- 
ing for a child than one which should be 
bent toward enabling him to see beauti- 
ful things disassociated from the idea of 
ownership, as in galleries and museums 
or similar places, and, supplementary to 
these, in his home, only such beautiful 
things as were happily to be had with- 
out any greatness of money-value over- 
topping their intrinsic merit. A child 
who had been always used to admire and 
so to possess the beauty of a picture or 
a vase, with no necessary thought of 
what it was worth in money, and whose 
only real mental connection between 
money and beauty was made in observ- 
ing that his parents chose rather to buy 
two or three good “reproductions” of 
beautiful objects rather than have one 
“original,” would have had an inesti- 
mable advantage in his sesthetic educa- 
tion, since he would have learned to 
rate beauty on its own merits and by its 
own standard, and would have been pro- 
tected from the vulgarizing effect of 
seeing it rated by a “ market value.” 
Whatever may be said as to its use- 
fulness, the lust of gain is not one of the 
noble qualities of humanity, and in these 
days, when ‘‘every door is barred with 
gold, and opens but to golden keys,” 
when it reaches out its dusty, greedy 
hands, and, laying them on the form of 
Beauty herself’, tries to persuade us that 
she too can be bought, and must be 
owned exclusively by its votaries, it be- 
hooves us all to vindicate our common 
heritage, which is so abundant, so ac- 
cessible, so freely and incorruptibly to 
be had “without money and without 
price.” . 
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PUBLIC TOPICS. 
Gambetta. 


HE death of:-Gambetta leaves France 
without any statesman of eminent 
ability or wide popularity, any whose 
voice has been listened to by the nation 
at large, or who has stamped his own in- 
dividuality on its history. The death of 
Bismarck or of Gladstone would leave a 
similar blank, with more immediate per- 
turbing results, but without the same 
suggestion of an unfinished career or of 
a possible future crisis, like those of the 
past, which no one still left would be 
competent to grapple with. There can 
be no doubt as to which of these three 
wen has shown the highest capacity and 
achieved the greatest work. Without 
Bismarck it is impossible to believe that 
the chief power in Europe to-day would 
be a newly-founded German Empire, 
moulded out of discordant elements and 
established through a military prowess 
which was itself the creation as well 
as the instrument of a policy equally 
daring, far-sighted, and astute. No one 
imagines that Gladstone could have per- 
formed a feat of this kind ; but even his 
opponents must admit that no Parlia- 
mentary leader has ever controlled and 
held together a body of followers of 
more divergent views and sentiments, 
or gained a stronger influence over the 
masses of his countrymen, or been able 
to shape legislation in closer conformity 
to his own ideas of right and expediency. 
Gambetta cannot be ranked with either 
the founders or the successful adminis- 
trators of governments. Neither he nor 
Thiers nor any one else can be said to 
have established a republic which owed 
its existence to the sheer force of events 
and the proved impossibility of reviving 
institutions utterly defunct. His failure 
to unite discordant factions in support of 
a common policy, to impose his own will 
on the legislature, to retain the position 
for which he had been designated by the 





general voice and which he had seemed 


| to occupy as of right, sufficed, in the 


eyes of many persons, to discredit all his 
claims to statesmanship and reduce him 
to the level of an obstructive agitator. 
But it is. not on his defects or his fail- 
ures that the glance of posterity will 
dwell. It may be that he was only the 
man for emergencies, for the “ time of 
danger,” not for “that of difficulties,” 
to use the distinction employed by him- 
self, not perhaps without inward forebod- 
ings, when the dividing-line was reached. 
Not the less were the qualities which 
he displayed such as appeal most 
strongly to the imagination, and the 
part he took in the events of his time 
that which will be recalled with the 
deepest interest. The man who alone 
in the presence of overwhelming defeats 
and perils did not despair of his country, 
who inspired it with fresh courage and 
nerved its crippled arms to fresh exer- 
tions, who saved it at least from abject 
humiliation and all but turned back the 
tide of invasion, will assuredly fill no 
mean place in history. And the cool 
firmness which he evinced at a later crisis 
proved that his was no mere impulsive 
nature, unguided by insight or incapable 
of self-restraint. The prediction which 
was so fully and so reluctantly verified 
by MacMahon, “J7 faut se soumettre ou 
se démettre,” showed the same sagacity 
and clear comprehension of the situa- 
tion as did the clinching argument of 
Thiers against the restoration of mon- 
archy: “There is but one throne, and 
three cannot sit upon it.” Finally, it 
was through Gambetta’s policy of “ op- 
portunism”’ that the republic was enabled 
to divest itself of ominous associations 
without condemning itself to sterility, to 
enter on the path of progress without 
giving a pretext for reaction, and to in- 
spire that confidence in its stability at 
home and abroad which was the one 


thing needed, and which time may 


be trusted to diffuse and deepen. Nor 
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should it be forgotten that Gambetta, 
like the two men of a former period who 
belong to the same type, Mirabeau and 
Danton, has perished prematurely ; that 
he sprang into power unaided and at a 
single bound, and played the part which 
will give him an enduring fame at an 
age when few statesmen in other coun- 
tries are intrusted with serious respon- 
sibilities ; and that when the full history 
of his later years is disclosed, it may be 
expected to reveal not a mere story 
of weaknesses and mistakes, but one of 
obstacles and embarrassments such as 
might have baflled the strongest spirit. 
Some perception of this, something akin 
to a sentiment of remorse, had, we sus- 
pect, a share with the more common 
feeling that drew the immense concourse 
of mourners to his funeral. Certain it 
is that whenever again a day of darkness 
and danger falls upon France, the first 
thought of the nation will be one of 
regret that there is no Gambetta to meet 
it. And in times of peace and security 


he will have an equal right to be remem- 
bered, not only as the most fervent and 


sanguine of patriots, but as a republican 
full of ardor yet devoid of fanaticism. 


PLACE AUX DAMES. 
Household Economy. 


WHILE the practical duties of house- 
keeping are best learned by practice, yet 
in these days of boarding-house life 
there must be many young girls who 
have no opportunity to acquire a knowl- 
edge of duties which in nine cases out 
of ten it will be their lot either to per- 
form, or to superintend the performance 
of, in later life. It is therefore with a 
wise appreciation of existing needs that 
the Kitchen Garden Association of New 
York City has published a manual of 
Household Economy,* comprising spe- 
cific directions for the performance of 
the common duties of domestic life, 
from the lighting of a fire, and the 

* Household Economy: A Manual for Schools. 
Published under the Direction of The Kitchen 
Garden Association. Pp. 140. Ivison, Blake- 


man, Taylor & Co.: New York and Chicago, 
1882, 
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ordering and preparation of food, to the 
art of dress, the care of the sick, and 
the amenities of daily life. The book 
is carefully and concisely written, and 
is furnished with questions and an index ; 
and, as it is so short as to require but a 
small proportion of a single school-term 
for its acquisition, it may safely and ad- 
vantageously be introduced into schools, 
without fear of unduly adding to the. 
children’s duties. 

The technical instruction it conveys 
will not be the only, nor even the prin- 
cipal, benefit derived from its use. It 
can hardly fail to correct the opinion so 
widely and so disastrously current, that 
domestic work is degrading,—that house- 
hold economy is beneath the attention of 
a cultured woman. That such correc- 
tion is needed few will care to deny. 
When a woman of such wide influence 
as the writer of an article in a late num- 
ber of the “ North American Review” 
describes the career of three-fourths of 
womankind as that of “a mere wife, 
mother, and housekeeper,” it is not sur- 
prising that our girls think lightly of 
the inevitable duties of such a career, 
even while at heart they look forward to 
marriage, as they may well do, as the 
happiest lot which life can offer them. 
Still less surprising is it that they to 
whom come the duties and the drudgery 
without the joys of domestic life, the 
servants in other women’s households, 
should look upon their calling, not as a 
vocation, but asa pis-aller, to be ashamed 
of, perhaps,—to be escaped from, cer- 
tainly, by the first respectable means,— 
but in any case to be neglectfully and 
slightingly performed, until the happy 
day of release may come. 

This little text-book, so earnest and 
so interesting, will present the common 
duties of home in quite another light to 
the children into whose hands it may 
be put. It will arouse enthusiasm and 
create a fondness for work in many a 
girlish heart which now is given up to 
thoughts of dress and of admiration 
utterly unsuited to her years. It will 
doubtless prove the source of unending 
annoyance to mothers, who will find 
their little daughters’ zeal in the matter 
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of house-cleaning and cookery to far out- 
run their discretion; but let us hope 
that there are few mothers who will not 
find a degree of comfort even in the 
midst of annoyance,—few who will not 
be aroused by their children’s enthu- 
siasm to co-operate with the writers 
of this book in training their daugh- 
ters in the true principles of domestic 
economy. , 


Conversation. 


How seldom it is that one enjoys the 
pleasure of a real conversation, taking 
the word to mean something more than 
the casual chat of calling acquaintances, 
and something different from the confi- 
dential intercourse of familiar friends ! 
There is no pastime more delightful in 
its way than the leisurely talk of a com- 
pany of congenial persons, met for the 
simple enjoyment of each other’s society, 
the agreeable interchange of ideas and 
sentiments, and: it seems that the pleas- 
ure ought to be an easily attainable one. 
As matter of fact, however, the enter- 
tainment is not so cheap and readily to 
be had as might be supposed. It is a 
privilege restricted mostly to the dwellers 
in our larger cities, where, although 
social life may have a tendency to form 
itself into separate circles, yet each of 
these has a circumference great enough 
to include a sufficient number of persons 
disposed to draw together by natural af- 
finities. In our smaller provincial cities 
and towns there is, generally speaking, 
nothing that can be called society, and 
conversation is not a lost art, but an 
art unknown. In such places as these 
the hostess who should offer her guests 
no other entertainment than the conver- 
sation of their equals would, I fear, be 
thought to provide for them but badly. 
If this be true, it certainly is a reflec- 
tion upon the individuals who compose 
this provincial society so called: it seems 
to argue a scanty endowment of brains, 
culture, and social tact, when the re- 
sult of their gathering together is only 
a common boredom. Yet, on second 
thoughts, this inability to make conver- 
sation a mutually agreeable thing has its 

Vo. V. N. S.—14 
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partial explanation in the circumstances 
of the case. Each unit of the small 
provincial whole lives in a narrow round 
of his own; his occupations and inter- 
ests are necessarily much the same as 
those of his friend and neighbor, and it is 
not possible for either of them to bring 
anything very novel or amusing by way 
of contribution to the social repast. 
The daily life of the citizen of the 
metropolis is by comparison infinitely 
varied and full of incident: he dines 
to-day with B. and meets C. and D., 
but to-day is not the simple repetition 
of yesterday, for then it was A. who en- 
tertained him, and the guests were E. 
and F. et al. Doubtless there is an 
ideal of conversation which is not com- 
monly realized. It implies the gather- 
ing together of a certain—not too large 
—number of men and women, each of 
whom is both able and willing to play 
his individual part gracefully. It does 
not need the possession of brilliant gifts 
in every member, or even in any one 
member, of the company: it needs only 
a fair amount of intelligence and cul- 
ture, and of that ready perception of 
the drift and meaning of the words of 
others which may be called a sort of 
intellectual tact. ‘The whole force of 
conversation,” it has been said, “ de- 
pends upon how much you can take for 
granted. Vulgar chess-players have to 
play their game out.” More than any- 
thing else, conversation implies in- 
dividual self'-abnegation, the putting 
out of sight of large egotisms and 
small vanities, and contentment with 
one’s due share of attention only. 
There need not be agreement of opin- 
ion, but there must be mutual toler- 
ance. 
It also implies individual responsibility 
and the obligation of every one to give 
of his best. The intellectual sloth has 
no place at the feast of reason. One 
need not shine in the talk, but one must 
at least be able to listen intelligently. 
How much of the charm of words lies in 
the manner with which they are spoken ! 
Our thoughts and sentiments have not 
one mode of expression, but a hundred : 
the tone of the voice interprets the mean- 
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ing of the word, the glance and the smile 
soften or intensify it. It was the cruel 
remark of a certain Frenchman that the 
English have invented “ une injinité de 
petites usages de convention pour se dis- 
penser de parler.” There is truth in 
this, making allowance for national preju- 
dice. Speaking generally, the English- 
man has not the gift of utterance; his 
thoughts do not formulate themselves 
quickly and well. If we were to judge 
from the writings of their own novelists, 
—an imperfect source of knowledge, I 
confess,—a dinner-party in an English 
mansion is a sort of social ordeal only 
submitted to in deference to some im- 
perative law of custom. According to’ 
the descriptions of numerous fiction-wri- 
ters, the interval of waiting for the an- 
nouncement of the dinner is a period of 
unrelieved constraint and dulness, and 
the pleasure of consuming the viands 
but a small compensation for the tax of 
the mental powers required by the duty 
of keeping up a duet with the neigh- 
boring guest at table. And yet conver- 
sation is seldom so agreeable as around a 
dinner-table of the right size, where the 


talk may be general and lively without 


confusion. Ata large gathering, where 
the company inevitably breaks up into 
groups, conversation may flourish more 
or less brightly, but never quite so | 
well as where the guests are few and 
congenial and form but a single circle. 
I often wonder why it is that there is 
such difficulty in getting people to unite 
in making the talk a general one. Some 
perverse instinct seems to drive them to 
split apart; the force of repulsion is 
stronger than that of attraction: six or 
eight persons are engaged in four duets, 
and, if the talk begins to flag between 
numbers one and two, nothing better 
occurs to them than to exchange part- 
ners with three and four and raise a’* 
distracting cross-fire. If I want to 
see a friend alone, it is usually easy 
to accomplish it; but if I try to hold 
a pleasant conversation with three or 
four other friends at the same time, 
they too often appear to conspire to- 
gether to defeat my wish. 


M. L. H. 
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ART MATTERS. 
*L°’Art du XVIilleme Siecle.” 


THE revolutions of fashion in art have 
one advantage: they sometimes enable 
connoisseurs of modest means to become 
possessed of masterpieces which their 
sure taste teaches them to appreciate in 
spite of the caprice of opinion. The 
fact of the school of David having 
thrown the charming and spirituelle 
French school of the eighteenth century 
into undeserved discredit afforded to 
MM. de Goncourt an opportunity of 
forming a unique and splendid collection 
of aquarelles, sanguines, and drawings 
of the masters of the past century, and 
the occasion of establishing in a monu- 
ment of esthetic criticism their artistic 
value and peculiar and varied charm. 
When the MM. de Goncourt began to 
form their collection, thirty-five years 
ago, sketches and studies of the artists 
of the reign of Louis XV. and Louis 
XVI. were to be found in quantities on 
the guazs, in the print-shops, and at the 
bric-i-brac dealers’. In their admiration 
of these charming débris of a charming 
age, the brothers De Goncourt were in 
advance of their contemporaries. Im- 
agine that a bid of twenty-five francs for 
a drawing at an auction was the signal 
for “ ohs!” and “ahs!” of derision and 
snufflings of pity from the despisers of 
that school whose works are now sold 
for their weight in bank-notes! The 
pastels of La Tour rarely sold for more 
than six or seven francs! As M. Ed- 
mond de Goncourt has remarked in his 
“Maison d’un Artiste,” nothing was 
easier and cheaper at that time than to 
make a collection of the drawings of the 
eighteenth century; “ only there was in 
the atmosphere such an enormous dis- 
dain for that school, your painter-friends 
pitied you with such sad looks, you 
passed for a man so utterly destitute of 
taste, that you needed to have a great 
contempt for the opinion of others in 
order to make such a collection.” 
Happily, MM. de Goncourt had the 
necessary contempt for the opinion of 
others: they formed their collection, 
they saw their ideas gradually gain 
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ground, they saw the Duc de Morny 
start the Watteau craze, they saw the 
Louvre restore La Tour, Fragonard, and 
Chardin to places of honor, they saw, in 
short, the apotheosis in the public taste 
of that eighteenth century of which they 
had meanwhile become the elegant and 
exact historians. As they were pre- 
cursors in fiction, so they have been pre- 
cursors in artistic taste. After passing 
through a period of furious discussion 
and ferocious criticism, Edmond and 
Jules de Goncourt are now acclaimed 
masters in the modern school of novel- 
ists, they are proclaimed indisputable 
authorities on the history of the eigh- 
teenth century, and no price is consid- 
ered too high for the masterpieces of 
that art whose charm they were the first 
in this century to recognize. 

“L’Art du X VI[Iéme Siécle” of Ed- 
mond and Jules de Goncourt was origi- 
nally published in eleven parts, containing 
simple critical biographies of Watteau, 
Boucher, Chardin, La Tour, Greuze, 
Fragonard, Prud’hon, Debucourt, the 
St. Aubins, Gravelot, Eisen, Moreau, 


and Cochin, illustrated by eau-fortes of 
Jules de Goncourt (Paris, 1850-70). 
Only two hundred copies were printed 
of this edition, which has become a 
bibliographic rarity and fetches four 
hundred or five hundred francs when a 


copy happens to appear in a sale. Since 
the death of his brother, M. Edmond de 
Goncourt has continued working at this 
history of the art of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the success of which is proved by 
the fact that this year the third and 
final edition of the work has appeared 
in two forms,—an édition de luxe (2 
vols. 4to), with seventy plates, and a 
cheap edition in three 12mo yellow- 
covered volumes, containing the complete 
text of the work. The plan of “ L’Art 
du XVIIIéme Siécle” is now a bio- 
graphical and critical study of each 
artist, accompanied by notes and docu- 
ments and a catalogue of the artist’s 
work. The present edition is pecu- 
liarly rich in unpublished documents, 
letters, notes, and details of all kinds 
collected from the varied débris of the 
past, that contain so many precious 
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facts for those who know how to inter- 
rogate them. 

Each chapter, besides being a biog- 
raphy and a criticism, is a page of the 
life of the eighteenth century. Like 
the century itself, the art is coquettish, 
libertine, witty ; its ideal was. prettiness, 
its function was to adorn the “ petites 
maisons’ of the grand seigneurs and the 
boudoirs of the lovely marquises. Take 
Watteau, for instance, “that great mas- 
ter who,” as Théophile Gautier says, 
“created a new aspect of art and saw 
nature through a prism peculiarly his 
own.” Watteau has a drawing, a color, 
types, and a kind of composition of his 
own. He is original. His work is 
graceful, elegant, and easy, and his art 
is serious, if his subjects seem frivolous. 
Concerts, balls, gallant conversations, 
hunting-rendezvous, Decamerons in fine 
parks laid out by Le Votre, Mezzetins 
serenading Isabelles, Columbines finick- 
ing with their fans, pleasure - parties, 
“ bergerades,” everything smiling and 
amiable that imagination could invent, 
—such are the subjects of Watteau. 
When we look at these pictures, so gay, 
so bright, so witty, with their ethereal 
blue distances, we could imagine Wat- 
teau to have been a man of joyous hu- 
mor and happy life. M. de Goncourt, 
on the contrary, tells us that he was a 
valetudinarian,; a melancholic, who saw 
everything gloomily. Boucher, a true 
artist in temperament, without ever 
being unworthy of himself, squandered 
his talent in a terrible fashion during 
his long career. He painted ceilings, 
panels, portraits, mythological pieces, 
scenes for the opera, models for tapestry ; 
he decorated clavecins, screens, sedan- 
chairs, gala coaches. He was the idol 
of a century that preferred prettiness to 
beauty, piquancy to style, and wit before 
everything. But what an insight we 
get into the life of the century in study- 
ing the life and work of such a man! 
How amusing it is to follow St. Aubin 
in his incessant promenades, sketch-book 
in hand, to every hole and corner of 
Paris! What more curious commen- 
tary could we find on Rousseau and 
Diderot than the sentimental and liber- 
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tine moralist Greuze, that painter who 
excels in depicting woman in her first 
bloom,—the opening rose-bud, the pas- 
sage from childhood to girlhood? What 
more sincere and scrupulously honest 
representation of the calm middle-class 
life of the eighteenth century than the 
paintings of Chardin? For in these 
different masters we find the expression 
of all the different phases of the 
ante - Revolutionary period. Besides 
the painters of the fétes galantes, be- 
sides the vignettists and illustrators of 
the elegant frivolity and charming cor- 
ruption of the age, there are the por- 
traitists, like La Tour and Chardin,— 
Chardin one of the greatest of French 
painters, La Tour “ce peintre de la 
physionomie frangaise’;” there are the 


Moreaus and Debucourts, who have en- 
graved the manners and costumes of their 
epoch ; there is Prud’hon, enamoured of 
the ideal, the creator of a new grace and of 
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a new beauty. All these masters have a 
marked individuality, qualities of obser- 
vation and of execution, and a distinct 
faculty by which they convey to us a 
kind of pleasure which no others can 
give. They are not masters of the 
calibre of Rubens or of Michael Angelo, 
but in virtue of their individuality they, 
too, have their place in the history of 
art and in the resources of general cul- 
ture; and it is for those who feel their 
charm strongly to interpret it to us. 
This is the task which M. Edmond de 
Goncourt has undertaken, and which he 
has been able to accomplish with singu- 
lar success, thanks to a peculiarly happy 
artistic temperament,—a temperament of 
excessive refinement and acute impres- 
sionability. “L’Art du XVIIléme 
Siécle,” in its complete form, is a model 
of esthetic criticism and of exact and 
full statement of facts. 





T. C. 
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“Military Life in Italy.” Sketches by 
Edmondo de Amicis. Translated by Wilhelmina 
W. Cady. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Ir was in Lipprincott’s Magazine, if 
we are not mistaken, that the name of 
Edmondo de Amicis was first mentioned 
to American readers. In an article in 
the June number of 1877 Mrs. H. M. 
Benson described the literary début of 
the young soldier in 1869, told of his 
success, of his subsequent journeys to 
Holland, Spain, and Morocco, and the 
brilliant word-pictures in which they 
were recorded, and ended by giving, as. 
an example of his manner, an outline of 
the re story of Carmela, from his 
first book, “ La Vita militare,” of which 
a translation in full is now before us. 
That the writings of Amicis have found 
some acceptance in this country is proved 
by the fact that within the last two or 
three years his entire works, with one or 
two exceptions, have been issued here in 
translation,—a compliment seldom paid 
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with such promptitude to a writer of his 
stamp. Gautier has been coming to us 
piecemeal for years, while a complete 
and adequate set of Tourguénef in Eng- 
lish is a boon we hardly dare look for. 
Meanwhile, we are glad to have such 
books as these of Amicis while the bloom 
of freshness is still on them, and we can 
enjoy their thorough modernité as well 
as their more enduring qualities. 

By an arrangement which suggests the 
complications of drawing on the block, 
the order of Amicis’s works has been re- 
versed in the translation, so that we have 
had the last first and the first last. We 
read first the “ Studies of Paris,” a book 
which brought a certain air of youth and 
freshness to a worn theme, but gave no 
idea of the warmth and energy which 
lay in the author’s earlier work. The 
volume on Spain—above all, the Mo- 
rocco—revealed all the brilliancy of his 
genius, his quick susceptibility to impres- 
sions, his remarkable power of seizing 
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the color and movement of a scene and 
painting it in words with an effect almost 
similar to that of actual brush-work. 
Now comes his first book, to show that 
the enthusiastic traveller in Spain and 
Morocco, the youngest visitor at Paris, 
had a still earlier youth ; that the impres- 
sions made by daily associations and sur- 
roundings were as keen and deep as those 
made by new and unfamiliar scenes. 
Amicis’s exuberant vitality and power 
of enjoyment are as apparent in the 
sketches as in the travels, and his ready 
sympathy is almost painful in its inten- 
sity in touching upon some common 

athos of soldier-life in his own country. 

ide by side with the picturesque features 
of his writing is a rare mobility and deli- 
cacy in the portrayal of feeling, which we 
are tempted to describe in the language 
of acting, as, to give any idea of his 
descriptions, one must characterize them 
in that of painting. It is the Italian 
dramatic power expressed in writing with 
an almost histrionic vividness. 

In fact, these sketches are so thoroughly 
Italian in setting, and written moreover 
with such delicacy of touch, that it is 
difficult even to give any suggestion of 
them, much more to do them justice in a 
short review. The author’s impressibil- 
ity appears, judging from some of his 
studies, to be a national as well as an 
individual trait. The Italian soldier of 
the book, with his susceptibility to ridi- 
cule, his quick temper and warm im- 
pulses, would seem to be at a long re- 
move from the ideal of stolidity set up by 
the British soldier. A sentinel is almost 
beside himself with fury at being called 
a Croat; a slur upon the army brings a 
quick flush to the face of a passing officer 
and leads at once to a duel. The same 
sensitiveness is shown throughout, and 
we can count the pulse of the peasant- 
soldier who is depicted in one of the 
sketches waiting at the barrack for a 
visit from his old mother. One of the 
most exquisite things in the book is 
“The Disabled Soldier,” in which we 
have all the perplexities and emotions of 
a returning soldier, who has refrained 
from writing to his friends of the loss of 
a leg for fear of grieving them, and on 
the way home is tortured with apprehen- 
sions in regard to the effect upon his 
parents and sweetheart of his sudden 
appearance in a maimed condition. A 
certain homeliness of tone pervades most 
of the sketches, taken as they are from 
the every-day life of the soldier; but here 
and there, as in the powerful pages de- 
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scribing the visit of the captain to an 
old man whose son has been killed in his 
regiment, the theme becomes heroic and 
is treated with a certain largeness. 

We have spoken of Amicis as a modern 
writer ; but the man who can make such 
feelings the subject of his art draws his 
material from a different store-house from 
those frequented by most younger writers 
of the day, however he may resemble 
them in manner or technique. With only 
a translation at hand, it is impossible to 
compare his style with theirs,—with that 
of Daudet, for example; but even from 
second-hand evidence it is plain that 
Amicis’s style, which is said to reflect the 
colloquial Italian of his time, can be 
wanting neither in mobility nor crispness. 
A book like this, coming from the very 
school of Italian patriotism, from the 
army of Young Italy, is no unworthy 
firstling of the new Italian literature. 
It has both youth and vitality, and is 
marked by a moderation of tone hardly 
to be looked for in the ardent enthusiast 
of a new liberty and the advocate of a 
military system. There is not a trace 
of the booatful patriotism so common in 


Southern countries, nor of the arrogant 
tone which the German military rule has 
imposed upon its soldiers and civilians. 


“The Modern Hagar. A Drama.” By Charles 
W.Clay. (The Kaaterskill Series.) New York: 
George W. Harlan & Co. 


A cERTAIN breadth of scope about 
“The Modern Hagar,” and an apparent 
easy handling of national and social 
questions of the epoch when conflicting 
ideas were fermenting and developing 
and massing men into two great brother- 
hoods, make it a book to be read. The 
author, whose pseudonyme may conceal 
her personality but not her sex, writes 
at blood-heat. She does not criticise 
her men and women from esthetic 
stand - points, — cares little for dilet- 
tantism: everything with her is sheer 
deadly earnest. Her good people (and 
she is no pessimist, most of her dra- 
matis persone being of the noblest) 
take heroic proportions, while her bad 
people assume a lurid and _ terrible 
aspect. She writes at times with the 
stimulus of a journalist who feels the 
stir of voices and whispers buzzing com- 
ment and conjecture,—the movement 
hither and thither just before action, the 
vivid color and a superadded thrill of 
excitement over what is announced as an 
approaching catastrophe. This contin- 
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ual state of expectation is followed, how- 
ever, by a feeling of unfulfilment and dis- 
appointment. Although called a drama, 
the story is in no sense dramatic, even 
if melodramatic at times: most of the 
action is narrated by spectators; the 
slow dénouement is encumbered by bad 
contrivances, and the final catastrophe is 
excessively painful and bears no relation 
to the actual plot. The readers of “‘ Baby 
Rue,” of which this book isacontinuation, 
are supposed to be well acquainted with 
the characters, who appear upon the scene 
with the assured air of old acquaint- 
ances. But when, after recognizing the 
more obvious of these noble Virginians, 
one is confronted with phantasmal ‘“ Es- 
monds” and ‘“ Warringtons’ and a 
“Castlewood” burned down by the 
Union troops during the war, one grows 
a little sceptical and cold. Thackeray’s 
pied a terre in the Old Dominion we 
hold too sacred to be invaded by other 
novelists. 

The title of the novel indicates the 
intention of the story.- mere epi- 
sode in “‘ Baby Rue” becomes the influ- 
ence powerful for evil upon many lives. 
Major Hartley, after marrying a young 
and proud woman, thrusts out the poor 
Hagar, whose child, however, he keeps. 
The depth of the young wife’s impression 
of her own wrong makes it at first a mo- 
tive for concealing her injury from the 
world. She grows, nevertheless, to learn 
that her fealty to her own ties and obliga- 
tions rests on injustice and cruelty, and 
the logic of the story is frankly against 
any apologetic philosophy on the part 
of a wife. This main thread is closely 
interlinked with the continued story of 
Rue Leszinksy, who grows to woman- 
hood in these two volumes and plays a 
princess-like réle with an army of devoted 
followers. Her character possesses charm 
and piquancy, the contrasting sweetness 
and imperiousness investing her with a 
fascination which rouses chivalrous sen- 
timents. Many situations and episodes 
in the book are left almost wholly with- 
out elucidation, giving the reader @ con- 
sciousness of dimly-understood facts, of 
which Rue’s engagement to Bradnor is a 
notable instance, 

The villain of the story, Major Hart- 
ley, is afforded a long opportunity to sur- 
mount and thrust down whatever opposes 
him ; and when a losing destiny at last 
overtakes him, there seems no reason why 
his victims should not speedily be released 
from the tangles of the black morass into 
which he had led them. 





There is plenty of unmapped country 
in “The Modern Hagar’ which the writer 
has not mastered; her characters are not 
persons, but personages ; at times, when 
she would soar, there is only a confused 
impression on the reader’s mind of a flap- 
ping of wings. Nevertheless, the book 
shows, beyond most recent novels, origi- 
nality, élan, and native force. 


Recent Volumes of Verse. 


“Helen of Troy.” By A. Lang. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

“The Hill of Stones, and Other Poems.” By 
S. Weir Mitchell. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 

“Monte Rosa. The Epic of an Alp.” By 
Starr H. Nichols. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 

“A Garland from Greece.” By George 
Francis Armstrong, M.A. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

“Songs of a Semite.? By Emma Lazarus, 
New York. ~ 


Ir the present is not an age of great 
poetry, it is at least one in which the art 
of versification is not suffered to die out. 
The English bards of the day seem to 
exist as a society for the preservation of 
this art, rather than as a school of poetry 

roperly so called. They are “skilled in 
egendary lore” and in antique modes of 
thought; they are learned in all the 
forms which verse has assumed in past 
ages, and can reproduce these forms at 
will, with flawless accuracy and fine 
sense of melody. They may be said to 
strew the path of learning with flowers, 
and find “ roots of relish sweet’’ through 
laborious study into Greek roots. Their 
archeology is understood to be unim- 
peachably correct; their classicism is of 
the true, not the false, variety, and their 
medisevalism may be relied on as the 
actual thing. When they mix the two, it 
is with deliberate purpose. It may be 
doubted, however, whether such a plan 
as that adopted by Mr. Lang, of using 
archaic words for the interpretation of 
Greek subjects, be anything more than 
scholarly fancy. It is based, of course, 
upon a certain analogy between Greek 
and early English habits of thought, but 
it is an analogy which never becomes 
affinity ; and to readers who have not 
followed up such points of resemblance, 
old English words are associated with 
totally different set of ideas and carry 
the mind away from the Greek scenes. 
On the other hand, an author who should 
keep strictly to classical forms would 
only hamper himself with all the diffi- 
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culties and limitations of translation, with 
the danger of an equal bareness as the 
result. The charm of Mr. Lang’s poem 
lies in the utter absence of stiffness, in 
the melodious flow of the verse, the 
various modern beauties, and, still oftener, 
prettinesses of expression, joined to a 
scene and action in which classical models 
are kept always in view. The ethical 
idea of the poem, on the other hand, is 
wholly a product of modern fancy,—a 
contradiction rather than a reflection of 
ancient thought. It is a new and dainty 
version of the too numerous experiences 
of Helen to represent her as borne by 
Venus from one happy, innocent life to 
another, the breach between being healed 
by sleep and forgetfulness. The whole 
effect of the poem, with its scholarly 
tone, its delicate, finished beauty, is that 
of a classical subject finely executed by 
a modern hand on French porcelain. 
There is the recollection. of the antique 
mythology, together with a hint or sug- 
gestion of modern nymphs and naiads. 
A dash of coquetry is infused into the 
beauty of Venus, and piquancy and grace 
take the place of her divinity. In ‘‘ Helen 
of Troy” we have an admirable imitation 
of Homeric detail and Homeric epithet, 
an exquisite understanding of English 
verse,—in fact, a very excellent imitation 
of poetry. : 

“The Hill of Stones” is not so bare of 
beauty as its title, being a pleasantly- 
versified fairy-tale of the Tennysonian 
order. Nothing, however, in Dr. Mit- 
chell’s little volume of verse pleases us so 
much as his ‘‘ Camp-Fire Lyrics,” which 
are reprinted from Lipprincott’s, where 
they originally appeared under a nom-de- 
guerre. In these briefly-worded, fantastic 
little poems, Dr. Mitchell has given some 
vivid glimpses of forest-scenery, accom- 
panied by a vein of clever, intellectual, 
rather Heinesque sentiment. His verse 
has the true forest ring to our percep- 
tion, although it does not pretend to be 
the work of a rustic or professed bard of 
nature, but is written from the point of 
‘ view, which will probably be that of his 
readers, of a summer visitant glad of a 
holiday in the wildest nook attainable. 
“Elk County” and ‘The Marsh” appear 
to be cogalie from the camp-fire, and 
show the same characteristics. The free, 
swinging measure of Dr. Mitchell’s metre 
1s admirably in keeping with his subjects; 
but we question whether a poem com- 
posed in a sort of nine-syllable blank 
verse can be properly called a lyric. 

Mr. Nichols’s poem on “ Monte Rosa” 
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is at once epic, scientific, and philosophic, 
but it is above all figurative. In this 
respect the author has outstripped the 
Orientals. At whatever page we open, 
we find his mountain studded with 
more epithets than ‘the Arab imagina- 
tion ever devised to bestow upon the lion. 
“* Cloud-capped Wetterhorn’s cathedral 
pile”’ is a “source of perennial streams,” 
—a use to which a cathedral pile could 
only be put by a miraculous supply of 
holy water. Mr. Nichols’s verse moves 
entirely by means of figures gathered 
from all sources, ancient mythology and 
modern science having contributed equally 
with all trades and objects of nature. 
“Gravitation, like a guardian nurse,” 
lets down the “lengthened steps” of the 
hunters descending the mountain at sun- 
set, and a moment later 


the soft-footed Hours 
Bring home the doughty mountaineers, unslain. 


If they were uninjured as well as alive, 
they could, one would think, have walked 
home; though no doubt it would be grate- 
ful to the fatigued frames of doughty 
mountaineers if they could all be carried 
to their firesides and suppers. On the 
whole, we must regard this production as 
one of many proofs that science and poetry 
do not mix well. Personification of the 
forces of nature makes a very odd accom- 
paniment to the latest theories in geology 
and physics. One who has learned to 
regard a glacier as ‘“‘a flowing solid of 
translucent ice” should leave it to people 
not so well informed to describe it as 
“a monster vast and vague,’’ “a Protean 
changeling,” an “unwilling Python,” 
“a maniac rout of grave-yard ghosts,” 
and “an eerie throng of goblins, phan- 
toms, weirds [?].” 

Mr. Armstrong’s “‘ Garland’’ is culled 
from stories of ancient and modern 
Greece, and is intended to show the pos- 
sibilities which lie in the latter, as well 
as to protest against its being regarded 
as a hopelessly degenerate offspring of 
the great Hellas. His enthusiasm is 
duly gs one by restraint ; he tells a 
story in rhyme with a good deal of vivid- 
ness, and his verse is always cultivated 
and thoughtful. We have read his poems 
with the interest with which we would 
peruse the prose of an intelligent and 
well-informed traveller,—that is to say, 
we have read them with pleasure, but 
hardly with the sort of pleasure which 

oetry is expected to call forth.- The 
fault may lie in our own lack of imagi- 
nation, or it may be that, with all its 
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smoothness, its clear, well-expressed 
language, and occasional felicities, Mr. 
Armstrong’s poetry is not of a highly 
poetic order. 

It is rare in the extreme to find a young 
artist willing to subject his or her powers 
to such a rigid self-discipline, to restrain 
and prune so firmly, as Miss Lazarus has 
done. Such earnest intellectual develop- 
ment, pursued in the spirit of law and re- 
striction which Goethe prescribed for the 
artist, is a very different thing from the 
poetic diversions of adjective-hunting and 
metrical exercise. The result is shown 
in a certain fine, noble quality which be- 
longs to all that Miss Lazarus has writ- 
ten. In some of her lighter pieces, it is 
true, the severe purity of taste gave an 
air of coldness to the verse which some- 
what effaced its charm, and perhaps her 
work has never obtained the wide recog- 
nition which it might have done had it 
shown more impulse and at the same 
time needed more excuse. But the clear- 
est vindication of her art is shown in 
this historical tragedy, ‘‘The Dance to 
Death,” which comes to us in a modest 
pamphlet, together with a handful of 
songs, mostly translations. In_ this 


drama of Jewish persecution the au- 
thor’s profound sympathy with her sub- 
ject precludes any possibility of coldness. 


She has entered both by study and intu- 
ition into the spirit of the time, while her 
verse and the entire stage-setting of the 

lay display an acquaintance with the 

nglish drama as close as her knowl- 
edge of Jewish thought. But enthusiasm, 
knowledge, even dramatic power (and of 
that Miss Lazarus proves herself to be pos- 
sessed in a high degree), would not have 
produced such a tragedy as “The Dance 
to Death” without the lofty purpose and 
artistic restraint of which we have spoken. 
The elevation of tone sustained through- 
out is relieved by occasional touches of 
a lighter sort, but is never marred either 
by extravagances or lapses. The cita- 
tions which are made in two or three 
places from the Jewish service or from 
some utterance of Jewish wisdom find in 
the drama a setting in perfect harmony 
with their grandeur and solemnity. The 
characters are strongly and impressively 
drawn, and their individuality is dis- 
tinctly brought out in the dialogue, whilé 
behind the individual action lies the idea 
of an impending general calamity, lending 
a significance to the grouping and move- 
ments of even the subordinate personages. 
To represent the crisis as taking place off 
the stage is a proceeding justified by some 
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of the highest examples of dramatic art, 
though hardly by the stage usage of our 
own day. Miss Lazarus has managed it 
in a most dramatic way ; the stage itself 
is left full of movement, and there is even 
room for a simultaneous tragedy in the 
death of one of the two principal figures 
who remain, which she has not carried 
out. .It is difficult, however, to conceive 
of a modern audience being thrilled by 
an event which is not actually before 
it, and on this account and the religious 
exaltation of the thought, rather than 
from any want of dramatic effect, “The 
Dance to Death” seems to us a reading 
rather than an acting play. In the pres- 
ent dearth of tragedians, this is a matter 
of little consequence. As to the actual 
value of the work as it stands, it is im- 
possible to pronounce in a moment. But 
taking it at the lowest estimate, even 
supposing it to be a result of study and 
imitation rather than of creative force, 
we can only say that such imitation im- 
plies rare gifts of sympathy and discern- 
ment, and that the mind which can as- 
similate and reproduce thought of such a 
calibre cannot be lacking in originality. 
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